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INTRODUCTiON 

That Buddhism is a stream which has its source in the 
complex and elusive system of Brahmanism known today 
as Hinduism; that it is rightly called by the name of 
Gotama Buddha, the great moral reformer of the sixth 
century b.c* because he shaped its course and purified 
its waters; that as the stream flowed in an ever widening 
bed out over the Eastern Worlds tributaries poured into it 
from cvcr)^ side, swelling* coloring, and somerimes defil¬ 
ing It—all this is generally accepted- This book is an 
attempt to describe that remarkable process; and as in 
the case of the great sister-religion* Christianityj. it is 
diflicult to say anything which does not need quallfica- 
tion. The tributaries of both religions are many and 
diverse* and the streams are very complex* !n Buddhism, 
in the first place, there are several philosophical systems, 
ranging from a naive realism to a subtle mystical panthe¬ 
ism, and ail claiming to be derived from the words of 
Sakyamuni. The person of the Founder has, in the second 
place* played a widely different rdle in different schools, 
from that of an ethical teacher* "supernormal perhaps 
but not supematuraJ,"* to that of supreme god among the 
gods. In the third place, the moral reform for which 
he is so justly famous has been variotisly inteqsreted* as 
different emphasis has been placed now up»on one and now 
upon another part of his teachings, undl the Buddhist 
world finds itself divided between the ideals of a 
self-centered, individualistic mind-culture, on the one 
hand, and a passionate, altruistic seir-sacrifice, on the 
other. 
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Such is the destiny of great and complex teachers; 
and It Is my purpose in this book to show how the noble 
qualities which he embodied have led almost inevitably 
to a polytheistic cult, as the stream has found its way into 
other lands, and first one then another was emphasized 
and embodied in a new "god,” and to trace its course and 
the tributaries which have entered it. To put all this 
into more Buddhistic Imagery—-the lotus of Buddhism 
has grown apace; its seeds have germinated and borne 
rich fruitage. But some have been pollinated from 
plants of another species, producing hybrids, and some 
have germinated in desert swamps, becoming weeds. In 
describing this process it is not my object to criticize or 
to discriminate between the true and false growths. That 
must be left to the Buddhist world. My task is merely 
that of a sympathetic chronicler; yet it is my sincere 
desire to help Christian and Buddhist scholars toward 
a friendly and frank discussion. I belonged for some time 
to a group representing many religions in India; and 
many were the delightful evenings we spwnt without heat 
or conscious propaganda, learning one another s point of 
view and growing, as we all believed, in the process. 
1 remember the great Buddhist scholar, Oldenberg, com¬ 
ing into our midst and saying; " I did not know such a 
thing was possible." It is possible, and it ought to be 
done in every intellectual center in the world;’ indeed, 
the mutual respect and understanding of the nations can¬ 
not be based upon rock until numerous groups of this 
kind are meeting in an honest attempt to study the great 
streams which have made our civilizations what they are. 

To scholars of the West and of the East I am deeply 
indebted, but it is to the East that I have naturally turned 
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for my information, and today there are Eastern scholars 
trained in the scientific methods of the West who yet 
see Buddhism from within as adherents. Among these 
I would mention with special gratitude my teacher in 
Ceylon the Pundit Wagiswara and my friend, Dr. M. 
Anesaki, whose name is justly revered wherever Bud¬ 
dhism is studied. And with them I would thank the 
courteous and genial monks of many a monastery from 
Ceylon to Japan, whose guest I have been. In these 
quiet haunts I have caught something of the spirit of 
the great and noble Order of the Yellow Robe, which, 
in spite of perversions, has shown an amazing power of 
recovery. 

And of the thoughts which have come to me during 
twelve years’ study of the religion of Go tarn a Buddha, 
J will here set down by way of Introduction these: (i) 
that the great keynotes of our modern scientific chinking, 
causality and the unity of the universe, even if Gotama 
did not first formulate them, were popularized by him; 
and that this is one of the most remarkable achievements 
in the history of human thought; (a) that the conviction 
which rings through his words of a moral purpose govern¬ 
ing the universe, of the sure reward of good and evil, is 
even more sublime; (j) that his anticipation of modern 
psychological theories deserves close and respectful study; 
( 4 ) that his “religion," the influence of his words and 
deeds, is still very much alive, and still supplies a felt 
want in Asia; (5) that with all its accretions and corrup¬ 
tions it still has much to teach the Western World; ( 6 ) 
and that what men have made of it is eloquent of what 
they are made of: for Its rationalism has needed to be^ 
reinforced by mysticism; its moral code has been driven 
to seek other sanctions than the enlightened common sense 
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he appealed to; and the devotion he strove to disentangle 
from his own person has clung tenaciously to it. 

What Buddhism has become is to Christians a vindica¬ 
tion also of many of the teachings of Jesus—the Father¬ 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the harmonizing 
of the individual and corporate life in a divine Kingdom 
on earth: and, even more remarkable, it is a vindication 
also of some of the less simple and more controversial of 
the dogmas of Christianity, such as the Logos doctrine, 
the triune nature of the Godhead, and the Atonement. 

The Buddhist, on the other hand, may see in some of 
the more philosophical and mysrical expressions of Chris¬ 
tianity a Buddhist element;' and this is true—that there 
arc in Christianity elements which are not much under¬ 
stood or used by the Chrisrian church, but which are the 
very breath of life to the devout Buddhist; such, for 
in^ance, as the doctrine of the unity of all life and the 
practice of communion with it. The followers of the two 
Ways have every reason to associate In friendship and to 
unite in social service. They are both faced with 
immensely difficult problems of social and international 
relations. 1 hope this book' may in some measure be a 
bridge between them. “They who have lived with the 
eternal Word are Christians—even though we call them 
atheists.*'^ And the spirit of Christ can only pass between 
us who call ourselves by his august Name and our Bud¬ 
dhist friends, if we are trying to understand and to respect 
one another. K J S 

BEuxLBir, 

Eutcr, tijpu 
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PREFATORY NOTES 

I. THE TEHifS Hi^rAYJlNA AND MAHAyANA 

Much confusion exists as to the great divisions of 
Buddhism, and the terms, ''Southern and Northern,” 
*'H!nayina and Mahayana,” are all used generally, but 
quite Inaccurately, to describe the primitive and the 
developed forms of this very complex religion. Many 
writers who condemii the Mahay ana as heretical naively 
use its contemptuous name Hmayina for the orthodox! 
The following scheme may prove helpful as an indication 
of the theory worked out in this book. 

1. The teachings and example of Sakyamuni are the 
original Buddhism (560-480 b.c.). All schools claim to be 
true to the Founder and his Precepts, and we are depend¬ 
ent upon their interpretations and records. It is the task 
of critical scholarship to edit these, and to separate the 
various strata within the books. It is impossible, except 
in rare cases, to be sure which are tpsUsitna verba of 
the Founder, but of his main tenets there is little 
question. 

2. They were not written down for some centuries, but 
preserved in the memory of the monks, who very , soon 
began to differ in the emphasis placed on certain great 
doctrines, yet continued to live side by side in the same 
monasteries, and to comment upon the tradldons, agreeing 
to differ as to the letter and the spirit. 

3. A great popularizadon of the Buddhist ethic took 
place in the Asokan era (250 a.c.), and the layman 
gained a new significance as the note of service was struck, 
and a Buddhist world-order envisaged. 
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4. A less austere Buddhism began to make itself felt, 
and to call itself Mahayana (Great Way), labeling the 
more stoical way Hitiayana (the Narrow Sect or Way) 
and accusing it of losing the spirit of the Founder. The 
followers of this way are represented best by the 
Theravada (School of the Elders) of Ceylon, and in my 
opinion the early criticism of the Mahayitia that they were 
too aloof is justified; they neither attained Arhatship 
about which they centered their lives, nor appreciated 
the nobler ideal of the Bodhisattva. 
f In the Mahayana there are differences not only 
of ethical and philosophical interpretation but of Bud- 
dhology; its stages may be connoted by the following 
terms: (u) the Halfway Mahayana (fd- 50 B.C.-50 A-O.); 
(i) the Paradise Mahayana 100 A.D.); (f) the Full 
Mahayana (r^. 100-400 a.d,). j 

! 6. The philosophical schools of the last-named which 
flourished from about 100 a-o. to about 400 A.D., or from 
the Asaiamsaka Sutra to the Yogacara^ arc concerned with 
the nature of Reality, and tend for the most part toward 
monism, though with many differences of emphasis./ 

7. The various schools are harmonized by Chi-i and 
others in China (sixth century a.d.) in a pantheistic realism.') 

S, In the later Mantrayana {ca. 'joo a.o.) this philos¬ 
ophy is further developed and made the basis for a 
sensuous polytheism and a magic cultus, degenerating at 
last Into Tantric or Sakta Buddhism. 

U. THE NATURE OF MAN AND THE PHENOMENAL 
WORLD 

I. For primlrive Buddhism the doctrine of transiency 
is cardinal; this is expressed by two words: anatti, anicca. 
Anatta means that man is an ever changing stream of 
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consciousness without substantial entity; yet it is taken 
for granted that he is free to choose the direcdon in which 
this stream shall Bow, The term anicca as applied to the 
phenomenal world indicates that this also is a continual 
process of change without abiding entity. ( The doctrine u' 
of Karma Is taken over from Hinduism, and the causality 
of the universe is recc^ized, buta Causa tausatis is ignored J 

2. The Hi nay an a schools have their own interpreta¬ 
tions of these doctrines; some are realist, some Idealist 
(see Appendix IV) . A Causa causans is denied. 

3. The Madhyamaita school of Mahay an a carries on 
the process of analysis, and teaches that all phenomena are 
unreal, or have only a relative reality; the life of man is 
either a dream or a total illusion. 

4. The Yogacara school Jinds a Causa causatfs in the 
evolution of the Alayavijnana or receptacle of conscious¬ 
ness, which contains all human minds and all phenomena, 
and is responsible for the illusion of separate existence. 

5. The comprehensive schools of T'ien-t'ai and others 
find an indwelling Absolute, the Tathata, which gives 
reality alike to the noumenal and phenomenal. This 
culminates in: 

6. The Mantrayana doctrine of Adi-Buddha or First 
Cause. 

ui. STB a Ana and nibvAna 

Nibbana is the Pali word used by early Buddhists, and 
should be kept to distinguish their view of the ultimate 
goal alike from that of contemporary Hindu teachers, 
and that of the Mahiyana; for these views the Sanskrit 
Nirvana may be used. 

Of Nibbana two interpretations are to be recognized: 

(t) that of primitive Buddhism, which places the emphasis 
upon the dying-^iut of the flame of Tanha, or craving, and 
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indicates that with this the transient world of Satnsara 
conies to an end in an ineffable state of caJm^ cool joy 
beyond human categories; (i) that of the Hinay ana school¬ 
men of a later, more negative, age who tend to place less 
emphasis upon the ethical content, and at times teach that 
it is the cessation not merely of becoming but of being. 
They differ little in fact from the an nihil a tion is ts whom 
their master condemned* 

Of Nirvana similarly there are various Interpretations; 
(r) that of some parts of the Upanishads, which think of 
it as a waking-up to the fact of the substantial unity of 
the soul, or atman, with the supreme Atman, or Brahman; 
(i) that of the Mahay an a, which rejects the negative 
interpretation of the Hfnayana, and r^ards Nirvana as a 
permanent supreme Reality, blissful and serene, though 
ineffable. Some schools interpret it as a life of conscious 
union with the universal Buddha, and some as the awaken¬ 
ing of the true Buddha-self in the human heart. (For 
synonyms see Appendix III,) J 

IV. THE WAVS TO N'JBBANA A.VO Nik VAN A 

Inasmuch as the Buddhist schools differ mainly as to 
the way to Nibbana, or Nirvana, as it is called in Sanskrit 
Buddhism, the outline given above may be amplified as 
follows; 

d) The Founder, conceiving himself as the Seer of 
Reality, teaches both the iVrhat ideal of strenuous self- 
realization by way of detachment, and the Bodhlsattva 
ideal by way of service. The goal in either case is Nibbana 
—the end of Tan ha and of Samsara—the only Absolute 
recognized in early Buddhism. The Founder may also 
have made a distinction between Pacceka Buddha (soli¬ 
tary, reticent Buddha) and SammS-sam-buddha (per- 
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feet Buddha who teaches). These distinctions arc all 
based upon phases of hl$ own experience; he had been 
Arhat but “out of pity for the world” remained to teach 
it; i.e., he refused to be Pacceka Buddha, but became 
Buddha, fulfilling his true Bodhkattra nature. He seems 
himself to have made little distinction between Buddha, 
Bodhisattva, and Arhat. They are all ^‘In Nibbana”; 

i.e., in them Tanha and Samsara are at an end; but the 
Bodhisattva remains on earth or in a heaven to help 
mankind and all living things. 

i) As the teachings of the Founder were systematized 
by the monastic HTnayana comraentatots four stages 
are to be distinguished: 

1. The stage of the Savaka who is either («) Sotapanno, 
i.e.| one who has set his feet upon the upward path, or 
"entered the stream”; (i) Sakadagamino, i.e., one who 
has made such progress that he will only be once more a 
man and will then attain Nibbana; (r) An^amino, i.e., 
one who attains Nibbana "without returning"; (</) 
Arhat, he who is already free, having broken the bonds, 
and is already in Nibbana. 

2. The stage of the Pacceka Buddha, i.e., a fully 
enlightened Buddha who keeps his knowledge to himself. 

3. The stage of Bodhisattva, who is potenriaDy both 
Arhat and Buddha, but who prefers to help all sen dent 
things. 

4. The stage of the Buddha, who, having reached full 
and complete Nibbana, is the source of truth and the guide 
to all. 

c) Though he does not use the words, Asoka in all his 
services to his people and in his interpretation of the 
Dhamma emphasizes the Bodhisattva rather than the 
Arhat ideal. He is r^arded by the Theravada as an 
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up^ika or lay-adKerent, and his works of civilization as 
by-products. 

nJ) Halfway or incipient Mahay ana carried on this 
Bodhlsattva tendency, but recognized in deference to the 
more austere members of the Sangha that Arbatship is 
one way to Nibbana—even if no one now achieves the 
goal. Faith in the Buddha begins to supplement and 
to supplant works, 

e) The Full Mahayana of the “Lotus” (ca. lOO a,d.) 
roundly declares that there is only one way, that the 
Buddha has dstined all to Buddhahood, and only by his 
“skilful strategy" accommodates truth and speaks of the 
ways of Savaka, Pacceka-Buddha, and Bodhisattva. In 
this Mahayana is probably nearer than Hinayana to 
original Buddhism, 

/) The Paradise Mahayana, agreeing in theory that 
Buddhahood or Nirvana Is the goal, offers to ordinary 
I folk the alluring vision of the Paradise of Amitabha as 
more easily reached and more satisfying, and develops a 
progressive emphasis upon faith rather than works as the 
way of salvation, j 

V. BUDDHOLOGV 

Side by side with this shifting of emphases went on a 
growing Buddhology which may for schematic purposes 
be expressed as follows: 

1 . The Teacher proclaims himself the “Elder Brother 
of Mankind," supernormal but not supernatural; he 
ignores any supreme God, and teaches that the gods of 
his people are unable to help, being themselves in bondage 
to Karma and Samsara. 

a. He is variously regarded by the monks of the 
Hinayana as (a) an omniscient Teacher, source of all 
truth (Theravada); (i) a supernatural Being, not subject 
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to human passion (Mahasanghika); this Is the germ of, 
later Mahayana teachings, 

3- The Asokan laity regard him as one of several 
Buddhas and pay worship to his symbols; this they call 
"worshiping the Lord” (cf, Asokan sculpture). 

4. The early Halfway Mahayana represents him as a 
God surrounded by adoring Bodhisattvas and other 
beings (cf. Gandharan sculpture). 

5. For the Full Mahayana of the "Lotus” he is the 
almost Eternal Lord and Father, one of many Buddhas 
whom he now supersedes, 

6. For the Paradise Mahayana of the Sukhav^ai 

he disappears behind the eternal or semi-etemal Amitabha, 
and in the Amitayur-dhyona Sulra points to him. 

7. For the Madhyamaka and YogaeSra schools he is 
an embodiment more or less real of the Dharmakaya. 

8. For the Amtamsaka he is one of innumerable forms 
in which the primeval Buddha Vairochana is manifest. 

9. For the Mantrayana he is an emanation of the 
self-existent .^dl-Buddha,_^ 

The abbreviation B,N, refers to Dr. Bunyiu Nanjio's 
Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitakay Oxford, 1S83; S.B.E, 
to the Saered Books of the East; B.T, to Warren’s 
Buddhism in Translations; E,R.E. to the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics; P.T.S. to the Pali Text Society; 
%R.A.S. to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socie^, 









CHAPTER I 


rAjagaha; the middle path 

The Hifferentia ej the Buddhist Reform {ea. B.C,) 

'*He that itttA the Dhamma teeth me" "Thai there is ef^eetlce aetian,. 
resultant aetiotij and jumer mthin to Jo this or tkat^ /, t^n /, pTseiaim.” 
" Af the ocean has hut one flavour so mp teathing has but one etsentt — ■' 
deliveranee*’ “KniiRnrs eontrot the stream; the mse tontreileth 
himselj" "Of ail that springs Jrom causes the Tathagata has explained 
the m««."--Sakvamusi. 

The country of M^adha is famous in Indian literature 
for its beauty and fertility. On the east side of its ancient 
capital, Rajagaha, the King's House, is a natural rampart 
of five wooded hills, to which from time unmemortal have 
gathered the religious teachers of India; and thither they 
still come, followed by eager pilgrrm crowds, wist¬ 
fully seeking peace and comfort. To these hills with 
their wooded slopes and bare clilfs, honeycombed with 
hermitages, came the young Siddhartha about the middle 
of the sixth century b.c., seeking guidance, and here some 
nine years later he began his work as a reformer of the 
rehgion of India, and as her greatest moral teacher. 

It is not difficult to picture the young reformer whose 
story has been so often told:* londy at first, subject to 
periods of depression at the stupidity and inertia of those 
about him, repelled as he ate the first meal of scraps 
thrown into his begging-bowl, but gathering courage and 
inspiration as disciples began to attach themselves to 
him, and to help him formulate the rules of a new religious 
order. We may think of them during the rains in peace- 

* I hxTt tried CD refell ii In a riceidl, Iv^cr Yoefc: 

Auodmi3Qn Llkncko: OKRcitid Prttv, i^Jr 
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fill retreat upon these hills, gazing down upon the fertile 
plains of the Ganges Valley, or gathered about him on 
the bare Peak of the Vulture that rose dear above the 
wooded slopes, and pouring out in that serene air a paean 
of thanksgi ving and joy in their new-found liberty of mind 
and peace of soul. 

Ai swans who soar m tracks of sunlit air. 

As sorcertra in realfris of space are free ■ 

So does the sage win through to mastery 
Of and the transient world's despair. 

In order to give them this liberty, however, the new 
teacher first convinced them of the universality of law. 
Before they could be free in the universe they must realize 
that it is lawful to the core. This was a truth already 
accepted in theory^* but men were ignoring St in practice. 
Among the first of the converts were two Brahmins^ 
MoggalJana and S^puttaj and from the story of their 
conversion we gather how large a part the mind played 
' in the new Way, and how central in it was the doctrine 
qf^causality, which has been well called its keynote." 
These men had been companions and fellow-seekers in 
the religious life. Like thetr fdlow-Hindus they must 
have been familiar with such teaching; accepting the axiom 
that life is evil and that Karma brings rebirth they were 
seeking Moksha^ freedom from the whole process. Meet¬ 
ing a Buddhist monk and struck by his calm and radiant 
bcaringj Sariputta learned the essentials of the truth in 
these simple words: 

Of flJi tktnga springttig from a cause 
The Buddha hath the causes 
Of hiTw they alt shall c«ise to be, 

This^ too, our Teachtir doth unfold^^ 

* E-5.,in tlw ct K^ieIiV * h 4 QxlWd J¥cfi. 

■ M. Aceuy, p. L aj, 4, pp, 
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It is dilBcult to believe at first sight that this doctntte 
became to so manjf a real gospel. Even if they had not 
heard it from their own religious teachers, was it a truth 
so emancipating ? The answer seems to be twofold: 
first, that it Is one thing to know a doctrine, another to be 
gripped by it, and to meet men who arc radiant with it; 
and second, that this is what S^yamuni achieved. Even 
today men orphaned in the world of faith find in it, as he 
popularized it, a gospel of salvation; there are groups of 
European Buddhist monks, for instance, to whom it has 
given a new meaning in life. Familiar with it as science, 
in him they find it as religion! And to men haunted by 
the idea of capricious deities, on the one hand, and beset, 
on the other, by determinist teachings of a monistic philos¬ 
ophy, here was a great new conviction that the universe 
is orderly, and that man is free to shape his own destiny. 
Here is a practical and vital truth: "Put aside these 
questions of the beginning and the end. This is the 
Dhamma—that being present this must follow; from the 
rising of that this arises. That being absent this does not 
come into being. From the cessation of that this too 
ceases.”* Here is reality speaking. Gotama has been 
called atheist, even by many of his own later followers. 
However this may be, Im made here a notable contribu¬ 
tton to an ethical theism; his serene faith in righteousness 
and in the reality of unseen, intangible values may be 
called religious; and we may well believe that knowing 
his people and their genius for religion he believed that 
he might safely leave them to work out a religious inter¬ 
pretation of this law of causality. What was wrong 
with most of them was that they were in the bondage of 
superstition; before they could become truly religious they 
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j must learn to think of the world as a cosmos of ordered 
jij^iiences, and not a chaos at the mercy of capricious 
demons or demigods. Until they were free from such 
vague fears, on the one hand, and from the fatalism of 
determinist theories and a vague pantheism, on the other, 
there could be no true morality or religion{ and to give 
them a sound basis for faith he bent all the energies of his 
great mind and heart. Thus we find him welcoming all 
who were ready to accept the doctrine of causality, for 
example, the Jadlas,* and dealing severely alike with 
determinist teachers who failed to moralize it, and with 
those who sought by self-mutilation or foolish asceticism 
to placate the powers of the unseen world,* 

Let us picture this courageous son of fact with his 
disciples grouped about him on the Vulture Peak, or some 
similar height. For twenty-five centuries Buddhists have 
sought the mountain tops, and these are atill the fastnesses 
of the Dhamma. Master and disciples sit calmly meditat¬ 
ing, and after the Indian manner they wait for him to 
speak. At last a smile lights up his face, ajid he points 
to where a peasant is carrying his burden of fagots down 
from the hillside: “Listen, O monks." “Speak, lord." 
“I will teach you the parable of the burden and its bearer, 
of the taking of it up, and the laying of it down," He 
then proceeds to show that the burden is bodily existence, 
that the bearer is the individual consciousness, that the 
caking-up of the burden is Tanha, that craving to be and 
to have which brings man to rebirth, and that the laying- 
down of the burden is the putting aside of such craving. 

* L m; IK 3J1. Tliey fije-wwilupen af . Ttrr Snttlli. 
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And then that they may the better remember it, he sings 
them a little gatha or hymn: 

ThU bod^ is nf Khandhas made, 

*Tis man this burden bean. 

Oh I with what joy aatde 'tis laid, 

Tis taken up with tcan-* 

And all the company, having already experienced some¬ 
thing of the joy of laWng aside this burden,* rejoice with 
the teacher who has shown them the way. So did Pilgrim 
rejoice when the load fell from his shoulders. And if it 
be objected that here was a poor materialistic “gospel," 
the Buddhist replies: “It is not materialistic: for of the 
five Khandhas four are not material: Vedana, feeling; 
Sanfia, perception; Vltinana, consciousness in general; 
and Samkhara, a complex including wiU, attention, faith, 
and other conative groups." 

We may imagine another typical scene. The master 
and his disciples are seated calm and collected on Gaya 
Head, a hillside near the spot where he attained enlighten¬ 
ment, when a fire breaks out in the jungle below; they 
watch it blaze, and then he begins once more to improve 
the occasion: “.All, O monks, is aflame: eye, ear, nose— 
all the organs of sense. All nature is aflame. What is 
the cause of this universal conflagration ? It is Tanhi."* 
Hate, lust, infatuation—these are the flames. Then, in 
order that he may help them in their task of teaching a 
world to extinguish the blaze that is destroying it, he 

^ StmjMttt NtkSy*^ pp. pmlik wm Hat uautunll^ 
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gives them a new and dilTerent chant,, a dirge that still 
resounds mourn fully in a thousand monasteries: 

Sabbi dukkhl, 

Sabbi anatti, 

Sabl» ojiiccS. 

Sorrow is everywhere, 
in Riati is no abiding endty, 

In things is no nbidii^ reality. 

I'he conflagration, in a word, is to be extinguished by the 
waters of logic. Face life as it is, sorrowful, transient, 
and you will no longer crave for it. If the doctrine of 
causality is the keynote of the Buddhist metaphysic, the 
doctrine of anatta is the unique thing in Its psychology. 
And both doctrines are applied with an ethical purpose. 
Like Hume, two thousand years later, Gotama with 
remorseless logic analyzes the “self” Into its component 
parts. He seeks to get rid of the “ego" of animism in 
order that he may get rid of the “ego” of egoism. The 
"seif” is unreal because it is compound. Analyze it, and 
sec that it is a stream of consciousness made up of dements 
of sensation, of cognition, of volition, and you will realize 
that there is no "soul” in the ordinary sense of a separate 
entity or “substance,” such as that which only a century 
ago men of science in the West were trying to weigh and 
to locate. Nor Is there even a “substratum” In which 
qualities inhere. Much less is there an atman, such as 
some Hindus conceived in almost physical terms, an in- 
I dwelling microcosm identical with the macrocosm or Brah¬ 
man.' To believe that is to sacrifice moral freedom; 
and Gotama knew that this is more vital than even 
Intellectual consistency. The self is real enough, because 
it is a manifestation of Kamma, energy or action, and it is 

* Budk^ighoHp the grwt CTaLmuutor^ijyi «uth«itAiw?|f dut the ButidhA ua- 
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free^ in spite of the past, to direct its energies aright in the 
present. "'Self/' says the Dhammapada, *"is custodian of 
self." 

Out of the seeming pessimism of this philosophy of 
ti^nsiency emerges a sane optimism, as is beginning to be 
recognized by Western writers. Buddhism insists on 
Dukkham, sorrow* in order that it may show men the 
way to Sukham* happiness: "One thing only do 1 teach, 
O monks—sorrow, and the uprooting of sorrow." Over 
against the world of birth and death, of Samsara, it sets the 
unchanging calm of Nibhua* beyond joy and sorrow, 
yet often known as the Supreme Bliss. All religions, as 
William James has pointed out, are alike in having as their 
basis an uneasiness and its solution. Gotama has his own 
solution to offer. "He is a physician; if medicine is pessi¬ 
mistic then he is a pessimist"; says the Buddhist, " having 
diagnosed the disease he goes on to prescribe its cure,” 

Even when he wielded the knife it was to cut out the 
roots of sorrow, and man learned to kiss that strong yet 
kindly hand. The early Sangha was therefore a happy 
company; there was “something vernal in the air," and 
at times a contagion of joy can be seen to pass from th^ 
monks and nuns to the people about them. They were 
in the presence of a beloved leader; they had attained to 
a vision of the unity and lawfulness of the universe so that 
they were no more afraid; they believed that they were 
seeing life steadily and seeing it whole, and they had a 
purpose great enough to claim their whole energies—to 
lead the world out of confusion and superstition and fear 
into a serene peace; out of the transient flux and confu¬ 
sion of becoming to the ordered calm of being. Above all 
they believed that they would not be reborn to sorrow, 
and the old obsession was gone forever. Let the student 
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ponder the Pssims of the Early Buddhists'' and he will 
find hliriBelf responding to their joy. This is another hall¬ 
mark of the originality of early Buddhism. Much in it 
® was ordinary Hinduism^ its spirit was all its own. 

During his lifetime it Is dear that Gotama encouraged 
them to put their faith in the Dhamma, or teaching. Like 
most of the terms he used this was one familiar to his 
countrymen, but as was his wont he redefined it. Hitherto 
it had meant the abiding social order, norm, or standard; 
divorcing it from its connection with social sanction he 
proclaimed it as the truth of individual existence. Believ^ 
ing that his own enlightenment was a discovery of uni¬ 
versal law or order, that all life is a unity, that a moral 
purpose is at work in it, he saw his task as that of a teacher 
of these truths. In this lay one of the great secrets of 
his success; while others seemed to be dealing with vague. 
Intangible things, here was a positivist who insisted upon 
f^ng life as individual men and women have to live it, 
and in whose words there rang the sturdy conviction 
which comes from personal experience. Men began to 
say of him, "He knows knowing, sees seeing; he is the eye 
of the world; he has become knowledge .... has become 
truth , , , , it is he who teaches us, who reveals the 
hidden truth, who pours out good and gives immortality; 
he is the lord of Dhamma.’** 

He lutK discerned all this life o' tile world, 

In all the ^orld the how nnd thus of things^ 

From nil dctflcJied and leaning upm nought, 

Who fill hfiih maatcred, from all bonds is loosed: 
Touched is fof htni high peace and bl«sed calm 
Where no fear eometh mom.* 

^ C« A- Ittym Dpmdi, IVaatiJifftffl ^ 3 voh* LQaf|mi.s JS. 
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VVhat, in other words* makes Kim Buddha is that he; 
has found the Dhamma, and having been true to it and| 
identihed himself with It proclaims it to the world. In this 
identification lies the seed for the Buddhology of later 
ages. The Tathagata, “he who has reached reality/*' 
gives place to the Tathata* reality itself. 

Meantime it is clear that for the first generation of 
disciples he was primarily an ethical teacher, and that he 
aimed at showing men a middle path of splendid sanity. 
This is the central thing in his ethics. If they differ from 
those of orthodox Hinduism it is in their moderation. 
While the body must be kept in subjection, it is both vain 
and painful to torture it, as he and countless others in 
India had done. On the other hand, family life, and lifcj 
in the world in general, is a life of confused issues, and 
though it is not impossible to master one's self while living ^ 
in the world/ it is far easier and safer once and for all to 
cut out these roots, and to join the monastic order. Yet 
he provided for a “ third order” of lay-people, and there • 
are a score of these upasikas mentioned in the early books, 
who are said to have won Arhatship; of them it is claimed' 
that they had destroyed Tanhi, had cut the bonds of 
rebirth, and rcallssed in this world and in the midst of it' 
at^ other-worldly peace and joy.* In the midst of Samsara^ 
they had been in Nibbana. Like Brother Lawrence they 
could practice, while immersed in mundane occupations, 
an Other-worldly peace. And this was to them the 
guaranty that they would not be reborn. They found 
themselves masters of the universe, not Its slaves. 

What did this doctrine of rebirth mean to the 
Buddhist f All the world is now familiar with the Hindu 

* of booifjvtdcn tjx Eud to tttamed to 04te of til? 
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doctrines of Karma and transmigration, alreadjr estab¬ 
lished in the time of Gotama Buddha; 

Our acdotis still piifliie us from afar 

And what we have been makes us what we art« 

By the sixth century B.c, India accepted the doctrine 
that each atman is reborn into the state it \iA& earned. 
But even highly qualified students of Buddhism seem to be 
greatly befogged as to how this doctrine can be reconeiJed 
with the Buddha's cardinal doctrine of anatta. If there 
be no '‘soul" to transmigrate how can there be transmigra¬ 
tion ? Here Is a dilemma indeed^ and the solution lies 
of course in the definition of the terms. Transmigration 
I is not what Gpt.ama taught, but rather reindlviduali^tiQn 
I or, better, a continuation of the ever changing stream 
of consciousness in a new channel/ A man is not the 
Jsame as he was when a boy. Yet he is not different. 
After death he will be the same yet not the same, as a 
river whose content, ever changing, yet remains within the 
sel f-same river-bed. As a ki nem a film whi ch t h rough many 
minute changes tells a connected story of many reels so 
are rebirths continuous yet not Identical, } 

S^yamuni was primarily a moral teacher, and yet he 
had a defi ni te psychology an d pKl losoph y. He wa s nei ther 
a realist in the ordinary sense, naively accepting the current 
phraseology and ideas of the time, nor a nihilist as some 
of his followers have been. "Everything is; this is one 
extreme view. Everything is not; this is another." He 
rejects them both. The "adf,” he insists, is a part of 
the whole phenomenal world, and must be seen through 
scientific or analytic eyes. The old static ideas of it must 
give place to a dynamic conception. It is this individual 

* Tliii ii (be wttnl incuphor of icheUiw BiuJdbiiBi; cT. CampitnUutv af PJUlsi- 
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“stream of consciousness” which changes from moment^ 
to moment, that is “reindividualizcd” when the body 
dies. The change may be more profound; it is only 
another change. 

The best discussion of the whole question from the 
orthodox Buddhist standpoint is in the ^estians qJ Kin^ 
Milinda^ a late work of fiction yet of great authority. 
The man who is reborn, teaches the sage Nagasena, is 
neither the same nor yet another. Nothing “substantial ” 
has passed over any more than when one lamp is lit from 
another—only energy. There is a transference of energy 
between the two flames. One is responsible for the 
other. I f a spark from my house sets fire to my n elghbor’s 
thatch, am I not responsible ? -A man steals his neigh¬ 
bor’s mangoes, but he cannot fool the judge by proving 
that the mangoes he took are not the same mangoes as his 
neighbor planted; so by numerous similes and parables 
the lesson is enforced, and it seems logical enough; 
Kamma, action, is the energy which passes over from one, 
phase of consciousness to the next. But there are diffi¬ 
culties. What, if nothing but energy passes across, is 
the thread of continuity ? What are the links between 
one life and the next ? They are the same as those 
between two consecutive moments of our conscious 
life here and now. Among the senses Buddhist psy¬ 
chology numbers Mano, which is at once a sixth sense, 
and the "resort, the partaker, the field, and range of them 
all/'—a sensus communis. It is certainly easier to con¬ 
ceive this link between two consecutive phases of the 
present stream of consciousness than to imagine it connect- 

1 Lfi., « IiwlciHScytiimt prince of about lo^ WJU- S« m 
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ing what seem like two different lives, and we arc apt to be 
impatient with this part of Buddhist philosophy. 

Perhaps it will help the western reader to tolerate the 
doctrines of Anatra and Samsara if he thinks of the 
,/ unexplained, yet wcQ-attested, fact of telepathy. If one 
! mind can influence anoth'er jhrough great spaces, why not 

irnagine that the same riiihd may be influenced by its own 
past energies or phases of consciousness, and even kept in 
action by its own psychical'^momenhim, even when the 
physical organ which it used has been dissolved into its 
elements ? Rcindividuali^ation may begin at once. 

All the habitual arguments by which we buttress our 
belief in a life after death can be equally well used to 
support the Buddhist doctrine of Samsara; and we have 
to pay our respects to the early psycholi^ists of Buddhism. 
One of the qualities of consciousness on which they lay 
* Stress is M^asikara, or attention,' and this is another 
I link between present and pasti we direct our stream of 
consciousness and determine its direction hereafter as we 
attend now to this or that range of interests. Another 
link is memory,^ that deposit or undercurrent of the stream 
which may be out of sight and forgotten, but which yet 
exerts a potent influence. The past, however forgotten it 
may be, is wrought into the present, and operates In ways 
which surprise us only because of our forgetful memories. 
But the saint remembers everything! Near these very 
I hills of Rajagaha the gre.at disciple MoggaUana was foully 
murdered. Calmly the aged teacher, who seems (perhaps 
‘ half-humorous!y) to have claimed something very like 
'omniscience, related the story of how untold centuries 
before Moggallana had been an impious son and a parri- 
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cide, whOj disguised as a bandit, had killed both mother 
and father, Thus^ in his present rebirth, saint and Arhat ^ 
as he was, it was possible, nay necessary, for handits to 
murder him. As for them they had not long to wait 
before reaping the harvest of their sin. For the king of 
Magadha, a genial despot and a great champion of 
Buddhism, buried them up to their navels and then 
set fire to them, after which (though it seems rather a work 
of supererogation) he ploughed them into the soil/ 

Deeds done in aivy or in hate. 

Deeds of the fool infaruate. 

Must bear their fitting punishment 
Till Karma's energy' be spent. 

In such homely ways, by adopting folklore and adapting 
it, by snatches of song^ and by astonishing claims to re¬ 
member his own past existences, and those of everyone 
else, did Gotama bring home to his disciples the lessons 
of Karma and rebirth. And today the simplest peasant 
in Buddhist lands thinks inevitably in terms of these 
two doctrines- They are the very warp and woof of the 
thought of millions who are proud of them and confident, 
as one said to me, that "they explain the inequalities of 
human life very nicely/' 

At the same time they long to escape to some state 
where these laws no longer hold sway, and the teacher 
having enforced these lessons—the ubiquity of the harvest 
law, "as a man soweth so shall he also reap," and the 
incvitablencss of Samsara—went on to show a way of 
salvationi 

As sonic poor sufferer In prison pent 
From year to weary year is racked by pain. 

Longs for release and cannot find content, 

But ever pines and chafes igainst hb chain; 

* See jB.Tt p. aaj. 
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So do thcrti 5™ in each succeeding birth 
A pnson full of untold misery I 
Sect to shake off all chains that bind to earth 
And from existence evermore be free * 


Who is the freed man ? It is he who has snapped the 
fetters of ignorance, pride, egoism, lust, hatred—the 
“knows that rebirth is exhausted, that he 
has lived the holy life, that he has done what he had to 
do, and is no more for this world.”* That is the stock 
description. He is one who has replaced ignoble craving 
by noble desire — one, in other words, who longs not for 
rebirth, even as a god, but who longs for the end of rebirth, 
for Nibbana;* one Indeed who has already attained, and 
has realized his true "self." Arahatta and Nibb^a are 
usually synonyms, and in such early works as the “Psalms 
^of the Brethren" Arhats are “no less Buddha and Tatha- 
,gata than their great master,"^ What then is Nibbana ? 

This doctrine is the pons aitnorum of the learned. It 
is still gravely debated and strangely misrepresented. 
Does it mean annihilation ? “Yes," says Gotama, “the 
annihilation of Tanha, of sorrow, and of rebirth.”* Does 
this not involve annihilation of the "soul f" "How can 
' that be annihilated which has no existence ?” Does the 
Arhat in whom craving is annihilated, sorrow and rebirth 
ended, Nibbana reached—does he conriitue to exist? 
“That," says the Buddha, “is not your affair. Your 
business is with morality.”® Could anything be plainei— 
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or less satisfying to the inquiring mind ? But Gotama is 
content^ as it seerns to me, having himself had a mystic 
exp^enence of {>eace and joy beyond descnption, to show 
others how they too may attain, and to leave it at that. 
Not the least admirable thing about him is his reticence. 
What if he has opened up allunng vistas* and then kept 
silence ? He has only done what all the Mysdcs must do ; 

Oh wuld I tell ye surely w«ild believe it I 
Oh could 1 only say what I have seen* 

How can 1 tell and how can you receive it, 

How [ill he brlhgetli you where I have bren i 


The highest truth is "ineffable,”' above all relativity* 
as Buddhist schoolmen later spent themselv^ to prove, 
and though he was not an agnostic In most things, yet like 
all men (except spiritualists) he was necessarily an agnostic 
as to details of the life after death. But in this life he 
could show them how to enjoy the Nibbana of a quiet 
conscience, and of a mind at rest. And though he was 
not a Mystic in quite the usual sense* Gotama was of that 
august company: he could not describe the goal* but he 
could show the way to it; and like other Mystics he 
became very definite here:* and gave to the world his 
famous Eightfold Noble Path. Before we examine this, 
let us note here that his refusals to be more definite were 
interpreted by Buddhist philosophers m later days as 
denials,* and that much of the confusion which exists as 
to his teaching is due, as Max Muller showed fifty years 
ago, CO a confusion between the teachings of Gotama 
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and those of the schoolmen of later days. What Bishop 
Bigandet and others represent as the popular view of the 
Nirvana in contradistinction from that of the Buddhist 
divines was^ if I am not mistaken,” he wrote In 1869, 
“the conception of Buddha and his disciples." It was 
a great forward step to distinguish between the doctrine 
of the Founder and that of the later schoolmen, and in the 
following year Childers wrote as follows; "The word 
Nirvana is applied to two different things; first to the 
annihilation of existence, which is the ultimate goal of 
Buddhism, and, secondly, to the state of sanctification, 
which Is the stepping-stone to annihilation, and without 
which annihilation cannot be obtained.”^ That later 
Buddhists have used the word in both these senses is 
, dear, and yet Dr. Rhys Davids* is surely right when he 
' insists that the Founder laid all the stress upon the ethical 
process of sanctification, and refused to answer, except 
in baffling terms, when men pressed him about the con¬ 
tinued existence of the saint after death. He seems Indeed 
on occasion to have indicated that both the annihtJation- 
ists and the etcrnalists are wrong, for both are following 
vain speculations.^ And yet to many scholars it seems 
clear that he did himself sow the seeds which developed 
into the doctrine of annihilation; is not his basal doctrine 
of anatta such a seed ? And is not the whole phraseology 
of “ blowing out,” “uprooting,” “killing the germ of re¬ 
birth," open to misinterpretation Yet we have always 

^ TrobflD-. Litirary 1870^ 
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to remember that the records which we possess are the 
work of later monastic schools and that what their 
Founder really siud is inevitably colored by their own 
beli efs« 

Probably we shall never be able to answer these 
questions finally- what is clear is that two things arc 
explicitly stated in the canonical books, and In the ortho¬ 
dox AfiVim/ii to be implied b y the term “Nibbana,”i 

first the extinction of craving, and second the extinction 
of the process of becoming. The first is the means to 
the second, which is the end. It is well to make a carefiil 
study of the synonyms which the Buddhist uses to describe 
what this ideal means to him.' It is called santi, peace;^ 
mutd, freedom; it is sldbhutam, the coolness that allures 
the pilgrim of a world in flames; it is the dipam, or 
island to which he passes from the waters of samsara; 
it is saranam or lenam, a refuge from this fleeting show of 
things; and more negatively it is amatam, that which is 
not dead; acchuta, that which is not dying; akuto-bhaya, 
a fearless state; and above all it is tanhakkhaya and 
dukkha-kkhaya, the destruction of craving and of sorrow. 
This is the essence of Buddhism, and In many places occurs 
the saying: “As the great ocean has but one flavor, so 
my doctrine and discipline has but one flavor, that of 
deliverance from suflering/' In at least one passage this 
deliverance is defined as bhava-nlrodho, the cessation of 
becoming. But this is not necessarily the same as 
annihilation; and indeed the Mahlyana soon made' 
Nirvana a synonym for the Absolute; it is the Ultimate 
Reality, And if negatives are used to describe it no less 
are they used in the Upsnishads to describe the Atman, 
the One and Absolute. “Neti, Ned,” not so, is the final 

^ See jAppcndii [IE. 
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word in cither case, as in all attempts of mystics to define 
what they experience. 

To those who pressed the quesrion: "Docs this cessa¬ 
tion inTolve annihilation ?'* Gotama seems sometimes to 
have replied that this is not a question which is of practical 
importance, that it does not concern the holy life, nor 
Jeari to insight; but at others he flatly condemned the 
annihilationisis as heretics. And if we who are not 
Buddhists cannot conceive how a stream of thoughts, 
emotions, and volitions can persist “when Karma’s energy 
is spent,” the modern Buddhist may quite fairly retorts 
“What is your own doctrine of the soul or self, here and 
hereafter ?” If we refer to the psychol<^scs, they will 
be found in some cases at least to agree with Gotama that 
the thinker and the thought are one, and yet that we are 
free to believe in, even if we cannot imagine, an existence 
of this “ self” after death. And if we turn to the moralists 
they may well reply with Emerson and Gotama: “Of 
immortality, the soul when well employed is incurious. 
It is so well that it is sure that it will be well.” And 
Sakyamuni was first of all a moral teacher — a physician 
of sick souls. 

Yet this statement needs safeguarding. Above the 
“details of mere morality” — ^Important as they are — 
he valued his own mystical experiences, for morality must 
have an authoritative foundation. If the Buddhist can¬ 
not say: “Thus salch the Lord,” he can and does say; 
“Thus hath the Buddha told us, and he is King of the 
Dhamma. Has he not experienced truth ? Is he not 
himself the Truth ?” 

And the Teacher himself bids men praise him, not for 
his moral teachings, but because he has “realized and seen 
for himself other things, profound, subtle, hard to realize 
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and to understand, yet sweet and tranqulUizing.”' *‘He 
has found the birthless Incomparable Yoga-calm of 
Nirvana.’'* And this is beyond the sphere of reason 
. . . • felt or experienced only by the wise. In a word, 
he is an authoritative moral Teacher in virtue of his own 
deep mystical experience. His citizenship is in heavenly 
places. And out of this other-worldly spring come the 
wide waters of his benevolence. All sentient hfe is one 
all are companions in the Great Quest, for all are fellow- 
victJnis in the toils of Samsira. 

Gotama’s ethical system is intimately connected with 
his more philosophical teaching. It is clearly and closely 
related to the Hindu systems of his day, and indeed to 
moral systems everywhere—^ fact which still kindles a 
naive surprise in many minds. The interesting thing in 
it is rather that it differs from all other types of ethical 
theory. Though the Buddha did not deny the existence 
of the godSj* yet he appeals to no divine sanction but 
rather to an enlightened self-interest^: The man who 
harms another is a fool, for he also harms himself. Vice 
brings unhappiness as the shadow follows the body. 
Happiness is the bloom upon virtue. Let each man be a 
friend to himself and he will be happy} altruism is really 
an enlightened egoism, 

Here, then, is no “thus salth the Lord” of the Hebrew 
prophet, and no appeal even to social sancrion. The 
"eightfold path** is a moral discipline for the Individual, 
and makes its appeal to the reason. It begins with right 

* Cf. UK* Ane*iW, "BwEdWsE Eduo,** EJLE. 
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opinions^.’' for the Teacher realized as few have done that 
aU good or evil begins in the mind, and that people can¬ 
not act aright unless they first think aright; and the most 
popular summary of his moral teachings condenses his 
ethic in a sentence: “Flee evil, set about doing good, 
cleanse your inmost thought." Beginning then in the 
mind, the Noble Path is a carefully graded ascent passing 
on to right aspirations, right speech, right acts, right means 
of livelihood, unril by right effort and right concentration 
of mind the high peak of right contemplation and of the 
four trance-states is reached- Middle Path as it is, it is 
yet exacting enough to demand a specialization which is 
only for the few. These are called to break the Ten 
Fetters and to reach Samadhi, a tranquil, "cool" state of 
mental equilibrium, and to enjoy the Jhanas. Beginning 
in a secluded place to meditate upon some subject spe¬ 
cially suited to his temperament,' the recluse is instructed 
to concentrate his attention until he reaches a condition 
of ecstatic joy. Here is a third distinctive feature. This 
Samadhi is the means to the extinction of Tanha, to the 
increasing of religious knowledge, and to the acquisition 
of supernormal powers, Abhiilna, which include a memory 
of one's former existences and the power to pass through 
space, and to work certain other wonders, Iddhi. Here 
Buddhism owes much to the ancient Yoga, and like it 
makes faith, energy, wisdom, and other qualities of the 
moral will prerequisites to these trance-states. 

"The ideal of early Buddhism is the equilibrium of 
morals (Sila), meditation Qbana), and intuitive wisdom 

^ Then Gyc pncicipd lulijfcti foe lawd^tiltoEu 
iCAfijnAUunju—raeditalion tipoa pity 
MctlSbhainn^—opoa caotpiuitm 
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(PaSna).” And this c<][ulibrium is not easily reached. 
Whether anyone reaches it is difficult to say; the monk 
is forbidden to make such a claim on his own behalf, and 
who else can know ? My impression, based on careful 
investigation, is that in the modem Buddhist world these 
higher practices are hardly to be found except in some few 
earnest followers of the Zen school in Japan. That the 
Founder and some of his immediate followers attained to 
Satnadhi seems clear. That he, or at least the early 
Writers, anticipated that it would become a rare accom- 
plishment seems equally clear. Arhats are not much' 
mentioned after the close of the P^i canon, partly because 
of the difficulty of the Way, but more, as we shall see, 
because it ceased to commend Itself to the majority as a 
true interpretation of the mind of the Founder. The' 
Lohans or Arhats of China are a limited group of eighteen, 
representing perhaps the "eighteen schools” of orthodoxy, 
but the Bodhisattvas are innumerable, "Save yourself 
before you can save others” is the .Arhat ideal; "Save, 
others and you save yourself” is the Bodhlsattva's creed. 
In other words: "self-realization" is the former, "self, 
realization through self.sacrifice," the latter ideal. 

From the first it seems clear that Buddhism did empha¬ 
size the power of love or compassion, "the unbounded 
friendly mind,” as a means to reach these high states, 
"All the means available as grounds for right conduct are 
not worth a sixteenth part of the liberation of the heart 
through love. That outshines them all in radiance and 
absorbs them into! itself,”’ so says the Ithumka or 
Ijipa of Buddhism, and among the many noble teach-* 

^ Btndtifiiifj CU ite Chiiitsui cxWti uf co tan km" u m. 
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ings of the earJy Sanghsi shines out the poetn on compas¬ 
sion so often quoted but always worthy of comment and 
study; 

recking nought of self, a mother's love 
Enfolds and cherishes her only son. 

So through the world let thy compassion move 
And compass living creatures every one; 

Soaring and sinking in unfettered liberryj 
Ftcc from Ul-wiil^ purged of aJl enmity I 

There are, if we may so express it, two other wings in 
this early Buddhism l^ides that of contemplation by 
which the soul may mount to a life truly sublime. One 
is the wing of wisdom; the other, less developed as yet, 
is the wing of love. For it is to the mind, after all, that 
Buddhism makes its chief appeal, and here lies the unique 
’contnbutjon of Buddhist ethics, that it blends with its 
practical aim a system of theoretical wisdom. And this 
wisdom is not the ordinary wisdom of the man in the 
street, but a mystic insight, an Intuition which sees 
things as they are and chooses the best. Through this 
insight man realizes the Dhamma as the universal truth, 
and when he reaches Nibbana he has realized what was 
later defined as an all-cmbracmg intelligence, and a love 
as all-inclusive. Thus the crown and sum of Buddhist 
f morality may be said to be negatively a dispersal of the 
clouds of Ignorance (Avijja) and positively the dawning of 
, the light of Bodhi. It is morally the thrusting^iut of 
egoism by the awakening of benevolence or altruism. At 
a later date it was to be religiously interpreted as the 
surrender of the self to the will of an Eternal Being: for 
the present it remains a moral communion with all sentient 
beings. To pervade them with thoughts of love—this is 
the way to union with Brahman, i.e,, to Nibbana. 
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Underlying the whole system Is this sense of the unity 
of all things^ a germ which was to develop before many 
centuries into a metaphysical system hardly distinguish¬ 
able from the Hindu philosophy against which Bud^lsm 
was essentially a rebellion; and into a theology akin to 
that of orthodox Christianity. 

And here we must notice the place which faith (Saddha) 
plays in the ethical system of Sakyamuni; for hj^followers 
in millions today believe in salvation by faith; and in him ^ 
as Savior, ivhether they are orthodox lay-Hinayanists of 
Burma and Ceylon or followers of the Mahayana schools 
of Japan and China, 

The development of such a doctrine is not unnatural. 
Faith is one of the cardinal virtues of early Buddhism. 
It is the first of the indriyas, or "organs,” energy being 
the second, mindfulness the thirds contemplation thei 
fourth, and wisdom the fifth. In other words, the Bud^ 
dhist is to have faith in order that he may attain to. 
wisdom. In one passage it is ranked with intuition as the ' 
means of salvation. What is the exact connotatton of 
Saddha, or faith, and what is the object to which it is to 
cling? 

Much has been written upon the subject, and yet it 
may almost be summed up in two sayings attributed to 
Gotama himself. The first is in the Majjhima Niksya: 
"Wjioso shall turn to_mc with faith and love shall reach' 
one of the heavenly worlds. And whatsoever monk shall ' 
conform Mmself to my teaching, walking in full faith in it, 
he shall attain to Full Awakening.”* In other words, 
faith in the teacher has its reward, but it is a less reward 
than that given to faith in his teachings. The Buddha 
is the guide, let the disciple trust In his guidance. It Is 

' Nlk^ In SSlicSjm i. tJ; m harfia fw Uy-f&Ik by wmy (jf F 
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clear from other passages that he sought constantly to 
disentangle the tendrils of devotion which were beginning 
to cling to his person, and to attach them to the Dhamma: 
"He that secth the Teaching, sceth Me," says the ///* 
vuttaka. 

with this attitude of faith In the teaching should be 
mentioned that of devodon to the Sangha in which the 
I teaching is embodied: “He that would wait upon me, let 
him wait upon the sick brethren."' 

One of the earliest formulas of Buddhism, that of the 
ordinadon ceremony, esepresses this attitude toward the 
Three Jewels: “I take refuge in the Buddha, in the 
I Sangha, and in the Dhamma, and these Three Jewels are 
the objects of orthodox Buddhist faith. This formula is 
of great importance. The fact that it puts “The Buddha” 
first in defiance of his own teachings indicates a somewhat 
late date; as it stands it represents a Buddhist expression 
of the later Hindu practice — ;bhakti, devotion to god or 
saint; knowledge of religious truth; and asceticism. 
Hinduism put the second first as the most important, and 
Gotama seems clearly to have done so too. Knowledge 
of the Dhamma, trust in the Buddha, the mild asceticism 
of the Sangha—this Is the Buddhist substitute for the 
^ Hindu ways to Nirvana. And this "taking refuge" is an 
act of faith in all three. This faith Is a psychological 
state of mind; the Buddha himself being described as 
saddha^hattho, or one who has faith as his hand, and by 
the words pasada, mani>.pasada, eitta-pasada, is implied 
a calm, serene attitude which is produced by the Dhamma 
as a muddy pool is made dear by a magic jewd. 

Faith is moreover “the root of right views,"^ as doubt 
I CVicikicci) is the source of confusion and conflict. "Right 

' m. i™. 6. . IZ/JW. 6(; Rty, ,Sj, 
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views” says the Iliuuiiaka "'are as essentid as right 
conduct/' 

This attitude soon, however, began to develop into a 
kind of bhalctij or deyorion;* the great Teacher could not 
keep men from loving him; and this love kindled their 
imagination until they came to regard him as knowing 
things hidden from the great Brahma himself/ as the 
only source of truth; *^All that is well said is a word of 
the Blessed One/^^ 

Even so, however, the g ood Budd hi&t pass^ on from 
to experience and You,” says the Teacher t 

to Ananda, "say this in faith ^ I know it from experience.” ' 
And the Arhat is one who has passed on the wings of 
faith and love to knowledge. 

UTiat shall we say as to Gotama's own faith ? It is 
clear in the first place that he bdieved in the reasonable¬ 
ness of the universe; law is universal Secondly, he had 
a conception of law in the moral sphere so thorough-going, 
so subtle, and intelligent in its workings, as to appear to 
later Buddhists nothing else than m absolute Mind;^ and 
in some undoubtedly early sayings we may find indications 
that he was no atheist, as some of his followers have 
believed. In the TeviJJa Sutfn he uses the admirable 
words; "To pervade the world with kindliness, pity, 
sympathy', and equable feeling — this is the way to union 
with Brahma." This saying is isolated and is of course 
susceptible of more than one interpretation; it may well 
be an argumeniam ad hoT^inej.* "The devotees of Brahrna 
are busy seeking union with him: very good; let us 
redefine the Nirvana of Brahma as Nlbhana, and show 

' Cr pp. m boo-k of cbe dittij oriitiuylDM 
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diem a more excellent way.” That this is what the 
Refoirner aimed at doing is clear; but it may well be 
that it was not Brahma to whom he objected bur the 
methods of worship employed, and the conception of 
absorption into the absolute Brahman a kind of chemical 
fusion. In place of this he offered men an ethical har¬ 
mony with the universe, and an escape from the flux of 
becoming to the peace and joy of being. And inasmuch 
as the ways of Mukd, salvation, offered by the religious 
leaders of his day were not moral, not related to the hu¬ 
man life about them, he did what Jesus did in Judea, and 
satirized these blind leaders of the blind. They were 
guilty either of ignoring the real nature of the self or of 
forgetdng the lawfulness of the universe, and the right¬ 
eousness which is working in it, May it not be that like 
Jesus the Indian reformer did indeed relate these to a 
Supreme Being ? And that when he used the personal 
i Brahma and the impersonal Brahman he meant them to 
be understood in the old way, but with a new and purified 
connotation ? That he came to “ fulfil, not to destroy" f 
This is what the bulk of modern Buddhists believe, and 
this was his attitude to the whole Hindu system of his 
day. Brahma and Brahman, the Vedas, the Brahmins, 

; Nirvana, the Dharma, the Atman, Karma itself—he 
^defined them all. Early Buddhism, like early Chris¬ 
tianity, consisted in a revaluation of values, a transforma- 
(tion of ritual rightness into moral righteousness, a bring¬ 
ing of an other-worldly joy and peace into the midst 
of a sorrowful world. Go tarn a like Jesus towers above 
our vindication of his originality. These gave the people 
bread; others told them how it might be made! There 
were, moreover, in Sakyamuni as in Jesus great and 
sublime qualities wWcH bound men and women to him 
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by enduring bonds. His magnerism was such that they 
were converted in many cases long before their reasons 
can have been satishedj and such was his insight into 
human hearts that we find him adapting his method with 
so sure a couch as to win the title “Physidan of Souls,” 
and with so much love that even when he used the knife 
his patients loved him no less devotedly. They found 
in him one who was intensely interested in them, never 
impatient, and in whom was no respect of persons. The 
poor sweeper Sunita, who had seen him moving serene and 
majesdc among kings and nobles, adored the courtesy 
with which he smiled as he greeted him, and to the leper 
he gave of his best, discerning beneath his rags and sores 
a mind ready "as a clean and spotless robe for the dye,” 
and only waiting for the right word to be numbered among 
the saints, Men respected the fearless teacher who 
redefined so many of their religious and social catchwords, 
and who set up a new religious democracy in which worth 
rather than birth was the standard, and in which liberty 
was sanely tempered and controlled. Here was a new 
and reasonable Way, which knew nothing of priestcraft 
and yet gave access to divine Truth, which cut at the roots 
of religiosity and yet kept much of the mystery and glamor 
of religion, which struck a sane balance between asceticism 
and worldliness, and between self-culture and altruism. 
Here, above all, was an authentic voice speaking of the 
things of real experience, however ine(Fable, and a con¬ 
tagious joy, quiet yet unmistakable, amid the charlatans 
and sophists of the day who told men the way to Nirvana, 
but without conviction or enthusiasm, and who handed 
out to starving souls either husks or recipes for making 
bread. The followers of Sakyamuni might be compared 
to these in the words used by Tertulllan of the early Chris- 
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dan church; "Our common people are more virtuous 
than your philosophers." 

They left all and followed him, accepting his simple 
challenge, "Come, Bhikkhu," as a call to lifedong discipline, 
or if he did not so order it, as laymen served him and his 
brethren with simple and sincere devotion. So this 
master of men lived among them. In the world yet not of 
it, "as a fair lotus unsullied by the mud in which it grows ”j 
so he set up a realm of righteousness and love which in his 
lifetime centered about him, and when he passed away 
claimed him as its Eternal King. The story of its growth 
is one of the great chapters in human history. Not least 
of the claims of early Buddhism to originality is its 
missionary spirit. Contemporary Hindu philosophy 
seems in comparison an arid intellectualism. 


CHAPTER II 
PATALI-PUTRA 

The Spread of the Bh&mma and Its Safeptarding 
{ea. 3^0 B,C.) 

"Gnoiest of pjis h the pft of the l^hammar —^Asoka Vaiqhana. 

W* have seen that the essence of Siky am uni’s teach¬ 
ing was the universality of the Dhamma and of the Law 
of Causation, and that with this went the conception of 
the unity of all existence. Kings and emperors, always 
eager to lind a bond of union among the various elements 
in their domain, soon began to favor this new teaching; 
thus during the lifetime of Gotama we find Bimbisara very 
obviously looking about for a helpful religion, and finally 
choosing Buddhism, of which he became a devoted cham¬ 
pion; and his parriddc son, Ajatasattu, later on also 
became a good Buddhist. Their kingdom of Magadha 
formed the nucleus of the two mighty empires of the 
Mauryas and Guptas, aided, no doubt, by the Buddhist 
religion, which not only unified the people but helped to 
keep the Brahmins in their place.' Patali-putra, on the 
northern bank of the Son, was the capital of the Mauryas, 
and though we cannot find evidence of the splendor which 
made the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hian (400 a.d.), attribute its 
building to genii, yet it was undoubtedly a magnificent 
city; and hlegasthenes, a Greek contemporary, describes 
it as a fortress with a garrison of a million armed menl 
A great pillared hall has recently been excavated, and 
shown to bear a strong resemblance to the Hall of the 
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Hundred Pillars at Persepolis-’ Here, two hundred years 
after the passing of Gotama, the great Asoka Vardhana 
or Piyadassi seized upon Buddhism—or more truly, per¬ 
haps, was seized by it—and with his genius for organ¬ 
ization used it as a bond of union, and spread its ethical 
teachings in a simple lay-form far and wide; for the under- 
Ij-ing doctrine of unity had for him political as well as 
philosophical meaning, and he realized that it had inter¬ 
national as well as national bearings. In this greatest of 
India's kings, "beloved of the gods” and friend of man 
and beast, we see what the Dhamma, divorced from its 
monasticism, and also apparently from its metaphysic 
and psychology, can do for a nation. Converted about 
z6o B.c. by the horrors of a great war of aggression, 
Asoka became a man of peace and called upon his subjects 
throughout India and upon neighboring countries to 
accept this “greatest of g^fts," the code of filial piety, of 
brotherly kindness, of justice and truth, of tolerance and 
Strenuous endeavor after the higher life. Setting a noble 
example in his own loving care for the temporal welfare 
of his people, he urged upon them the pre-eminence of the 
Dhamma, set about building glorious Stupas, com- 
memoraring not only the life of Sakyamuni but that 
of two former Buddhas, and in their honor stimulated 
India to produce an art unsurpassed in her history. By 
such means he united his people in the bonds of the 
Dhamma, and Buddhism was established as the national 
religion. His guru was, according to northern tradition, 
the Bhikkhu Upagupta, known in the Ceylon chronicle as 
Tissa, and it is possible that at the end of bis reign the 
emperor himself became a monk, for the Chinese pilgrim, 
I-Tsing, has left us a description of a statue of Asoka 

* Stt D. B. JJlJ.S.t 1911- 
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dressed in the yellow robe, and h!s younger brother or 
son, Mahinda, was undoubtedly a monk^ who with his 
sister, Sanghamitta, laid the foundations of a great 
Buddhist civilization in Lanka, or Ceylon. Asoka is 
also credited with missions to Suvarna-Bhumi, or Lower 
Burma, and in India proper to lands as far north as the 
Himalaya country around Punisapura, and as far south 
as Mysore. Of these missions his edicts, carved on rocks 
and pillars, are sufficient evidence, and it is likely that 
missionary envoys were sent also to the Greek kingdoms 
of Asia and to Egypt, whose rulers are mentioned on several 
of them. Thus did the benign influence of the Dhamma 
begin to spread, and its significance as an international 
bond for the next thousand years cannot be estimated. 
In Asoka it showed not only what it could do as a nation- 
building power but also as an international force, and in 
him we may see the Bodhisattva type prevailing over the 
more austere Arhat, though he is known to the monks of 
the Ceylon monasteries merely as an Upaslka, or lay- 
adherent. The laity of India were not slow to see in 
him the fulfilment of the old ideal of Cakkavatti, or uni¬ 
versal monarch, who united her peoples and bound other 
nations to her in the bonds of gratitude and peace. 

But if Buddhism was to be so great a bond of union, it 
must Itself be united, and already in addition to many 
minor differences which occasioned no Ill-feeling there 
were by the time of Asoka fundamental paints upon which 
Buddhists disagreed, and already the germs of the amazing 
divergences of later days are present in the Order. As to 
what the main differences of opinion were, the tex ts, which 
are clearly partisan, give very conflicting accounts. 

Orthodox tradition maintains that a hundred years or 
more before the Asokan period a heresy of the Vajjian 
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monks of Vesali had been condemned as combining too 
great freedom of interpretation with laxity in such grave 
matters as sexual continence. However this may be, 
no new sect arose for a time, and we should be critical in 
accepting the statement of their rivals that it was from 
this heresy that the school of the Mahisanghikas arose in 
later days. Yet this school has left us a book, the 
MflAapflJtu, which indicates that they were, to say the 
least, lacking in a sense of proportion. VVe shall discuss 
it later, and merely note here that it contains a small 
nucleus of Vinaya, or rules of discipline, overlaid with a 
confused mass of birth-stories of the Buddha, and much 
other irrelevant matter; and this cursory glance at it will 
help us to realize how much Buddhism needed to safeguard 
its canon and to insist on maintaining its emphasis on the 
sane and lofty moral teaching of its Founder, Whether 
Asoka did it the former service or not, he will always be 
famous for his championship of this moral law. The 
following, one of his later edicts, is tj'plcal of all: 

Thus saith his Majesty; Father and mother mu f t be obeyed; 
respect for ail living creatures must be Snnty esEablishcd; truth must be 
spoken. These arc virtues of the Law of Piety, which must be prac¬ 
tised. The teacher must be reverenced by the pupil, and proper 
courtesy must be shown to relatives. This is the ancient nature of 
piety, this leads CO length of days, and according to this men must act. 

Thus, though Asoka confined himself for die most part 
to a simple lay-ethic, it seems that he accepted the 
Buddhist doctrine of Kamma/ and recognized an order of 
the universe making for righteousness—not a bad working 
religion for an emperor. 

It is interesting to think of this great layman convening 
a council of the monks, helping them to put their house 
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in order, and advising them on their religious reading; 
nor is there sufficient reason to reject the large body of 
tradition which tells us that he did so to fix the canon and 
to reform abuses. Vincent Smith has made a good case 
for placing this assembly, which met at Patali-putra, 
between 24J and 238 b.c. If it had been earlier, the 
emperor would surely have mentioned it on the Seven 
Pillar Edicts set up in the thirty-second year of his reign, 
to commemorate what he had done for the furtherance of 
the Dhamma. On the Bhabra Edict he commends seven 
passages, almost all of which have been variously identified 
by Win tern ita, Xosambi, Rhys Davids, and others i 
they seem to be portions of the Fittaya, Itivultahi^ Suua 
Nipata^ and Anguttara Nikdya; though “all things 
spoken by the Blessed One are well spoken,” these are of 
special moment to monks and nuns. Two of his sermons, 
the famous fire-sermon and his address to Rahula, are 
specially mentioned. Now it is reasonable to suppose 
that the emperor, who seems in his paternalism to have 
been a forerunner of Wilhelm of Hohciisollcni, followed 
up this advice by organizing a council to make some sort 
of selection from the Sacred Lore, and though the canon 
was certainly not fixed with any rigidity at this rime, nor 
reduced to writing even according to the Ceylon chronicle 
for another two centuries, and though some notable 
additions have been made even after the Sacred Lore was 
converted into Sacred Books, yet “the Pall TipUaka may 
be regarded as not very different from the Magadhi 
canon of the third century How great is the credit 
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due to the “schools of recitets,” mentioned in an Asokan 
edict and in the Milinda Panha^ and to the faithful scribes 
whom Fa-Hian found at work in Ceylon in the fifth 
century, for preserving to the world this wonderful collec¬ 
tion of ajiclent litcraturel It is their edition that has 
come down to us< It contains works of real genius, and 
some of the "Psalms of the Brethren" breathe the fresh¬ 
ness and glamor of the dawn, and are yet highly wrought 
poetry. "In skiUfu] craftsmanship and beauty these 
songs are worthy to be set beside the hymns of the Rig 
Veda, and the lyrical poems of Kalidas,”* Nearly the 
w'hole of this great library is now available in Romanized 
Pali, and much of It in English and German translations. 
As its name implies, it is made up of three “Baskets," 
or collections: (i) Finaya^ or "Rules of Discipline," (2) 
Si 4 J/a, or “Dialogues," and (3) ^bkidhamma^ "Higher 
Religion/’ or explanatory treatises. 

I. VINAVA 

These rules were gradually evolved, and we can trace 
their growth in the earliest narrativeSj as occasion arose^ 
Gotama would make a rule, or establish a practice, some¬ 
times as a result of criticism from without, as w’hen the 
people of Magadha complained that his monks kept no 
retreats in the wet season like those of other orders, some¬ 
times to meet schism from within, as in the numerous 
•instances of the unruly monks of Kosambi. After the 
death of their master the Sangha continued this method 
of accumulating disciplinary laws for many generations 
to come, and the Fitiaya as a whole maintains the direct¬ 
ness and precision of the Founder. To students of the 
monastic life this “Basket” is full of interest, and indeed 

* A K. Coomarmrttnj^ /At BiiddMim, p, agj. 
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it is not possible to understand Buddhism without it.* 
Yet it almost certainly represents a stage of Its evolution 
later and more monastic than that of the Founder. 

2. SUTTA 

The second collection* Suita^ or " Dialogues,” consists 
of five parts, or Nikayos: 

I. The Digho^ or long dialogues, thirty-four in num¬ 
ber, dealing with doctiines of special importance, e.g., 
(a) the Brahmajela or "Perfect Net,” which deals 

with practices of the Brahmins which are not to be 
commended, and mentions sixty-two heretical schools; 
{b) the Somofttiapfiala Sutta, which deals with the fruits 
of the life of a Bhikkhu, and discusses other sects; (f) the 
Amhattha Sutta^ which deals with the great question of 
caste; the SigaIo\mda Suna^ dealing with the duties 
of the laity; while others deal with subjects already dis¬ 
cussed in chapter i; thus the Mahanidana Sutta has to 
do with the Law of Causation, and Arhatship is the 
theme of many. 

The collection Is dearly of mixed date; amid much that 
is stilted and conventional it has imbedded in it a rare 
jewel, the famous Makapatinibbana SutiSj most authentic 
of aD the Buddhist records of the life of the Founder. 
In words sublime in their simplicity and pathos it tells 
the story of his passing, and the characters that it depicts 
are real human beings, not 1 ay-figuresi the fussy and' 
faithful Ananda Is drawn from life, and there are touches 
of humor in the words of Sakyamuni, which no devout 
Buddhist would or could invent. Yet even this great 

iTIuc tl^urec tecowu; (l> (a) ind 

Cl) Hk £nl CvflCAitii mbs cf pcTHHUkl Cojidact tncmbi snd bueis; dte 
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fragment of a real "gospel" is mixed up with the miracu¬ 
lous, and seems itself to be composite; while another 
sutta, the Mahapaddnaf is dearly late in its entirety, deal¬ 
ing wholly with miraculous happenings, and exhausting 
itself in honorifics of Sakyamuni- The twenty-sixth 
dialogue of this collection puts into the mouth of Saky- 
,amuni the prophecy of another Buddha, Mctteyya (only 
mentioned here in the Pali canon, and in Buddhaghosa's 
'commentary, but a notable figure in the Sanskrit 
Mahay^a), who will restore the fortunes of the faith 
when they have fallen; and unless we are to see in this 
an utterance of the serene Teacher in a rare moment of 
depression, it would seem to be a "prophecy after the 
event"—to belong therefore to a very late era, when the 
fortunes of Hmayana Buddhism were on the wane. 
The cult of Mctteyya seems to have thriven as the Golden 
Age of Indian Buddhism was passing. 

As to the dogmatic contents of this collection, as Dr. 
Macdonnell says: “It already contains the dogma of six 
' Buddhas as precursors of Gautama, and presupposes the 
whole Buddha legend."* He could, if he would, prolong 
his existence upon earth for an aeon. In some of its 
highly elaborated dialogues, too, Sakyamuni is depicted 
as conversing with heavenly beings, and these may well 
have served as the model for the Mahay^a romances 
which were to become so popular in the first centuries of 
the Christian Era." The Teuijja Sutta contains a notable 
passage in which directions are given for pervading the 
whole universe with thoughts of love, for "this is the 
way to union with Brahma." 

“ ** (BuOdiiiiih Vel VIL 
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2 . The Majjkima^ or Sutias of middle length, axe one 
hundred and fifty-two sermons and dialogues, which 
reveal a more human and less artificial Gotama. But 
these too are of mixed date, containing a fairly large ele¬ 
ment of miracle and some ethical teaching like that in 
the famous “parable of the Saw/* which may well mark ' 
a transition stage between Hmayana and Mahay an a 
ethical ideals, being nearer to that of the Bodhisattva 
tiian to that of the Arhat, As to its Buddhology the 
Majjhima is also transitional; its Buddha is a man who 
li^ freed himself from passion and delivers others, If 
they accept his law with unquestioning obedience, for he 
has attained to absolute truth/ He is '* the incomparable 
king of the Dhamma,’* and as such "the perfect phy¬ 
sician/’ the “captain of the ship of salvation.”* 

3 - The Satnyutta, or mixed dialogues, fifty-stx in 
number, contain some early verse, the famous “Wheel- 
turning Sermon,” said to have been the first public 
utterance of Sakyamuni after his enlightenment, and 
some later material, such as the story of Punna, which 
may well be an echo of the missions of Asoka, and which 
embodies in an exquisite dialogue the Bodhlsattva ideal 
of resolute and indomitable good-will in sacrificial service. 
The claim that the' Buddha is sinless^ would also suggest 
a somewhat late date. 

Among the undoubtedly early material in this collec¬ 
tion are ballads of great beauty and of considerable 
dramatic skill, especially those in which Mara the Tempter 

^ Ct SdAjjhimA ill U wwl ?+ 7^+ 
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is defeated by the Buddha or one of his followers, and 
leaves the stage "cast down and ver)' sorrowful." 

4. The JngtiUitray or “Adding One Collection," is 
clearly late, recapitulating matter found in early collec¬ 
tions, and artificial and tedious in its arithmetical arrange¬ 
ment. Its structure suggests a later development of the 
catecheticai schools. In its Buddhology too it is 
advanced; Gotama, who has the physical marks of a 
superman, is sinless"in the world yet undefiled, and is 
the only teacher of truth; he is, Jn fact, an omniscient 
demigod—a position, be it noted, of unstable equilibrium. 
Either men must go forward and take the Mahayana posi¬ 
tion, or backward and recover that of the earlier Sangha, 
that he is the wise and loving “elder brother of the world."' 

5. The Khtiddakaj or short collection of fifteen books 
and booklets, mostly in verse, contains prayers and 
charms, together with some stable poems like that upon 
Mettam, or compassion, so justly famous. And still 
more important as a link with the Mahayana is its doctrine 
of Patidanam, or reversible merit, which teaches that 
merit gained by one may be shared with others—a seed- 
thought capable of strange and far-reaching developments, 
as we shall see, and opening the door at once to the ancient 
^nrpstinr cults of the whole Orient, The doctrine may 
indeed be an accommodation on the part of Sakyamuni 
himself, or of the early Sangha, to meet these inveterate 
beliefs, and certainly the book as a whole is old, containing 
the Dhammapada and Iti^uttaksiy anthologies of Logta or 

■ Gcfnin tnuiiLftliDn by the ShikSbu Lcipaig, and lonie 
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gnomic utterances^ of which the latter was In existence 
before the time of Asoka, and many of which may well 
be the actual words of the Founder, Gotama Is in this 
collection a great human teacher whose claim to authority ^ 
Is sdf-eridencing, but he has qualified for this position by 
a long series of rebirths* having been Sakra no less than 
thirty-six times and a universal monarch hundreds of 
times.* The 'Jataka book of nearly five hundred and fifty 
stories of these former births of the Buddha was already 
in process of compilation before Asoka's time.* 

3 , abhidhamma 

The five collections of SuU&s arc all to some extent 
brightened and relieved by snatches of verse or by 
anecdotes; almost unrelieved in their tedium are the 
seven books of the "Third Basket of Higher Religion,” 
the Abhidhamma. "However,” says so kindly a critic as 
H, C, Warren, “like the desert of Sahara, they are to be 
respected for their immensity,” 

if the Sidtas were composed with one eye on the laity, | 
the Abhidhamma is scholastic throughout, and of much 
later date. It recapitulates, in the form of a catechism, 
the doctrine of earlier books,* and its formal logic is clearly 
of value to students only, and to them chiefly, we may 
suppose, in disciplining the mind and in checking the 
inveterate Indian tendency to let Imagination run riot. 
It is doubtful if there were ever more than a handful who 
succeeded in practicing these higher flights,'' and for the 
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rest of VIS this work does not add mucli to our knowledge 
of Buddhism.’ Such in outime is the early Pali canon, 
"from which,” says Professor Poussin, “it would be pos¬ 
sible to extract two or three canons all complete, all like 
one another, and all conflicting!” 

It is a library which has had an amazing history, and 
which is worthy of the devoted labors which scholars of 
East and \Yest have consecrated to it. With all Us repeti¬ 
tions, contradictions, and fiction thinly veiled, in spite of 
much in its form that is artificial and much in its matter 
that is tedious. It is a treasure-house, indeed, of the early 
history of an ethical reform almost unique, of a great 
springtide of the human spirit, and, may we not believe, 
of the Spirit of God ? It contains strata of such differeait 
dates as to demand long and scientific study, and raises 
many difficult questions. \\Tiat, for example, has hap¬ 
pened to the original works which must have been com¬ 
piled in Magadhi, a dialect akin to that of the Asokan 
inscriptions ? The Pali canon is in a later literary' diction, 
and is clearly dedved from a different source than the 
Chinese version. 

Very interesting too to the student of religion is the 
process which he can here watch, by which the historic 
Gotama is being transformed into a god. All the more 
impressive because of its na!ver 4 is the growing devotion 
to him which is revealed. So gradual is it, indeed, that 
the custodians of tradition, who for centuries handed on 
these stories with the words, “Thus have I heard,” seem 
quite unconscious of discrepancies and contradictions in 
thenarratives they are preserving side by side. Gradually 
the beloved Teacher "mounts the throne of Brahma” 

tcfBcrit]r tn Httnbutt doi Qiibct to imiDsdi- 
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from which his shrewd thrusts have driven this great 
one among the gods; and the steps are here preserved for 
us: now he is the infallible teacher; now the sublime 
being who can^ if he will, prolong his life on earth indefi¬ 
nitely; now refusing to do this he leaves a finished work, 
and turns their eyes to the teachings he has given them, 
only to find that the human Heart is not to be satisfied 
with such a substitute, and that the empty throne cannot 
remain for long unoccupied. So the Teacher is hailed as 
lord and controller of the universe, master of men and 
gods-' 

If the canon was fixed in Asoka's reign, one would 
imagine that the next step would be to transcribe it. But 
though Asoka’s edicts prove that reading was common, 
this did not take a place for another two or three cen¬ 
turies when, in the reign of Vattagamini of Ceylon, a Pali 
version was made- And that which has come down to 
us is also due to the Ceylon monks, who, under the leader¬ 
ship of the great commentator Buddhaghosa, in the fifth 
century a.d., re-edited this earlier version. The Tipitaka 
has therefore undergone accretions and revisions which 
may well have added to its interpretation of the person of 
Gotama, but which, being made entirely by orthodox 
monks, have carefully excluded the heresies of the 
Mahayana,” and which reveal a cautious attitude toward 
the supernatural w’hicK is shared hy the -Asokan sculptures, 
but not by those of Gandhara. 

Indeed, it is when we turn from the Scriptures to the 
monuments of early Buddhism that we can watch the 
process most clearly. . In the first great period of Buddhist 
art, that of Asoka, there are no images of the Founder, 
but worship is being paid to his symbols the empty 

* d-i Anpiftarvt IL L 67* 
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throne, the Lotus, the Wheel of the Law, the Ftxitprint; 
before all these g^ds and men bow, not only in reverence 
but in worship. In one of the panels, for instance, of the 
great Barhut rail we see King Ajatasatm kneeling before 
the Footprint of the Buddha, and the inscription tells 
us that he is "paying homage to the lord,” It is dear 
that by the middle of the third century n.c. something 
very much like worship of Gotama has been estalC^ 
lishcd; and numerous scenes from the yataka are depicted 
on these railings, and indicate that the Buddha-myth 
was already well developed. Yet there were no temples 
but only c baity as, or shrines, with monks in attendance 
to remind the pilgrims of the limits beyond which worship 
must not go. 

It is not until the second great period of Buddhist art, 
that of Gandhara, that images of the Buddha are found, 
and that he can be described in words of the lihKifaka as 
"having mounted the empty throne of Brahma,” and 
become a chief among the gods or even as the Milinda 
Patiha says, "god of all gods.” The sculptures of Bud¬ 
dhism seem, indeed, to have lagged behind the Scriptures 
in this process of deification; they are useful in confiiming, 
and in some cases correcting, the evidence afforded by a 
critical study of the books. 

It may be well at this point to touch upon the schools 
or sects of the Hlnayana which now appear, to the great 
confusion of the student. The best source for a study of 
these is Buddhaghosa's commentary on the Kath&oaUku, 
The commentary was not written until the fifth century 
A.D., but the book itself is attributed to Tissa, the king’s 
Buddhist teacher, and parts of it may well belong to ^ 
age. Unfortunately it is violently partisan, and scorns 
even to name the schools which it criticizes, and the 
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commentary is inevitably colored by later developments. 
Another source b the Alhidftarmakeiai or "Treasure of 
Abhidharma,” by VasubandhUj' who speaks of eighteen 
schools; and there are also Tibetan accounts. 

Yet much as the traditions differ, they are agreed that 
at an early date occurred the "Five Points" of Mahadeva's 
heresy about Arhatship, and that this precipitated an 
agreement to disagree. The two main schools that 
resulted were the Sthavlravadino or Theravadino, who 
claimed to represent the true “School of the Elders,” and 
the Mahasanghika, or "School of the Great Council,” 
a name allowed them by their adversaries, and suggesting 
pckssibly that they came to be a majority. The former 
school, with its great subsect, the Sarvastivadino, were 
realists alike as to the phenomenal world, the self, and 
the historical Sakyamuni; the subsect differs from its 
parent in holding that an Arhat can fall from his high 
estate. The Mahasanghikas and their great subsect, the 
Lokottaravadtno, held a transcendental view of the person 
of Sakyamuni which at times became even docetk, holding, 
not only that he had been free from human passions but 
that nothing but a phantom or apparition had been seen 
by the men of his day. 

The canon of the Elders or their subsect the Vlbhaj- 
jhavadino is substantially the Pali canon of today. That 
of another of thdr subsccts, the Sarvastivadino, was in 
Sanskrit and little remains except Tibetan and Chinese 
translations. Of the canon of the Mahasanghikas we 
may take as typical the “Book of Great Events,” or 
Mahasastu, compiled by their subsect, the Lokottara^ 
vadino. This book is described by Barth as full of “need- 
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less padding, two, three, or four accounts and more of 
the same episode from different sources, sometimes con¬ 
tradictory, sometimes following one another, sometimes 
scattered through the book, dovetailed into one another, 
disjointed, lacerated." Among its contents are a number 
of birth-stories, long lists of Buddhas, and passages of a 
marked docctic tendency, all of which point to somewhat 
late compilation. But there is undoubted early material, 
and a glance at its chaotic contents helps us to appreciate 
the service attributed to Asoka in calling for the formation 
of a canon. 

The book is interesting, moreover, as helping to bridge 
the gulf between Hinayana and Mafiayana Buddhism. 
It had, for instance, a section on the ten Bhumis, or 
“fields,” of the Bodhisattvas, which is apparently a 
development of the four stages of Arhatship; and in it 
adoration of the Buddha is the principal way of salvation. 
Here, in fact, is a document of the tunnel period between 
Asoka and Kanishka, which is therefore of considerable 
value. 

The Mah^anghikas and the Lokottaravadino may 
be regarded as semi-Mahayanist in their view of the pierson 
of Sakyamuni and in their tendency to deny the reality of 
the phenomenal world. They prepared the way for the 
idealistic schools of a later day. The Elders cldmed 
to be more orthodox alike in their insistence upon the 
reality of the historic Sakyamuni, of the self, and of the 
world. They agree that the world and the self are unreal 
in a moral sense, as being transient and in a constant 
flux. But another subdivision of the Elders, the Sautr^- 
tikas—so called because they preferred to adhere to the 
Suttas and rejected the scholastic Abhidhumma —^were 
Idealists, maintaining that all that exists is the momen- 
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Cary act of cousdousness, and they too began now to sow 
the seeds for the subjective idealism of later schools. 

As to Buddhoiogy, we may thus summarize the views 
of these schools: for Sthaviras> Sakyomunt is a man, 
supernormal but not supernatural, though he makes 
immense claims upon the faith of his followers; he has 
destroyed all germs of rebirth and embodies the Dhamma, 

Yet even in this conservative school there are tendendes 
at work to claim for him a more estalted position; for 
the Sarvastivadino, for instance, he is a Supreme Being, 
worshiped by gods and men. For Mahasanghikas, he is 
lokottara, or supramundane, subject to none of the 
passions or pains to which men are subject, yet behaving 
as a man to accommodate himself to human needs; by 
Yoga he is in union with all truth. 

For all these schools alike the belief in his pre-edstence 
in a long series of sacrificial lives was axiomatic, and 
encouraged a tendency natural to Indian minds to relegate 
history to the background, and to relate the unimportant 
fact to the eternal principle. 

We see the Buddhist world, then, busy for some centu¬ 
ries accounting for the great hero who had given it birth, 
and finding in some of his own utterances the basis for a 
mythologizing process; and in his own principle of the 
unreality of the worldly life a germ from which there 
grew almost inevitably, first, an idealistic philosophy, and 
then a denial of his own real existence as a historic figure. 

But until much critical work has been done upon the texts 
these can only be accepted as tentative generalizations; 
there are crucial questions stUl to be answered, and among 
them the very difficult one as to the(Sanskrit texts of 
Hinayana Buddhism, such as the Mahavasht and the ' ■/ 
Lalita Vistaray books which may be regarded as belonging 
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to the orthodox and yet bridging the gulf between them 
and the Mahayana!^i Are these translations from works 
ori^nally in Pali, or are they original compositions In a 
mixed dialect coeval with it ? This is a problem which is 
being attacked by Japanese and other scholars from three 
sides: their language, the ideas they embody, and the 
form of their compoiiition. Those books which seem to 
owe most to Pall sources are in language most hetero¬ 
geneous; that is one clue. Another is that where there is 
a tendency to depart from the double standard of morality 
of the monastic order, and to substitute for it a single 
standard, we may suspect an original compos]don in 
Sanskrit. For this is the essentially new idea of the 
Mahay in a, and was apparently worked out by Sanskrit 
scholars, such as die group whose work we must now 
consider. However this may be, there can be no question 
that the lay-Buddhism of the Asokan period is a link 
between the old and the new which is most significant; 
and Buddhists of all schools acknowledge their gratitude 
to the man who showed on so vast a stage the spectacle 
of a "theocracy without a God,** and who proved that 
I Buddhism is not merely a religion for world-renouncing 
monks. 

Here was a foundation for the new Buddhism, and 
upon this and two other shafts sunk deep in the Hlnayana 
“the transcendental Buddhology of one school and the 
subjective idealism of another—a new and lofty edifice 
was now reared. 


CHAPTER in 


GANDHARA AND PURUSAPURA 
(SO B.C .-100 A,D.) 

The Birth of Mahayana 

"1 am fhf FatAfr ^ the worlds AH trtfit are my cAi/dreu; alt are 
dettfaed to 3uddhahiHid"—^MimAtMA PtiNDAkiiu. 

Then ihall ii ke aetampHihed that na iiting things m partith of 
dust ihail faii to etiaiti unto Buddhaheod ”— Avatamasaka SOTtu. 

About the northwest frontier of India lie countries 
which during the Buddhist Era were conquered and 
reconquered by many races. On the fertile plain to its 
south was the kingdom of Gandhara with its chief city 
of Purusapura and its University of Taxila, both situated 
on branches of the Indus. Conquered in part by Cyrus 
and more fully by DariusHystaspeSj^ it remained a satrapy 
until the fall of Persia, when it passed to Alexander and 
then to the Mamy'a emperors. It changed hands again 
several times between the Graeco-Hactrians and Graeco- 
Indians, until they in turn were driven out by the Sakas, 
or Scythians, a tribe of whom, the Kushans, under the 
great Kanishka, established their sway over Northern 
India.' 

These frontier lands were happy in the early mission¬ 
aries of Buddhism, the gentle and indomitable Punna, 
whom the Master could not turn from his noble purpose 
of preaching to the wild frontier tribes, as we read in the 
Tipitakoj and " Kassapa, Majjhtma, and Gotiputta, teach¬ 
ers of all the Himalaya lands,” envoys of Asoka, who are 
mentioned in the Great Chronicle of Ceylon^ and whose 

^ Far chnuoSogj tUpacm, pp. J0l^j. 
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remains have recently been discovered at Sanchi and 
Sonari.' By the middle of the second century B.C. these 
tribes were strongly Buddhist enough to win the invading 
Scythians. Their cities of Khotan and Balkh, great cen¬ 
ters of trade^ were centers also of a new religious syncret- 
ism^ and in the fourth century of our era^ Fa-Hian, first of 
the Chinese pilgrims^ who between 399 and 413 a.d> was 
visiting India, hails this region as the second Holy Land of 
Buddhism. It was dotted, he tells us, with a thousand 
monasteries, and was the home of the cult of Maitri, the 
coming Buddha. His figure is familiar in the art of Gan- 
dhara, where as a lay-prince he t)rp)fied the process at work 
in this region by which Buddhism was being transformed 
into a Less monastic, more picturesque, and more universal 
religion (a great way—^Mahayana) and was being fitted to 
capture peoples less ascetic and other-worldly than those of 
India. Purusapura was the capital of Kanisbka, a great 
ruler and a staunch defender of the faith, in the firstcentury 
A.o.^ If Asoka is the Constantine of Buddhism, Kanishka 
is its Clovis, though the comparison in each case does 
honor to the western ruler. Here at Peshawar a stupa, the 
remains of one described by Fi-Hlan "incomparable in 
solemn beauty and majesty,” has been recently unearthed, 
and with it a silver shrine of Greek, or Indo-Greek work¬ 
manship containing remains of Gotama Buddha. It is 
not impossible that further search may lay bare a complete 
commentary upon the Buddhist bcxjks, which legend 
tells us the king engraved upon copper, apparently in 
Sanskrit. 

^ Ardiirraiogicsd mciirE:l!!i hu dmtiL VtF^dlOlttd xhs buddhilt ctunfudoj 
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His coins testify to the vastness of his empire, and 
some of them to his interest In Buddhism/ Beyond this 
it is difBcult to say what was the special service which he 
did it. Hiuert'Tslang tells us that in the four hundredth 
year after the Nirvana, Kanishka, “king of Gandhara, at 
the request of the elder Farsvika, convoked an assembly 
of saintly men, who were conversant with the exoteric 
doctrine of the Three PitakaSf and the esoteric doctrine 
of the Five VidyasJ' ft is not possible to be sure that 
this council ever met, still less that it aimed at establish- 
ing a new Buddhism, {.Indeed, in the Chinese life of ^ 
Vasubandhu it is stated that Kanishka's object was “to 
protect the orthodox from hostile schools and from the 
Mahay an a," and this is borne out by Fa-Hian, who tells 
us that the people of the land were mostly students of 
the Hinayana/ Some acdou was clearly called for; 
indeed, there was imminent danger that Buddhism 
should lose its individuality; it was beset within and 
without by tendencies religious and philosophical, which 
if they did not overwhelm it certainly changed it from a 
moral reform movement to a pantheistic religion, with 
polytheistic and almost monotheistic expressions. And 
about each god or Buddha centered an elaborate worship 
with liturgies and pomp. “The monks took charge of . 
the cult; so that the old chaitya became a temple and the 
monk a pries t.“J 

TTo lay this development upon Kani^hka, or upon any 
one man or group is unscientificj it can only be under¬ 
stood by placing the religion of Buddhism in its context, 
as a part of the complex philosophical and religious move- 

* Otben. imUctCE fliMl lie VTM k Hindu E Ruk^m 
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ntents of the day. Some account should be taken of 
Iranian and Greek ideas, such, for example, as those of 
the (leo-PIatomsts, and some of the cult of Mithras, hut 
it is better to look chiefly to India herself, and we may 
select aspects of five great movements within Hlnduisni, 
all of which may well have had their influence upon the 
development of Buddhist doctrine. J 

First, we may mention the rationalistic Samkhya, 
which was probably formulated at the same time as 
Buddhism,' aims like it at the removal of miser)^ and 
like it rejects the monism of the Upanishads. It teaches 
that from sentient nature there is developed for the sake 
of spirit a whole universe; that nature (prakriti) and 
spirits (purusha) are both eternal; the first universal, 
invisible, and undifferentiated matter; the second, intelli¬ 
gent but passive spectators, incapable of activity. When 
these two come together the cosmic process begins, and 
the manifold world appears- Mukti or salvation is made 
possible by this .coming together, because purusha achieves 
self-realization through it, and so removes or isolates itself 
once more. In this isolation consists salvation. “The 
soul of the wise matter ceases to be active, as the dancer 
ceases to dance when the spectators are satisfied."* We 
can see how readily these tenets might influence the ortho¬ 
dox scholasticism of the Hinayana — on the one hand, in 
its tendency to atheistic interpretations of the teachings 
of Sakyamuni, for the Samkhya, while insisting upon the 
order of the cosmos, sees no need for a God; and idealistic 
schools of the Mahayana, on the other hand, seem to 
borrow some elements from the same complex system. 
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Meanwhile more popular expressions of Hinduism 
were also at work, notably the whose 

doctrine of K^3shna-\^shnu and of his grace in taking 
the faithful to paradise seems to have exerted a potait 
influence upon Buddhism in its more popular phases. As 
we shall see in our study of the * ^Lotus'" scrlpturcj the 
BfjagavadgU^^ while it was itself perhaps influenced by the , 
winsome figure of Sakyamuni, helped to work a great 
change in Buddhism, and to crystallisse out Mahayana 
tendencies, until a popular and picturesque cult was 
produced, able to compete with polytheistic Hinduism for 
the devotion of the masses. 

This Hinduism, whose god^ come down partly from 
the early nature-worship of Vedic times and partly from 
aboriginal cults, is a pantheism in which the absolute 
Brahman takes many forms. If they are multiplied it 
matters nothing- ^ and in any cases the masses will 
a-worshiping goJ One striking example is the famous 
trimunl, in which the great processes of creation, destruc¬ 
tion, and maintenance in being are graphically set forth 
as the gods Brahma, Siva, and \^shnu- This conception 
had undoubted influence upon Buddhism; at this time 
it returned to the pantheistic philfisophy against which 
it had arisen as a protest, and was ready to compromise 
with all the gods, demigods, demons, and anti-demons 
it met in its onward march. In other words, the monism 
of the Vedanta not only helped to provide Buddhism with 
a philosophy capable of assimilating new gods but influ¬ 
enced the theological concepts of the Mahay an a, which 
begins to surround the Buddha with a veritable pantheon. 
And in this process it may be that the kings and satraps 
of the northwest also had a part. Sociological conditions ' 
inevitably color theological ideas* , 
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^ ^Lastly, though the YogScIra school of Buddhism did 
not become articulate for some centuries, yet it neverthe¬ 
less represents the influence upon Buddhism, which began 
as we have seen in the days of the Founder himself, of the 
inveterate Indian practice of Yoga, contemplation, and 
the practice of trance-states, first as a way to secure 
m^c powers and later as a way to union with the Eternal, 
With both of these methods Buddhism as it developed 
had points of contact, and before long established a close 
kinship. It contains today elements both of magic and 
of mysticism, j 

By the first century a.d, Buddhists might be found 
living side by side in the same monasteries and universities, 
yet influenced by various combinations of these tendencies 
and schools of thought; and to this century belongs the 
cr}'stalIization of the new Buddhism from this complex 
solution. It now began to produce a great literature, 
much of which seems to belong to Gandh^a, and some to 
its great University of Taxila, or Taksasila,'J which lay 
in a pleasant valley now being excavated. The Jatakas 
represent it as the seat of the study of the Three Vedas, 
and Pali became its language of instruction. Here 
Indian, Greek, and Persian culture met and mingled, 
and here Buddhism took on a new and more liberal 
phase. 

fWe may perhaps trace a beginmRg of this process in 

J the famous Milinda Pdnha^ which though accepted hj 
the orthodox and written in Paliy contains the germs of 
two very important doctrines, which, as they developed^ 
separated the popular Mahay an a from the more austere 
jHinayina Buddhism. These are the doctrines of salva¬ 
tion by faith, and of the Bodhisattvaj a compassionate 
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being whose ideal Is service, and who is less self-centered 
than the Arhat. Both ideas are, as we have seen, present 
in orthodox Buddhism, but the Milstida Panfta carries 
them a stage farther. It is an apologia in the form of a 
series of dialogues upon the main teachings of the ortho¬ 
dox, and may well have been compiled to win inquiring 
minds of the day away from the allurements, alike of 
the new Buddhism and of other popular schools of Hindu¬ 
ism. It is on the whole a work of art, ^'the masterpiece 
of Indian prose,"’ eloquent of the skill and genius of its 
unknown author. We know that King Mllinda, or 
Menander, was a Graeco-Baettian ruler of Kabul and 
Punjab during the second century B.c., and the book must 
belong within a century of this time, when his memory 
was still living; for these Bactrian kings were soon after¬ 
ward driven out of IndiaJ But much work remains to be 
done in sifting the evidence, internal as well as external, 
before the strata into which it is clearly divided can be 
dated with any degree of certainty, and we must be con¬ 
tent at present to accept the following conclusions: (i) 
that the original work is represented by Parts 2 and 3 
with some of Part 1, where with great animation and 
brilliance of style old questions, such as the nature of 
Nibbana, the Law of Kamma, anatta, and faith arc dis¬ 
cussed by the sage Nagasena; (z) that Part 4, dealing 
with the difficulties raised in the king’s mind after his 
conversion, and ending with his delighted acceptance of 
the wise if not always logical answers of the sage, is of 
later date, added by monks in Ceylon; (j) that Parts 5, 6, 
and 7, with their beautiful if rather fanciful allegory of 
the City of Righteousness,* their similes of the "mental and 

^ Rhyi Dmddi, InEj^uCtiai^ ^ jexxvL 
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moral treasures’' of the Arhat* and their proofs of the 
existence of the Blessed One, are similarly late; it is 
significant that they are not included in the Chinese 
translations made in the fourth century. 

These conclusions, tentative as they must be, are 
borne out by the tendency in these latter parts to present 
less vital matters in a less notable style. V'ery important 
are the facts that the work is almost canonical in authority, 
that it is quoted by the great commentator, Buddhaghosa, 
in the fifth century a.d., and that it refers to almost all 
the canonical books, though only later passages in it 
refer to the Abhidhamma, As to its doctrinal tendency 
it must suffice to note two points; (i) that the ideal of 
Arhatship presented verges upon that of the Bodhl- 
.sattva, an indication of an early authorship in Northern 
India rather than of late composition in Ceylon, which 
was the citadel of the Sthaviras for many centuries; (2) 
that the evasions of Nigasena which often satisfy the 
king, but leave us with a conviction that he has been 
dodged rather than answered, are evidence of a transition 
period in Buddhist doctrine. Of this transition a good 
example is afforded by the second question in Part 3, 
where Milinda asks how it is that an evil man can go to a 
heaven simply by thinking at the moment of death about 
the Buddha, and where N%ascna shirks the real point 
at issue by asking whether a great load of stones is not 
borne on the water by a boat; very good, the load of a 
man's sins is borne by his good deedsi Here clearly is an 
attempt to disguise what is really a doctrine of bhakti, 
or saving faith, by calling it a doctrine of works. And 
when we turn to the Chinese version we are not surprised 
to find that it contains a more definite acceptance of the 
doctrine that it is the sinner’s "earnest thought’’ of the 
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Buddha that carries him across* In Parr 2 of the Pali 
text we find faith described in orthodox terms; a crowd 
of frightened people are standing trembling on the brink 
of a river m flood when there conies a Jong one who knows 
his own powers and leaps across; so does the good recluse 
“by faith aspire to leap, as by a bound, to higher things.” 
In much the same way the sage deals,, or fails to deal, with 
the king^s shrewd question: “How reconcile the repeated 
assertions of the Buddha that there is no escape from 
Deathj with his promulgation of the Pint service, a 
magical performance for prolonging life To which, 
of course^ the true answer is that if the Master ever did 
sanction any such absurd superscUion—well^ the less 
Master he! But the Sage once more, like divines m all 
periods of transition who seek at once to be orthodox and 
to appear honest, evades the issue- So instructive are 
his wrigglings that they should be carefully studied by 
every student of the history of religion, where a true 
Mysticism is ever seeking to shake off the coils of Magic. 
\Ve may be sure that Sakyamuni himself taught neither 
the efficacy of a death-bed piet)'-, nor of a muttered incan¬ 
tation; but human needs are imperious, and human 
minds not always Jogical, and by the time of Nagasena 
th^e doctrines had clearly established themselves so 
firmly as to be regarded as of the essence of orthodoxy* 
Here, of course, the question arises, " VVhich Nagasena 
and we can only answer that the first point is taken up 
in a part of the book that is of early date, and that while 
the second belongs to a later date, yet the doctrine of- 
Pirit IS contained in the canonical KAniidaka NiMya. 
Faced with the popular Mahayana, perhaps it was too 
much to expect of the orthodox that they should adhere 
to the austere doctrine of Sakyamuni in all its stoical 
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purity. It is barely possible that he himself, as Pro¬ 
fessor Poussin' and all Mahay ana Buddhists maintain, 
accommodated bis teachings to suit his audiences. But 
I prefer to believe that in questions of truth he made no 
such compromise. Indeed, he seems to have chosen to 
be labeled agnostic, rather than pander to human weak¬ 
ness, And it is one of the strange ironies of history that 
this great Stoic should become not only a god, but the 
sanction for strange and wonderful practices of magic and 
superstition. 

^ Another great literary masterpiece of this period is the 
Lalita Vistara^ a Buddha-epic with Mahay ana tendencies, 
based on an earlier work of the Sarvastivada, which praises 
the Buddha as Supreme, and reveals him surrounded, as 
in the sculptures of this period, with adoring Bodhisattvas.^ 

At this time also was compiled the Sutralamiara^ of 
.^svaghosa, a collection of ninety stories notable for their 
fine narrative style and for their wide range of interest. 
All India and Ceylon are mentioned, but the northwest 
is the chief setting of these anecdotes, and Kanishka is the 
hero of two of them. ' 

' The SuJrSlamkdra ^ves us a valuable picture of Indian 
life In its many phases as It was during this epoch. Kings, 
Brahmins, monks, ascetics, and a whole procession of arti¬ 
sans, sweepers, washermen, courtesans, and clowns, pass 
before us- Sixty-four dassicaJ arts arc enumerated, and 
keen religious and intellectual activity is manifest; the 
author represents Kanishka as punished hy a miracle for 
coquetting with Jainism; he attacks the Brahmins ruth¬ 
lessly, and he discusses various heresies; he refutes the 
Samkhya and Vaisesika philosophies, and claims that the 
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word of the Buddha has spread b writings all over the 
world! ^ 

Among the many delightful episodes of this collection 
we may mention that of the conversion of the sweeper, 
Nlti, who is ashamed to meet the Buddha haloed and 
glorious as he walks through Rajagriha* but the Master 
pursues him and bids him be of good cheer; “His body 
may be foul, but his heart is fragrant with the excellence 
of the Good Law”; and when Niti still hesitates, reminds 
him that the Perfect One is not concerned with caste but 
with actions past and present, and ordains him monk. 
This is clearly the story of Sunita told in the TheragaihS;^ 
and other tales, such as the “Story of King Longshanks,” 
are taken from the Stdtas, Another which shows Maha- 
yana influence is that of the Sakyamuni’s aunt and 
foster-mother, the Lady,Gotami, who attains Nibbana 
through his grace. “1 am the Mother of the Perfect 
One," she says, “but he is my Father; 1 am reborn in his 
law. It is I who fed his mortal body (rupakaya) but he 
has fed my immortal body (dhatmakaya); I satisfied his 
thirst for an instant; he has extinguished mine forever." 
The Buddha shows his body with its thirty-two marks, 
and its eighty ^econdaiy perfections, and she enters 
Nirvana. In this work .^svaghosa shows himself scholar 
and poet as in his earlier epic, the Buddha Carita* an 
eloquent biography of Sikyamuni. A convert from Brah¬ 
manism first to the Sarvastivadino, then to the Mahayana, 
Asvaghosa was the sweet singer of this period, and w*rote 
his epic in Sanskrit, which now began to take the place 
of P^i as the sacred language. Whether or not we believe 
the legend which tells how Kanishka accepted him in 

* Ccebdi. 
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ransom for Patali-putra, capital of Saketa, we can imagine 
this great poet“"one of the greatest of the predecessors 
of Kalidasa”—leading the Buddhist choirs in andphonal 
praise of their Master^ now being deified and becoming 
the t)'pe for new divinities in India; "Salutation to the 
Arhat,” it begins, "tinequaled, bestower of happiness, 
surpassing the Creator; vanquisher of darkness, greater 
than the sun; dispelierof heat, greater than the beauteous 
moon.” Though the poem does not itself go much 
beyond the Pali canon in its Buddhology, it was no doubt 
understood and recited in some monasteries of Gandhara 
and Kashmir by those whose conceptions of his person 
are embodied in the still more famous SakhSvatt Vyuha 
and Saddharma Fundanka^ which seem to have been 
composed about the same time and in the same north¬ 
western region. 

The largi^ SukkavtUl Vyuh&i or ” Book of the Paradise 
of Bliss,” was translated into Chinese between 148 and 
170 A.D., and belongs to a popular and rather unreflec- 
tive Buddhism, which allures its followers by elaborate 
descriptions of the Western Paradise, where reigns 
Amitabha, one of countless Buddhas, and whither, like 
Vishnu, he conducts the faithful. This Paradise Ma¬ 
hay an a we shall study more fully in the following 
chapter, for was elaborated in the period which saw 
the rise of the philosophical schools, as a popular offset 
no doubt to their intricacies. Of the larger Sukhai^atl 
Vyuha there have been at least twelve Chinese transla¬ 
tions, the first jx>ssibly by Anshikao 148-70 a.d.; the 
last by Fa-Hian, gSi-iooi, None agrees entirely with 
the Sanskrit teKt,^ The book Is in essence a dialogue 
between Ananda and his Master on the VnJture Peak 
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before a vast audience of Arhats. We hear from the lips 
of Sakyamuni himself of a long line of eighty-one Buddhas 
from Dipankara to Lokesvaraja, and of the vow of a monki 
Dharmakara, during the era of the latter that he would 
become a Buddha* “equal the unequalled, and be peer 
of the peerless.” J ^ 

This pranidhana, or vow, Lohesvaraja accepted* and 
under his tuition Dharmakara learned the innumerable 
excellent qualities of the Buddha. Emulating those 
which seem to him most noble, he shows his own nobility 
by a famous utterance known as the King of Pranidhanas, 
or vows: "Oh Blessed One,” he cries to Kis teacher, "if 
after I have attained Buddhahood all Bodhisattvas living 
in these Buddha-iands attain it not as they hear my name 
and share my merit . , , . may I not attain to that 
perfect enlightenment!*' This parinamana, or dedica¬ 
tion of his merit (an important link between primitive 
and developed Buddhism), if not quite logical in its 
expression, is none the less completely successful, and the 
pious monk becomes Amitabha or Amita)ni, Buddha of 
Endless Light and Life, whose excellences are inexhaustible 
and whose Western Paradise “lacks no beautiful and 
pleasant thing”; above all it is free from those hindrances 
which make attainment of Bodhi so hard to dwellers upon 
earth. 

Here, then, we sec the Buddhist heart demanding 
satisfaction and realitiing that all things are possible to 
love; and that love is itself the motive, the method, and, 
the reward of righteous living. 

The luxuriance and enthusiasm with which the 
SHkhSmtt Vyuha abounds are eloquent too of the hunger 
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of BuddliJSt hearts for a hcaverily dty» where attainment 
and satisfaction are not impossible. In this apocalyptic 
I heaven and in the cult of the Maitri Buddha which belongs 
to the same era we may see evidence that^ the attainment 
of Arha^hip having ceased, men were constrained to find 
: satisfaction in contemplating either rebirth in a new era 
of enthusiasm or in a Paradise beyond this vale of tears. 
And the divine figures of Amitabha and Avalokitesvara 
embody no doubt, while they help to inspii^, the new 
ethical ideal of service and compassion which are one of 
the hallmarks of the new movement; men create God in 
their own image, but he is also m this very process mold¬ 
ing them nearer to his own likeness. 

Striking and significant as is the SakAdaitt Vyuha^ it 
is eclipsed by the amazing book known as the "Lotus of 
the True Law’* {Saddharma Fundankd^^ which also has 
apocalyptic elements^ It is nearly as long as the whole 
New Testament, and like it is addressed in the main not 
I to the wise but to the simple. Yet like the Fourth Gospel 
it has a message to the philosopher too, and frees Bud¬ 
dhism by its bold Buddhology from any dependence upon 
history. It is found today in every Japanese temple, and 
has had an immense power of kindling devotion, of inspir¬ 
ing art, and of instituting remarkable reform movements 
like that of Nichiren, the Buddhist prophet of Japan. 
His biographer. Dr. Anesaki, writes; 

'‘The Lotus of Truth" is a rich txeasuiy 0/ rdigious inspiradon 
dik) moral precepts, prophetic viucios and poetic imagery, philosophical 
speculation and pracdral admonition. From this book all ogn and 
every man in Buddhist ccwtcries derived some sort of itiftntcrion and 
inspiration, each according to his need and his dispositign.' 

• aJT, pp. 1^4, 139; Sm bfo CUiu*« !a S33 aJ>. Tlu! arigiiii] tntrk 
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Its influence upon the civilizadon of Japan can only be 
realized by careful study of that wonderful land. 

Today, owing chiefly to the “Lotus” scripture, millions 
think of Sakyamuni as eternally alive and gracious, 
seated in splendor on aji idealized Vulture Peak; 

A mingc was the smoke of Shake's pyre 
That seemed at Kusinagara to fise; 

Death could not bind hitn, nor might 
Destroy the Teacher of such verities, 

Hark! He yet liveth, and doth speak 
Eternai Wisdom from the Vulture Peak- 

Great temple-pictures help the worshiper to visualize the 
scene, showing the Teacher as he rises triumphant from 
the bierj and others make real to the Mahay ana Buddhist 
the conception of a glorified Master seated in the midst 
of his five hundred disciples, and preaching the New 
Evangel. Though modern Buddhist scholars like D. T. 
Suzuki may see in these representations "the fictitious 
creations of an intensely poetic mind," yet most Buddhists 
are neither scholars nor critical, and it is unquestionably 
true that they/accept the teachings of the "Lotus" as the 
developed doctrine of the historic Sakyamuni at the end 
of his long career as a teacher, 

C The book may be said to have three main sections: 
(i) an Introduction, of which chapter ii is the core, 
explaining the cause and object of the appearing of the 
historic Buddha; (z) the main body of the book, of which 
chapter xv is the core, revealing the eternity of his being; 
and (j) the conclusion, of which chapter xx is the core, 
reveals the efficacy of his teaching and his eternal author¬ 
ity^ Dr. Anesaki says: 

In otJwr wonla, have in [he first place the actual appearance of 
_ the Buddha among men as (heir Father and the Lord of the World; 
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then is revealed the origtnal essence (agra) df the Tsthigata, eiosting 
and acting from eternity (chiram); in the conclnsian we have the 
aaantance of the endurance of his personal influence.* 

The ‘'Lotus” has often been likened to the Johannine 
vrritings, and is clearly the product like them of devout 
meditation upon historical facts; and like the Fourth 
Gospel it lays great emphasis upon the three central ideas 
of Eternal Light, Love, and Life. Written apparently 
first in metrical form, it was also put later into prose and 
as in the Apocalypse prose passages are relieved by 
poems. To the critical eye it is no more histoKcal 
than the Apocalypse itself. Both foretell a new order of 
the redeemed. In the prelude "of rather monstrous 
grandeur,” as a Japanese Buddhist has said, "we see the 
idealized S^yamuni on a heavenly Vulture Peak and 
identified with the Eternal Buddha.” As he sits there, 
surrounded by living creatures from Bodhisattvas to the 
animal creation, “tense with wondering expectation of 
what the lord Buddha is going to reveal,” we feel that he 
is about to give us one of those “admirable exhibitions” 
which from dmc to time relieve the monotony of his age¬ 
long silence- We are not disappointed; a vast ray of 
light pours from the urnaon his brow, and like some mon¬ 
strous searchlight reveals the utmost regions of space—a 
sign that he is about to speak, Maitri addresses Man- 
jusri, the crown prince, or president of the assembly, who 
as attendant upon many a Buddha may be expected to 
understand their habits: 

Why does this ray sent out by the gnidt of meji shine forth from 
between his btews f I see the whole universe .... with nli beings 
. . , . the Buddhas, those lions of kingA, revaitng the essence of the 
Law, comforting miuiy myiiads of cti«ctu», and sending out their 
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sweet voices .... announcing to ignorant and fear-Uden men the 
bJiss of rest. “This is the end of tail and pain, oh monks." .... 1 
Srt bodhisattvas in myriads like the sands of the Ganges producing 
enlightenment as they are able. .... Some arc giving away jewels 
and servants, horses and sheep .... gladly saerilicuig these things 
to buy for themselves a higher stage of cnlfghteiinjent. .... Some 
give away wives and childien .... yes their own hands and feet, 
thdi heads and eyes .... and aspire to the knowledge of the Tatho- 
gata .... and 1 see here and there some sons of the great conqueror, 
their own training completed, preaching the Law to myriads with 
great joy, afxnjsing many bodhisattvas. . , . . Some there are whose 
strength IS in patience and forbearance, and some who through wisdom 
reach enlightenment, .... Why has the Blessed One emitted this 
great light? Oh 1 how great is his power! How holy is his knowledge 1 
.... Is he about to show US the eternal laws which he found upon the 
terrace of Enlightenment ? Or is he to prophesy and reveal to the 
bodhisattvas their future destiny ? 

To which Mahjusri replies, having first given some 
details as to the habits of Buddhas, that the Blessed One 
Is about “ to pour forth the good ram of the Law, to beat 
its great drum, to raise its great banner, to kindle Its 
great torch, to blow a blast upon its great trumpet .... 
the Lion of the Sakyas will declare the fixed principles of 
the Law. He in his affection and mercy will pour out 
the refreshing rain upon the expectant multitude.” 

At last he speaks, hut it is only to express the difficulty 
and profundity of the doctrine. Yielding, however, to 
their importunity, he consents to reveal it, at which five 
thousand proud monks and nuns salute him and depart. 
Congratulating the rest upon having thus been winnowed 
of the chaff, he proceeds to reveal the central object of 
his mission on earth; it is for one object only: to show all 
creatures the true Buddha-knowledge, and to open their 
eyes. Though there is but one road to Nirvana, yet in | 
his skilful tact (upaya) he has opened three gates, one for 
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Sravakasj or candidates for Arhatship; one for Pratycka 
Buddhas, who are indined to lonely meditation and 
solitary achievanent; one for Buddhas who are sociable 
and altruistic. There is but one vehicle, the Buddha- 
vehicle, and even boys who in. their play dedicate their 
little sand-heaps to the Victorious One, even they reach 
enlightenment; yea, even such as absent-mindedly have 
made one single act of homage at a Buddha shrine, 

, Great is the skill of the teacher; **Buddhas ye shall ail 
become. Rejoice and be no longer doubting or uncertain!” 

Such is the new gospel, and several parables in the 
next three sections bring home the teaching that men In 
different ways accept what is given to them; plants take 
each what they need from the impartial rain; the oculist 
gradually accustoms the eye to the light; a father rescues 
his children from a burning house by devices suited to 
their different understanding—so does this Teacher of 
gods and men, this spiritual Father of all, adapt his 
lessons with skilful pedagogy. Let them all teach the 
Sutra, which alone reveals the essence of the faith, enter¬ 
ing the abode of the Blessed One which is his strong Love, 
donning his robe which is Forbearance, and sitting'in his 
scat which is the doctrine^of Siinyata or emptiness,' So 
shall all become Buddhas, winning their way to the posi¬ 
tive Nirvana, as their leader by great and heroic persever¬ 
ance throughout many ages has won through to it. To 
each by name he gives a word of cheer, and while all are 
rejoicing in the good news, there comes an apocalyptic 
vision of a stupa containing the faint and emaciated body 
of the former Buddha, Prabhutaratna; a seven-fold light 
shines from it, and a voice comes forth prating the work 
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of the Tathagata, and expounding the "Lotus." All 
present salute, and from the utmost confines of the uni¬ 
verse, agaih lit up by a ray from the Buddha’s brow, 
come the heavenly hosts in worship; the old Buddha 
graciously invites the new one to share his throne, and 
confesses his own desire to hear the "Lotus" gospel. 
Whereupon Sakyamuni reveals that the time for his 
departure is at hand, and calls for volunteers to proclaim 
the gospel to all the universe, Manjusri now modestly 
declares that he has already preached it with such effect-' 
that the eight-year-old daughter of the Naga king has 
reached enlightenment, and even false Devadatta has 
become a Buddha. Many are ready to preach this good 
news for babes and sinners, and are taught the qualifica¬ 
tions of steadfastness and patient meekness under many 
trials, of clrcumspjectness in sex and other relationships, 
of a practical grasp of the Sunyata philosophy leading to 
detachment, of a quiet and equable mind, and of a life 
of charity and benevolence. There follows a pause of 
many million years, and Buddhas from many worlds 
appear—great multitudes whom no man can number. 
Who are tHey.^ Tlmy are disciples whom the Buddha 
has aroused to perfect enlightenment, his spiritual sons, 
of whom he is eternal Lord and Father, sdf-existent, 
supreme Spirit, Creator, Ruler, and Destroyer of the 
Universe. The events of his historical life are skilful 
adaptations, part of his gracious strategy to win men. 
As a wise physldan may feign death in order to move his 
disobedient children to take the medicine nothing else 
will induce them to touch, so by an emptying of himself r 
the eternal Buddha became man for the sake of the erring 
family of men. And as a father departs to a far countrv 
so the great Physician has left the world that his erring 
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and ailing children may use the medicines he has 
prescribed. 

(^Such is the Buddhoiogy of the "Lotus,” and it intro, 
duces us also to figures destined to play a great part in 
the Mahayana, AvaJokitesvara, Manjusri, Samanta- 
bhadra, Bhaisajyaraja, and Maitri, To the first especially 
an eloquent chapter is devoted; he is revealed under 
whatever form will prove most helpful, as a woman when 
women are to be helped, and in many a varying guise.J 
This most popular of all Bodhisattvas, known to China 
as Kwan^nn and to Japan as Kwannon, is surely a noble 
conception of the divine nature. Glorious too is the 
healing King Bhesajyaraja who sets himself on fire and 
bums through thousands of years to show respect to 
Sakyamuni and his new gospel,^ while Manjusri and 
Mahasth^aprapta are incarnations of wisdom, and 
keep their plate even in the highly emotional Buddhism 
which now begins to come to the fore. 

In what sense is the Buddha Sakyamuni Father ? In 
the sense of spiritual teacher and begetter of men in the 
truth, with which he is and has ever been one. Even dull 
and sinful beings may share his eternal life and realize 
their true nature; for he is Love as well as Light. 
Supreme Spirit, Creator, Physician, All-knowing, Great 
Father he appears, another Krishna, whenever unbelief is 
triumphing. 

^Such in the barest outline is the "Lotus of the True 
Law,” which has been well called “an undeveloped 
mystery play”; but which is for the Mahayinist "the 
very cream of orthodoxy,” the "crown jewel of the 
' Sutras,” and, as Professor Poussin has pointed out, it Is 
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so carefully worded that like the GitS^ it is capable of ' 
various interpretations—pantheist, theist, or even atheist,*": 
“The conception of Krishna-Vishnu as the Supreme is. 
adapted to BuddMst conceptions," says Farquhar,* 

The ‘^Lotus’’ is possibly intended to combat certain,, 
docetic tendencies of the time. The Sakyamuni of history 
islts central fact, but he is now related to the Etern^ 
Ordey and in this and other ways it resembles the Johan- 
nine books of the Christian church. It may well serve 
as a bridge between followers of the two great religions. 
He who has seen the Buddha of the “Lotus” is not 


unprepared for the Christ of the Apocalypse, or even of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

I had recently the privilege of listening to an exposition 
0/ Buddhism by a Japanese monk, and my companion 
asked: “Is this not a modernized Buddhism ?“ The next 
day, as I was trying to give my version of Christianity to a 
group of Buddhist professors, one of them exclaimed: 
“That is exactly what we believe about God. Is it not 
neo-Christianity ?” I could only give them a copy of 
the Fourth Gospel, and my revered friend, the Honorable 
Mrs. E. A, Gordon, whose influence among the Buddhist 
priests of Japan is very far-reaching, tells me that when 
she had given a copy of this book to a monk of the sect 
which makes most of the “Lotus,*' he changed entirely 
in his attitude, which had been offensive, and came back 
exclaiming: “This is a Buddhist book, or I am reading 
my own ideas into it.” 

If it were not tragic it would be comic indeed that the 
followers of the two greatest religions of the world are 
still sitting for the most part in opposite camps, ignoring 
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or misinterpreting one another's beliefs., I would make 
a plea not only for an attempt to understand one another, 
but for resolute co-operation in all idealistic enterprises. 
The enemies today are materialism and militarism, 
and Christianity and Buddhism, as it has developed 
in China and Japan, without trying to prove that one 
has borrowed from the other—an odious phrase when 
applied to spiritual things—may humbly confess that 
each has received the truth as a free gift from the 
Father of Lights, who is indeed a wise physician of 
souls, and knows best how the truth may be revealed 
to each nation as to each individual. Impressed and 
awed by the solemn and beautiful ritual of Buddhist 
temples in Japan, the Christian student will be deeply 
moved as he begins to immerse himsdf in their teachings, 
and in the Wasan, or hymns, in common use he will find 
that ideas and titles of the Buddha which seem to him 
most Christian can be traced back to the SukhScati 
Vyuha^ the "Lotus" scripture, and to the later "Awaken¬ 
ing of Faith." 

^From Gandhara there went out not only these early 
scriptures of the Mahay ana but also the famous Graeco- 
Buddhist art which so clearly links India and the 
Western World, and both these spread not only south¬ 
ward and eastward into India but also up into the lands 
of Central Asiay Here many of these masterpieces of the 
new Buddhism have been discovered by the Stein and 
Pelliot expeditions, which are adding to our knowledge 
and appreciation of the great Influence which Buddhism 
exerted over these wild lands. They are known by the 
general name of Chinese Turkestan, and form a long, 
narrow tract of upland now almost desert; it is about 
1,200 miles long and in most parts less than 400 miles 
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broad, and stretches from the Pamirs on the west to the 
Chinese frontier on the east. legend has it that into these , 
lands of Kashgar Khotan and Yarkand the Emperor' 
Asoka banished certain peoples of Ta^tila, and that they 
took with them the Indian cuJture of ^eir day. But it Is 
more likely that these lands were civilized during the time 
of Kanishka, and it is certain that the recent discoveries 
show not only Indian and Chinese influence but also 
that of Greek and Roman mythology. There is little 
doubt that these lands themselves played a great part in 
the development of Buddhist art, and in the preparation 
of Buddhism to fit the peoples of the Far East. 

Vast, then, has been the influence and benign the 
teaching that radiated out from the lands over which 
Kanishka ruled; notable have been the services to human¬ 
ity of these anonymous theologians; they are the real 
fathers of the Mahayana, who did for Saky'amuni what 
Plato did for Socrates, or, as some critics would say, what 
the Johannine writers did for Jesus of Nazareth. By 
their genius they transformed Buddhism into a religion 
of umversa! scope, capable of going out and winning lands 
like China and Japan. Moreover, though they opened 
a door for the return of Hindu doctrines and gods into the 
house which. S^yamunl had swept and garnished, they| 
did the great service of meeting certain docetic tend_encies' 
i^ich were seeking to explain him away as an apparition, 
and they put upon a sound basis the Buddhology without 
w'hich Buddhism might have remained a creed for the 
monk and the nun. 


CR 4 PTER IV 


NALANDA AND EARLY SCHOOLMEN OF 
THE ^L^YANA (m. 150 A.D.) 


d&ctri^e &/ unrsafiiy is Mahdyirra.'^^—pRAj^A- 

pAmjutA, 

" Eff^rytAifi^ i3sm« to faaiiiii&n,- we regard if afi as void.**^ 

NitajtnjuKA. 

*'The BfidJhi siaetA on Ass Uoa TAnm^y^i dm^f/sik in esJery 
Avatausaka. 


-Between the popular MahayIna of the **Lotus*^- and 
l the Paradise Sutras and the jjhlloaophical schools which 
we are now to study a link is to be found in the Aoatemiaka 
' S^a. Parts of this great book were already in existetice 
by the gg^tid century a.d., for, like the "Lotus” and the 
SukhiMti PySha^ it is quoted by Nagarjuna, and his 
transcendental philosophy seems to owe much to its 
idealism.’ The book consists of a series of Gathas in 
praise of the Buddha Sakyamuni, who is introduced to 
us at the moment of enlightenment^ when he is samadhi, 
and the "universe and all things in it are serenely reflected 
in his mind as the starry heavens are mirrored in the calm 
sea," Innumerable hosts of Bodhisattvas, Devas, and 
other spiritual beings praise him as coexistent with the 
universe, the sustainer of all things, dwelling equally in 
the smallest atom and upon his Lion 'tlirone. He 
enlightens all, and all receive his message, each in his 
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own way. All worlds are manifested in Kim, and "his 
love b boimdJess as the immensity of space." He is 
beyond mortal comprehension, ye t for the sake of all beings 
he takes earthly shape and appears to those who seek him, 
like the full moon rising over a mountain. Let them but 
think ofJiJm for a moment ami ^hey will be forever saved 
from evil and miseryj his for all eternity is the task of 
e^ightening the world. Here too we read praises of the 
Bodhlsattva Samantabhadra w'ho "has practiced ail deeds 
pure and holy, and has bathed all beings in the wide waters 
of his compassion/' He in turn extols Vairochana, the 
Sun Buddha, and his Buddha Land. Knowing him, we 
know the universe anew as one of complete mutual: 
interdependence and Interpenetration. All things are in 
each and each in all. He manifests his nirmanakaya 
or adapted body universally, and his creative power is 
present in every particle of dust. In this world he is 
known as Sakyamuni, Victor, Savior, and by other great ' 
names, but in other worlds he is known by other names— 
Beloved Father, Path-Finder, Compassionate Lord, 
Brother of All, and Giver of All. Here, then, is a parallel 
to the later Pauline theology; the historic teacher is dis¬ 
covered not only to have cosmic significance but to be the 
source of cosmic life, through whom, in whom, and unto 
whom are all things. 

^As to the nature of reality the /ivatamsaka teaches 
that ^ings are unreal because they are always changing,! . 
yet real ^ause in each this great Buddha and all other 
existences are present. 

'v From such beginnings the philosophy of the Mahay^a 
proceeds, and it takes many forms. It may perhaps 
most conveniently be grouped around the monasteries of' 
Rajagaha and Pitali-putra, about which there gathered 
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during the next two centuries the great University of 
Nalanda. Here the doctrines of Sunyata and of the 
Dharmakaya were developed by N^arjuna, Aryadeva, 
and many another subtle thinker. Beginning with the 
tenet of impermanence, or Sunyata (the anicca, anatta, of 
Sakyamuni), they develop it variously. The Madhya- 
maka of Nagarjuna in the second century teaches that 
all is unreal except the one great Reality, of which we 
can neither predicate existence nor non-existence; it 
transcends experience and is unknowable, the Void. This 
transcendentalism led on by a natural transition to the 
idealism of the Yogacara or Vijnanavada, which con¬ 
ceives this ultimate unknowable and Ineffable reality as 
Mind. Here, then, we see a transition by natural steps 
from the teachings of Sakyamunt, who was agnostic as to 
the Absolute, to a doctrine of the Absolute which differs 
little from that of the monistic Vedanta.' “All is tran- 
sientj'’ Sakyamuni had said, “for all is causally determined 
and is composed of elements. Nibbina alone is the un- 
I com pounded, the abiding.” As to any other absolute, he 
refused to speak. His followers of the Theravada denied 
what he had ignored, and some of them went on also to 
deny any substantial ex^tence either in the mind of man 
or in the phenomenal world. Against this barren doctrine 
many schools of the Mahay ana protested chat thought, 
at any rate^ is real and that however illusory are phenom¬ 
ena there is an underlying Reality. 

Theologically conceived He, or It, is the Dharmakaya, 
Absolute Truth which manifests itself as the Nirman- 
akaya incarnate among men in the Buddhas. This 
doctrine was worked up from the stage at which the 
AviUamsaka left it by the schoolmen of the University 
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of Nakndi, Of this great tinWeraity we must gam some 
irnpressiou before making a further study of its schools* 
Fire and the sword of Islam ha^e long since destroyed 
the venerable university, and ks stones^ ^long buried by 
myriads of little Indian ploughs/" are today being un¬ 
covered by the archaeologist. But for a thousand years 
it did a noble work and a detailed history of Nalanda 
‘"would be the history of Mahay an a from the time of 
Nagarjuna in the second century or possibly even 

earlier, until the Muhammadan conquest of Bihar in tsig 
A.D.^a period weU over a miliennium. .All the most noted 
scholars of Mahayana se€m to have studied at N^anda."* 
A catholic spirit worthy of a great university seems to 
have reigncdj and side by side with the scholars of the 
new Buddhism worked the "eighteen schools'^ of the old, 
apparently In great harmony, So we learn from Hiuen- 
Tsiang, and from his diary and that of I-Tsing we can 
reconstruct a picture of the university at its zenith." To 
travcl-wom and weary pilgnms, both of them scholars 
and monks, what a haven of refuge it was! How eagerly 
they describe its peace and dignity, its intellectual 
achievements, its devotion to the cause they had at heart. 
To Hluen-Tsiang especially it was unspeakably dear, for 
he bad paid a great price to reach it. "Take the Master^s 
tattered robes, let the winds of Gobi whistle through your 
sleeve and cut you to the bone; mount his rusty red nag 
and set your face to the West. . - . Then after this 
bitter journey at last “the great ice Mountains loom In 
front of you and you crawl like an ant and cling like a 
fly to the roof of the world,” until "on the topmost sum¬ 
mit still far away from the promised land, you realize 
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two things—the littleness of human life^ and the great¬ 
ness of one indomitable souL*^ 

How great a soul it was, "dauntless in disaster, 
unmoved in the hour of triumph, counting the perils of 
the bone-strewn plain and the unconquered hills as 
nothing to the ideal that lay before him, the life-work, 
the call of the Holy Himalayas and the long toil of his 
closing years/’* It is good to think of that long respite 
in the groves ajid lecture-halls of NaJanda* How lovingly 
he lingers on its charms: 

The whole establi^luncnt is surrounded hy a brick wall, which 
endo^ea the entire convent from without. One gate opens into the 
great college^ from which are separated eight other hahs, ^landing in 
the middle iAg The ricldy adorn si towers, and the 

fairy4jke turrets, like pointed hill-tops, are congregated EOgethcr. 
The observatories seem to be lost in the vapours {c/ tki 
and the upper moms tower above the doudsn 

From the windows one may sec how the Wifids and the douda 
(proi^tice flfw/ensuh and above the taring caves the conjunctiona of 
the $un and moon 

And then we may add how the deep, translucent ponds, bear on 
their surface the blue lotus, intermingled with the Kic-ni (Ks^ka) 
dower, of deep red colour^ and at mtervds the Amra groves spread 
over ail their shade. 

All the outside courts, in which arc the priests' chambers, arc of 
four stages. The stages have dragon-projectioins and coloured eaves j 
the peari-red pillars, carved and ornamented, the richly adorned 
balustrades^ and the roofs covered wich tiles thae reflect the light in a 
thousand shades, ihesc things add to the beauty of the scene. 

The Sangh^rimas of India arc counted by tnyriads, but this is the 
most remarkable for grandeur and height. The priests^ bclongiiig to 
the convent, or strangers {rfjtJing tAmw) always reach to the number 
of 10,000, who all study the Great Vehicle* and also ithe umrks M^saging 
^ re) the nghieen sects, and not only but even ordinary works, such 
^ the Vidas and other books, the Hetuvldyl, Sahdavidyd, the ChJkit- 
sividy^ the works m Magic (Atharvay^a), the Sankhyaj besides 
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these thef thprooghly itivcst%atc the mhctHantoui^^ works^ There 
are ijooo men who can explain twenty CdUcetiDns afSiltrl^ and Sistras; 
500 who can explain thirty cflllecdonSj and perhaps ten men, Lncluding 
the Master of the Law, who can explain fifty coUeettons.* Sltabbadm 
alone has studied and understood the whole mimhen His eminent 
virtue and advanced age have caused him to be regarded as the chief 
member of the community^ Within the Temple they srrange every 
day about lOO pulpits for preachings and the students attend these 
dlscoiirses without any fkil, even for a minute (an m 

JiaJ). 

The priests dwelling here are, as a body, natumlly (er spanfsn^us/y) 
dignified and grave, so that during the 700 years since the foundation 
of the estahlbhinent there hai been no single case of guilty rebellion 
against the niles. 

The King of the country respects and honours the priestSp and has 
remitted the revenues of about 100 villages for the endowinent of the 
coftventi . . * * 

From I-Tsing*3 BudJhisi Rea^ 0 / /Ar AP>j/rr#j ff^arld 
we get a latetj but not leis enthusiastic, account: 

The priests, to the number of several thousands, are men of the 
bighest ability and talent- Their dJsdncdon is very great at the 
present rime, and there are many hundreds whose fame has rapidly 
spread through distant re^ons. Their conduct is pure and unblamable. 
They fcOow tn sincerity the precepts of the moral Jaw^ The rulra of 
this convent are severe, and all the priests are bcnind to observe them. 
The countries of India respect them and follow them. The day is 
not sufficient for asking and answering profound questions. From 
morning till night they engage in discussion; the old and the young 
mutually help on c another. Those who cannot discuss quesridns ou t of 
the Tjipiiaka are little esteemedi and are obliged to hide themselves 
for shame. Learned men from dllferent cities, on this account, who 
desire to acquire quickly a renown in discussioap come here in multi¬ 
tudes to settle their doubts, and then the streams (of their wisdom) 
spread far and wide. For this rea^n some persons usurp the name 
{of Naianda students}, and m gomg to and fro reedve honour in conse¬ 
quence. 
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t We Icam too that heresies had arisen “like clouds 
of ants and bees”; so it may be imagined that occasional 
heresy-hunts kept life from stagnation, and gave point 
to the labors of the orthodox. ) 

Such was the University of Nalanda, a very haven of 
refuge to the pilgrims. How good to find one's self again 
in the haunts of learning and to exch.ange the brandishing 
of intellectual for that of material swords—to defend the 
faith instead of one's own life — to exchange spiritual 
gifts instead of delivering one’s goods to the footpads of 
the hills. It was a haven indeed: "Here ten thousand 
priests sought refuge from the world of passing phe~ 
nomena and the lure of the senses.” 

No wonder that the Scriptures increased in volume, 
and that art and sculpture developed; ^we read of a student 
painting a picture of the coming Buddha Maitri or 
Metteyya, whose cult throve in the northwest; and of 
the worship of .Avalokitesvara and of Tara.") 

’ But these are later developments, and we must return 
to the early schoolmen of the university. Let ua look 
first at the Prajtia-parsmiid literature which now begins 
to be edited. Those who enjoy the brandishing of meta¬ 
physical swords will perhaps enjoy the endless negations of 
these books; but their essence is contained in a famous 
leaflet, the Prajiia-piramitd-hridsya-Sutra^ or “Essence 
of Tr.anscendental Wisdom,” which has had an immense 
influence and is still repeated daily by multitudes in the 
Far East. A. word as to its title: Prajna is the Sanskrit 
form of the Pali paniia, which early Buddhists used to 
denote intuitive transcendental knowiedge as contrasted 
with the plodding of the discursive intellect. It is a dis¬ 
tinction familiar to Mystics, and therefore of the essence of 
Buddhism. Paramita means perfection, and the title of 
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these books is a claim that thejr reveal Bodhii or final 
enlightenment* This shortest of them^ containing their 
essence or heart, is a later summary, which runs as follows: 

(^•^doratior to the ! Thus have I heard- Onc« the Blessed 

One was dwelling at the Vulture Peak near RljagHha^ attended by 
a company of monks and bodhisattvasp Seated thus He became 
absorbed in a meditatiQn known ss Deep EiillglilenmejiCi Then, too, 
the great Bodhisarcva Aryavalokitesvara was practicing the deep 
pmjha-paramita; and he peredved that the fire constituents of being \ 
arc empty, and so was saved from mi sery'and suffering* 6 Slripytra, ” ; 
he cried, "material form is emptiness and emptiness is miiterial form/' 
So i 3 it wi th the other skand has; all arc cmptyi sensation, consciousness, 
the samkhlra all are empty. They are not bofn nor are they descloyed; 
they are not tainted nor untainted; they neither Inctfcasc nor decrease 
. . , , ^here is iherrfore ndeber ignonmee nor wisdom^ no birth^ 
nor age tier death, no suffering, no path of escape from sufTedng, no 
attainment, nor anything to be attained- The bodhisattva who rdies 
on thia prajna-^p^amiti frees his mind of obstruction; and because 
he has no obstruction he is freed from fear^ and goes beyond perverted 
and ujireaJ thoughts to ffonl Nirvana. .All Buddhosj past, present^ 
and future, reach perfect wisdom depending upon this prajfii-paramiti. 


C This famous booklet is used by all Mahiy^ists, though 
perhaps not one in a million understands its meaning. 
This is, however, not very obseure; the essence of the 
matter being that there is an ultimate Reality compared 
with which all things are empty. But many Buddhists 
prefer to use it as a magic charm or formula which is 
believed to have immense potency. About this Prajha- 
paramha literature the Madhyamaka school of NaJanda 
centers. 

^ Chief among the new group of Buddhist philosophers 
is Nagarjuna, its editor and chief exponent. A. Brahmin 
by birth, he was converted after a dissipated youth to 
the HTnayana and later to the less austere Mahayana, now 
growing rapidly in power. A native of South India, he 
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seems to have found his way to the Himalayas, and to 
‘have met there with the cult of Amitabha, for the larger 
. Sukha^iitl-i^yuha was taken to China about this time, and 
he quotes it In his writings. Far less probable is the 
legend of his meeting in the south with an aged teacher 
dwelling in an iron tower, who revealed to him the 
supremacy of Vairochana, and gave him the mystic rite 
of abhlsekha, or baptismal ordination. The story sug¬ 
gests, however, that he knew the Avatsmsaka Sutra^ and 
indicates the zeal of heretical schools to claim the authority 
of the august name of Nagarjuna, who came to be vener¬ 
ated as a second Buddha “without marks/’ and for whom 
it is claimed that he Is Ananda, reincarnated in fulhiment 
of a prophecy of Sakyamum himself. 

^Nagarjuna's great achievement is an attempt by his 
Midhyamaka, or Middle Path, to reconcile the doctrines 
of realism and nihilism—being” and “not being." 
“The phenomenal world," he teaches, “is unreal; to 
realize this is to enter the first gateway to Mahayana/'* 
yet living in it we can reach Reality. This, itself, is 
Simyata or the Void, because it is ineffable and transcends 
all rclarivity, and the phenomenal world is suiiya because 
in it relativity holds sway. The Madhyamaka SAstra 
begins with the statement of eight n^atives, the famous 
“Eight Noes”: 

^“No production nor destruction; no annihilation nor 
persistence; no unity nor plurality; no coming in or 
going out." Between these extremes his Middle Path 
steers Its course, just as earlier Buddhism aimed at 
avoiding alike the extremes that all is and that all is not. 
Sikyamuni had refused to encourage either the naive 
realists or the too skeptical nihilists; and even in the 
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vital matter of the "soul” he steered a middle course; 
for, on the one hand, were animistic theories, and, on the 
other, the annihiJariotilsts. Nirvana itself is ineffable, 
beyond the crudities of our every-day speech. 

C Early Buddhism, in fact, contains the germs of most v 
of the chief tenets of the Mad hy am aka; and even its 
distinction between relative and absolute truth is fore¬ 
shadowed in the Pali books, where philosophical truth 
(paramatthasacca) is distinguished from popular or every¬ 
day truth (sammiti sacca).’ 

This distinction is developed by Nag^juna and made 
the basis of his school, which has the practical aim of 
taking its followers to Absolute Truth; Paramartha 
Satya, Bodhl or Sunyata. To do this the school teaches 
that all things are causally related and have only relative 
existence. The very notions of "being” or "not being” 
are relative: 

Thy light shines bnght^ 

And murky night 
Is straightway fled! 

Yet night^5 not dead 
Though light is 
And drives it far. 

This lamp of thine 
Doth dimly shine, 

Save In eke night; 

So dark and light 
Unreal quite* 

And empty are.* 

In popular jingles of this kind did the wise schoolmen 
embody their philosophy; and the purpose was the very 
practical one of calling men from the garish light of day 
to the serene moonlight of Absolute Truth, to Nirvana. 

I a. s-ta, L sSj, ud CAf. Rhri Dindi, “R«Etr ES.P., VoL X. 
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This 13 well expressed by the Japanese poet, Aka^me 
Emoit! 

If ] thnt sing am nothings nodiing they 

That are about me— men and things—then pray* 

How shall 1 fail in mind to pres* 

To that One Goal of Nothingness ? 

( ForNag^jiina,as forHeradcitusand many another^ the 
conclusion is that since sense-knowledge is relative we must 
find absolute truth within? and this truth is Bodhi. The 
phenomenal world is deniedj, that Nirvana may be realized* 
The world, Sakyaniuni taught, is transient, anicca: 
it is unreal, unsatisfying, and empty of abiding worth. 

‘ “Look on it as a mirage,” says the Dh^mmapadii; and the 
same book opens with an aphorism which has been taken 
to indicate that the Founder favored subjective idealism ? 

AJI chat we are by mind is wrought 
Fathered and f^hioned by our thought. 

* It is unlikely that Sakyamunl concerned himself with 
this question; in fact, it is clear that he w^as a common- 
sense realist so far as the phenomenal world is concerned; 
but the Madhyamaka even in its more conservative phases 
is idealist, and in its more extreme form goes over to sheer 
nihilism. Which position Nagarjuna himself took is un^ 
certain? some commentators maintain that he admitted 
the reality of the phenomenal world, but taught that it was 
unreal from the absolute point of view; in. other words, 
sammiti satya is relative truth, not sheer untruth. This 
would seem to be the teaching of words attributed to 
Nag^juna: 

All chtfigs that are from causes springs 
This is the Middle Path we sing! 

All all unreal save the Void;^ 

For all save Thar with mind's alloyed. 

C So runs a Karlka or couplet of the Madhyamaka karikas. 
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f The PrajM-paramita has sirnilar passages which seem 
even truer to the teachings of early Buddhism: 

Thus shall ye think of all this Anting world 
A stir at dawiif a bubble ou a 
A Hftsh of ligbtnin.g on a suuiiner cloudy 
A dickering knipj a bubble and n dream. 

All these things are real enough, however transient; 
but according to Chandrakirti and others, Nagarjuna 
went much beyond this, and taught that the phenomenal 
world has no existence whatever; that it Is unreal, as a 
flower in air, a hare with horns, or the child of a virgin 
carved in stone! 

All artist onc^ a picture pain red 
Of such a matister that be ^iint«d: 

Thus endlessly men trofisniigratc. 

By false ideas Infatuate. 

( The mind, according to this view, not only colors and 
distorts all we see; it creates it. The phenomenal world 
is *‘lite hairs that a monk with diseased eyes thinks he 
sees in his almsbowl*”' They are not there; the way to 
know them is not to know them. Nay, more; there is 
no monk, no alms bowl—-nothing except the Absolute 
Void. Silence is the best and only way to attain it. 

[ This nihilistic teaching had Its effect, of course, in 
ethical matters, the very citadel of Buddhism; and it has 
done harm to the Buddhist cause, first, by its insistence 
on the relativity of every-day truth, and second, by under¬ 
mining that altruism which is the essence of the 
Mahiyana. But the conscience of the earnest Buddhist 
finds a way out of the dilemma. If my neighbor does not 
exist, to help him Is impossible. Yet to do so is none the 
less the mark of a true Buddhist. 

' tWtin, "MHUyuiikjt' EJi E., VpL VIIL 
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( "Let the BodKisattvaj as He offers his gift, realize that 
it has no existencej limitless shall be his merit.”* Let 
him cherish Ws litde blind sister Karuna or Pity, let him 
realize that she IJ blind and his gift Mnil be "perfumed.” 
Moral conduct Is “laukika," mundane, when the agent 
believes in the reality of agent, act, and object; it is 
*'lohottara,” other-worldly, fragrant with transcendent 
truth, when he believes in the reality of none! Such 
other-woridliness seems pale and unreal. Its "perfume” 
is a little sickly! If neither the monk nor his almsbowl, 
neither the almsgiver nor the alms, are real—so might the 
worldling retort — why bring these unrealities together 
in a fresh entangling relationship ? No doubt, however, 
when it came to daily bread, the doctrine of absolute truth 
gave place to that of relative or practical truth; man 
cannot live on pure idealism alone; and even in monastic 
circles we find the doctrine severely criticised, especially 
among the practical Chinese; the wise Taung Mi, for 
example, asked, as we shall see below: “If mind as well 
as the objective world be unreal, who is it knows that they 
are so?” And men of the world may well have asked: 
"If all life be a delusion, why this emphasis on the high 
calling of the monk?” "It is true,” Nagarjuna would 
no doubt reply, "that all Is a dream. Yet the dream of 
the monk is more seemly and IteS unreal than that of the 
worldling and ends at last in Reality”; and the laity 
must needs be content to leave the monk-philosophers to 
dream, while with dream-coins and fantasmagorial food 
they kept alive these dreamers of dreams only less empty 
than their own. 

( That this doctrine of the Madhyamaka held sway in 
Nalanda for several centuries is dear; we learn from 
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Hmen-Tstangj through whom it spread to China and 
Japan, that it was known as the “Three Period Doctrine,” 
and that he learned It from the great logician, SLlabadhra, 
who maintained that the Buddha had himself taught in 
three successive periods: (r) that the atman is unreal, 
but the phenomenal world of dharmas real—this is the 
HTnayana view; (a) that all phenomena are unreal, but 
the mind Is real—this is the subjective idealism of the 
Yogacara and other Mahay^a schools; (3) that neither 
is real-—'this is the nihilism of some followers of the 
Madhyamaka school, which htids Its most characteristic 
utterance in the paradox, “Delusion is wisdom; the flux 
of Samsara is Nirvana.” These are but different names 
for the same thing: two aspects of one Absolute. The 
world of Samsara is the realization of the ideal, a fleeting 
expression of the Eternal. 

This classification is, of course, pure propaganda. The 
Yogacara is a later development than the Madhyamaka, 
and, though both are developments of germs in the teach¬ 
ing of Sakyamuni, neither was ever formulated by him. 

Significant as was the philosophy of the school, it 
made an even more important contribution to Bud- 
dhology. Applying its doctrine of relative and absolute 
truth in this sphere, it worked out the Duakaya doctrine 
of the Avatafnsiikaf and put the Amitabha cult on a sounder 
theological basis. “The Buddha,” says Nagarjuna, “has 
two bodies, one is the body of miraculous transformation, 
and fills the ten r^ons of space, limitless and immeasur¬ 
able, serene, majestic, radiant, infinitely eloquent. The 
other is his human body, subject to mortal limitations.”' 

( In other words, the Dharmakaya, absolute or real 
existence, empties Itself at times, and a Jitakaya, Rup- 

1 C<mmmiary mi f\i 
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akaya, or Nirmanakiya, which is relatively real, or unreal, 
makes its appearance in the phenomenal world. This is 
a concession to the naive rcaJism of ordinary folk. But 
philosophers know better. 

The Dharmakaya is the Absolute Truth or Norm 
behind all its fleeting majiifestations, to which there is no 
limit. Amitabha, Vairochana, Sakyamuni, are notable 
examples of such manifestations, and each in turn, or 
all side by side, may be the central object of worship. 
This doctrine opened the door wide to all the pantheons 
of the new lands into which Buddhism was rapidly 
penetrating. A polytheistic cult with a basis of panthe¬ 
istic Idealism, it was now ready to adopt and adapt 
any deity—a sun-god, or a god of war, or some less repu¬ 
table figure—who had a hold upon the allegiance of its 
converts. Yet this polytheism had in it, like that of the 
Rig Veda, the germ of a true monotheism; the claims of 
individual gods for a supreme place in the Pantheon now 
begin to be urged upon the faithful. .And as In the Rig 
Vtda Varuna almost achieves the supremacy, so in the 
Buddhist Pantheon Amttibha now makes a bold bid for 
the allegiance of the faithful. Gods many there might 
be—indeed, Gotama himself seems to have had a bowing 
acquaintance with them—but was there not one lord whom 
all should worship, accessible, and indeed seeking to bring 
multitudes to his Paradise ? 

Here then were laid the foundations of a pietistic as 
well as of a philosophic Mahayana; the latter uni¬ 
versalizing the Buddha-nature and finding in the 
Dharmakaya, which is his essence, the true meaning 
of the universe; the former making of the historic 
Sakyamuni and of the mythical Amitabha adaptations of 
the Eternal. 
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( The cult of Amitabha is studied best in the Amitaytir- 
dkydne Sutra^ which contains instructions as to the 
practice of meditation leading to visions, more or less 
hypnotic, of the Phire Land of the VVestem Paradise, and 
a more developed theology than the SukhSwUi Vyuht^, 
The book opens, as is usual in Mahay ana siitras, with a 
Prelude, in which we see the Buddha on the Vulture 
Peak accompanied by a host of Bodhisattvas with Man- 
jusn at their head. But unlike the Buddha of the 
"Lotus” it is no glorified being with whom we have to 
deal but the historic Teacher. He appears to the Queen 
Mother Vaidehi in dHrspair at the conduct of her unnat¬ 
ural son Ajatasattu, who has imprisoned his father, and 
threatened her with his impious sword- Having in one 
pregnant sentence raised the problem of suffering, she 
does not stay for an answer but pours out her plea: “My 
one prayer,” she cries, "is this: Tell me, 1 pray thee, of 
worlds where there Is no sorrow, where the wicked cease 
to trouble and the weary are at rest: where 1 may be 
reborn tn peace.” The response is immediate and effec¬ 
tive: from his brow there flashes forth a light which reveals 
to the Queen the ten quarters of the pure and admirable 
Buddha-lands. She chooses that of Amitabha, the Pure 
Land of Bliss,* Then, in response to her plea, he shows 
her how to cultivate “a threefold goodness,” and to be 
reborn in this land “ whlclTis not very far off.” This good¬ 
ness consists in three groups of pure actions, including,, 
besides ordinary Buddhist morality and bdiefs, the 
observance of due ceremonial and the study and recitation 
of the Mahay ana sutras. Works as well as faith are 
demanded of the candidate for that Pure Land: yet it is 
19J; s£j^. Vol xux, PtK ir. 

‘ Hck wk KtQjdJf ibc Myikr lucJicitothflini *t w^rlc—of 
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’ by tKc power of the Buddha^ not by one’s own effort, that 
one may see it. One must become as a chUd, and he will 
reveal it. The Queen is thus brought to a state of calm 
resignation; and telling her frankly that she is a very 
ordinary and rather stupid person, the Blessed One pro¬ 
ceeds to give her lessons in meditation which form the 
second main section of the book. 

^ "All save the blind can see the setting sun. Do thou 
then with due ceremony and concentrated effort gaze into 
the western sky, especially at the time when the sun hangs 
in it like a suspended drum."* Then follow instructions 
as to meditation upon water, ice, and iapis iazttli until 
there shall arise the vision of the golden banner on an 
azure background, with strains of music and voices cry¬ 
ing: "All is suffering, all unreal, all impermanent.” 
Gradually a dim picture of SukhavatJ will be formed, 
and will free multitudes from sin and suffering. There 
follow ten other medications upon the features of that 
delectable land, upon the bodily marks of its heavenly 
King and of his spiritual Sons, Avalokitcavara and 
Mahasthamaprapta. The third section of the book 
defines the threefold thought as true, deeply believing 
and full of longing for rebirth in this Paradise, and teaches 
that there are three classes who will attain It — the com¬ 
passionate who follow the precepts, the faithful who recite 
the sutras (especially the Faipulya Sutras)^ and those who 
practice the sixfold remembrance. If for one or for seven 
days any man practice one of these, he will be reborn In 
that Pure Land, and to him will appear the Buddhas and 
Bodhlsattvas of the West, with monks, inquirers, and 

^ NlglfjLuu lilnmiru m lum died mtk Tick turned m din ¥?ntcni Pen- 

dber Tive ftfvE twHcr of cilia of AoiiCAb^ KCBu lu luv« been h3& teedicr 

CcHld he b«a « Jew or mu cmiIj Chriiliin pUMioniHy? 'Tlie bjjjit doa not 
yiEind lociLU. 
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gods innumerable, and will give him the hand of welcome 
and a diamond throne. And, as is fitting In a heaven 
designed in India, the retinue allowed will be proportion¬ 
ate to the merit acquired- 

The book concludes with a vision granted to the Queen 
in which all this splendid heavenly kingdom is shown 
to her. “Behold,” she cries, *^the half was not told me,” 
and the offidous and practical Ananda winds up a book, 
which would have made his Master gasp, by asking what 
It is to he called. So amid scenes of ecstatic joy in heaven 
and upon earth the curtain falls. 

One very significant passage deserves special comment: 

If there be any sinner^ even o( the five deadly sins . , » . imd he 
be about lo die nnd repeat the word^j Praise to Buddha Amiriyiisi," 
ten times witKcmt jntemiption and with cMtinued thought fixed upon 
the Buddha .... he will by the ment of this deed expiate at each 
repeddon the sins whose prunishmcnt is rebi rth for eight jnilJlQns of 

Akin to this teaching is that of the larger and smaller 
SukhaoatJ i^yukaJ’ But it is noteworthy that though 
these three books are all equally authoritative, they differv 
in this point: the two former insisting that while this 
faith in Amitabha is indeed most potent, yet some merit ', 
on the part of the faithful is needed, and the smaller 
Sukkavatf Vyuha denying that rebirth in the western 
heaven can be achieved by merit. Again the larger of 
these two Sukh&vsfi Sutras expressly denies what the 
Amitayur-dhyana Sutra teaches, that those who have 
sinned any of the five deadly sins may be reborn in the 
Western Paradise. In these three books of the Paradise 
Mahay an a, which may well have expressed and molded 
the devotional life of Nalanda, we may then trace the 

^ .£.j SClJiX^ I ^7-99 H 
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I gradual development of the doctrine of faith at the expense 
of the old doctrine of merit. Nalanda was the home of 
theologians as well as philosophers. As we saw above^ 
the Chinese pilgrim found there a great statue of Avaio- 
kites vara, and an artist who was busy painting a picture 
of Metteyya Buddha, 

From these indications we may reconstruct something 
of the religious life of the great university, and it will help 
us to remember that Buddhism is a religion and not 
merely a philosophy, and to note the inevitable stages 
by which it was popula^i^ed and universalized in prepara¬ 
tion for its great achievements as a missionary religion. 

[ At N^anda it was equipped with a philosophy, a principle 
of pedagogy, and practical methods of devotion, all of 
which were needed if it were to appeal to the peoples of 
rr^s-Himalaya, and yet to keep its self-respect. 

( ^^^tat are the links between these theistic and |wly- 
theisde schools and the ethicaJ reform instituted by 
Sikyamuni f Some we have already discussed. Another 
is to be found in the elaboration of the Bodhisattva ideid. 
Either at Nalanda or at similar centers of literary activity 
the parabolic method of Sakyamuni was developed; some 
Indian Aesop used the current folklore of India and wove 
Into it the Buddhist ideal of the Bodhisattva and the 
theory of rebcarnation, providing a veritable storehouse 
for the teacher of simple folk. We know from the monu¬ 
ments of Asoka that part of this work was done by the 
second century b,c., and by the first century a,d. we find 
the legend of Sumedha worked out. In the dim distant 
past he took a vow in the presence of the reigning Buddha, 
Dlpankara, that he would not enter Nirvana until ail 
creatures were saved; his vow was accepted and it was he 
who finally became the historical Sakyamuni. in such 
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ways was developed the elaborate succession of BodbU 
sattvasj who, by their sacriUcial life and often by their 
death, have made a bank of merit upon which the faith¬ 
ful may draw] and by the fifth century a.d. the great 
Ceylon commentator, Buddhaghosa, is able to exclaim: 
“More than the ocean has he given of hk blood, more than 
the stars of his eyes!"^ 

( Fa-Hian records that when he tdsited Ceylon in the 
early fifth century it was the custom at the annual 
procession of the Tooth Relic for a royal herald, mounted 
upon a richly caparisoned elephant, to proclaim the sacn- 
ficial acts of the Blessed One: during untold ages he 
spared not himself, gave away wife and child, plucked out 
his eyes, and cut oflF his head as an alms, until he won to 
Buddahood, turned the wicked from sin, and gave the 
weary rest- After this recital the king would exhibit 
the effigies 0/ the five hundred bodily forms which had 
lodged this sacrificial spirit, and they were greatly honored 
by the crowds which then os now gathered for the festival 
of the Tooth of Gotama. This Bodhisattva ideal, as 
it was fully developed in the Mahayana, is nobly set 
forth in the Sukhavatt Vyuka^ and may be compared with 
the Arhat ideal set forth, for example, in the Dhammapada, 
While there is much that is similar in the two types, they 
differ in very noticeable ways,' and the transition between 
them is to be found, as we have seen, in the Milinda 
Pan/m and in these jStaka tales, which are at once 
fables and popular theology, an attempt to account for 

^ Ifl ha runQLiii ramposed *,t Anunkthjipaiiu Xq BuddJikghMft 

liia if attribuud wkicli «jdibodjcf the af miUtatH in Buij- 
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the historic S^jraniuni« But Ami tab ha, incorporated 
iinto Buddhism about this time, had also to be accounted 
for. And the new Buddhism had to depict a new and 
more arresting series, and to pile up even more extrava¬ 
gant claims if it was to win its way. Or perhaps the shoe 
was on the other footl It may be that the Theravada 
schools, being put upon their mettle by the winsome figures 
of the Mahayana, developed such tales as those of Ves- 
santara and Sumedha, and added them to the growing list 
of the y^akaj. 

i_ The Bodhisattva of the Mahayana is certainly an 
arresting figure: charming, gentle, and compassionate, 
full of tender and affectionate thought, unbiased, serene; 
he is zealous, and ever girded for the duties of his high 
calling; and has no thought that is not pure and wise. 
He rouses others to good deeds, and stirs ^em up by his 
activities to realize that the phenomenal world is " empty.” 
Himself walking in the highest perfections (paramitas) 
of knowledge, meditation, strength, patience, and virtue, 
he rouses others to a noble emulation, so that in countless 
muJdtudes they are established in enlightenment, and 
provide for innumerable Buddhas the gifts in which they 
delight.^ 

( Such is the description of the Bhikshu Dharmikara, 
whose perfect prayer or vow to save all beings brought him 
to the Western Paradise as Amitabha, Light infinite In 
brilliance and power, surpassing that of Sun and Moon, 
whose Pure Land is prosperous and good to live in, filled 
with physical delights, like every apocalyptic heaven, 
but also radiant with spiritual joy and free from sin as 
well as from pain. In it there mingles with the musical 
cries of peacocks, parrots, and geese the sweeter music 

J * Cf- Vd. XUX. PMit II, pjK 15-aS. 
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of Buddhisi phiJosophy^ and voices are heard, beloved, 
sweet, arid pleasant alike to car and heart, like the sound 
of many waters murmunng “unreal, transient."' Very 
interesting too are the ethical notes of this heavenly 
music; Kanina, pity, Kshanti, patience, Maitri, love, are 
prominent among them. The ethical system of the 
Mahay an a, as embodied in these popular tales of Dharma- 
kata and his vow, is clearly almost the same as that of 
the Hinayana, as embodied in the y^aka tale of Sumedha, 
who promises to practice the virtues of charity (d^a), 
morality (stla), resignation (nekkhamma), wisdom 
(paniia), exertion (viriya), forbearance (khanti), truth¬ 
fulness (sacca), persistency (aditth^a), love (metta), and 
equanimity (upekkha), and who by this noble path 
arrives at Buddahood, and is bom as SakyamunL VVe 
may imagine the two tales being worked out side by side 
in the viharas of Nalanda, The great difference between 
the two schools is this: that w^hereas only lofty souls like 
Sumedha could tread the lonely path of these perfections, 
and so long as they followed the way of virtue, the multi^ 
tudes could not attain, all could become Buddhas by 
following the Mahayina; and a minor but yet noteworthy 
difference Is that in the latter system a more prominent 
place is given to altruistic virtues. This is, however, a 
matter of emphasis rather unfrutly pressed by Mahayin- 
ist apologists. 

^But as Dr, Anesaki has pointed out, momentous con¬ 
sequences followed from this change of emphasis, and 
sympathetic benevolence developed into spiritual com^ 
munion as the ideal of the new school, until in Japan and 
China perhaps the most characteristic note of Buddhism 
is the sense of the unity of all things and their mutual 
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sympathj',* From such a sense springs the practice^ now 
' universal in Buddhist lands, known as parinamana, or 
parivarta^ the dedication of one'^s spiritual and material 
gifts to the salvation qf others, the “turning over” to 
them of merit. The little mother offering a strand of her 
hair at the Burmese pagoda, the Sinhalese monk reciting 
Pint, the priests of China and Japan saying masses for 
the dead—aU are imbued with this belief. 

^So too for all the ultimate Goal is the same, Nirvana, 
Bod hi, or enlightenment, though their immediate purpose 
be the securing of material benefits in this life or in the 
undenvorid for themsdvi^, for their clients, and for the 
I dead; and though almt^t all are more eager for a para¬ 
dise than for Nirv^a. 

(_ From the increasing emphasis upon the Bodhisattva 
ideal sprang this doctrine, and the germs of both are in 
the Pali books. For the example of Sakyamuni hlmsdf 
is nearer to the Bodhisattva than to the Arhat ideal, and 
he himself seems to have found in such devoted sacrifice 
as that of the saintly Punna as acceptable a tj'pe as the 
rigid sdf-culture of the recluse; and even in the earliest 
accounts the two ideals are seen side by side, and the 
practice of parinamana is adumbrated. But the Maha. 
yana, by its courageous jioctrine of the Buddhahood of 
all, cut at the roots of the dual morality of Hinayana 
monasticism, which has undoubtedly put the celibate 
, monk on a much higher plane than the layman. 

C Perhaps the first indication of an attempt to break 
away is in the Gandhira sculptures of Metteyya as a 
prince in lay costume, and it is, as we have seen, to 
jGandh^a that we may attribute the “Lotus” teachings 
which so clearly and boldly assert this truth of the One 
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Way for layman and for all sentient beings as well rs for 
monks. But at Nalanda and elsewhere the doctrine was 
worked out until Buddhism was fitted to capture the 
allegiance of China, Korea, and Japan. 

^The yfmitSyur’^hySna Sutra is more than a popular 
treatise on Paradise. Belonging, on the one hand, to the 
Paradise Mahay ana, it is also a link with the Yogicira 
school which we have now to study, for it i$ a textbook for 
the Mystic, instructing him how he may experience the 
truth of his religion, and escape here and now the sorrows 
of the world. 

( This is the aim of all Buddhists, but some schools lay 
speaal stress upon it- The Yogicira, as its name implies. 
Is one of these; notable for its philosophical distinction, 
St has won its way because of its practical aim, which is 
nothing else than the achievement of the Mystic Union, 
even if it has often contented itself with magic. The 
metaphysical contributions of this school are great. 
Under its leaders, Asanga and Vasubandhu, Brahmin 
converts of Northwest India, it developed at about the 
beginning of the fourth century of the Christian Era 
three notable doctrines. 

I, It elaborated the doctrine of twofold knowledge as 
follows; There are, it said, three lakshana, aspects or 
stages of Truth; first comes the ordinary naive realism 
(parakalpita lakshana); but things are not what they 
seem to our deluded sight, and a second stage is reached 
when we realize the relativity of all things, and come to 
know that there is no abiding Reality in them; this 
stage is paratantra lakshana, and from it we must pass 
on to foil and perfect knowledge, parinishpanna lakshana, 
and realize that the world in which we live and our own 
minds spring from a Supreme Mind. Having pierced the 
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clouds of illusion and scaled the heights of relative knowl¬ 
edge, the Mystic soars at last into the pure ether of Bodhi, 
perfect enlightenment, and has transcended the dualisms 
of subject and object, Sams^a and Nirvana, 

( 0 ., Of this ultimate reality the new school had its own 
interpretation. It is more positively conceived than by 
the Midhyamaka as a Supreme Mind. The school is, in 
fact, idealist, and its conception of the Alayavijhana, 
the nidus, or foundation of all things, and the ground 
and basis of thought, is a remarkable one. It is called 
Citta, mind, and is distinguished from Manas, human intel¬ 
ligence and will, which arises when Karma acts on theAlaya 
apd calls it into being, or rather to the delusion of being. 

It is this Manas which sees and apprehends the objec¬ 
tive world, and the school has its own elaborate and not 
very convincing psychology* As in early Buddhism it is 
“ignorance’' which causes the production of a new self 
or delusion of self; and even the Alaya is itself only rela- 
I tively real. The absolute Reality is Tathata, or “such- 
ness," which seems hardly distinguishable from the Void; 
this true nature of all things is free from all characteristics. 
Bui the name, Tathagata-garbha, or “Buddha-womb,” 
is given to it as a concession to those who cannot rest 
satisfied with so barren an absolute. What really matters 
is to rect^niac that the self and the world are unreal; 
that thought—blank and without characteristics—is the 
fundamental reality; and to have no attachment to this 
transcendent goal. To this extent all of us may be good 
Buddhists! But it is expressly stated that only “higher 
men” can apprehend this teaching, and it may well be 
that it Is here misrepresented. 

( The whole doctrine of the school is condensed in 
Asanga’s MaiiSyanassmpuri^aha^Sdstraj which begins 
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with a statement of ten points in which the Mahayana 
is superior to the Hmayana, and goes on to expound the 
Alaya as “that which sustains and upholds, deep and 
subtle, wherein the seeds of being flow eternally." It is, 
in other words, the substratum of all things, and holds 
together the dements of which they are composed. It is 
also called Adana, or receptacle—a storehouse in which 
the seeds of Karma are preserved until the time comes for 
them to sprout and bear fruit. Each conscious being 
leaves behind him an energy, which remains latent in this 
receptacle and finally acts and reacts with it, bringing 
about a new regrouping of Skandhas. The Alaya remains 
tranquil until it is "perfumed” or contaminated by 
Manas; till then, though it is in ceaseless modon, it is 
unconscious. 

i' 3. The Yogacara proceeded to systematize the rather 
undeveloped Buddhology of earlier schools. Some con¬ 
cept was needed to link together the two Bodies” of 
the Madhyamaka. How was the historic Founder, for 
example, to be linked with the Dharmakaya ? The 
Yogacara school added the new concept of the glorified 
body, or Sambhogakaya, who becomes henceforth the 
object of interest in the Mahay ana. This glorious b^ng 
was the reality incarnate in the accommodated body, or 
Nirmanakaya. In this way the historic is linked to the 
eternal, and Indian distrust of history finds a way to 
subsdtute eternity for time. 

Such are the three contributions to theological and 
philosophical thought made by the Yogacara school. 
Even more important is its practice, for it met the needs 
of hungry human hearts for a religion of ei^erience. It 
is not to be supposed that the arid abstractions of the 
schoolmen satisfied ordinary humanity, and of the charm^ 
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ing pictures of other-worldly joys drawn by the theo¬ 
logians many must have asked; "Do they correspond to 
objective fact T' To such the new school oSered the 
practice of Yoga, long familiar to India and clearly influen¬ 
cing Buddhism from its earliest times, but now frankly 
accepted as the heart and essence of the whole matter. 
The Supreme Reality is Bodhi, compared with which the 
AlayavijBana Itself has only relative reality; and to attain 
to Bodhi all the stages of the Bodhlsattva must be 
practiced. 

The Lankatiolara Sutra' is a standard work of this 
school and teaches that the Bodhi sattva will reach his 
goat if he realizes that all things are mental creations: 
that they exist only as a mirage, or a nightmare, and are 
produced by the mental impulse of a former time which 
operates upon the Alayavijnana to produce a new illusion 
of being. This will cease when he goes on to grasp the 
true nature of ultimate reality; and to help in this quest 
a series of meditations is laid dowm for him; beginning 
with the Jhinas of early Buddhism he is to go on and 
enter farther and farther into the mysteries of unreality. 

Thus we see the Mahay ana conception of the Bodhi- 
sattva—often so admirable in its altruism—degenerating 
into what seems as futile and selfish a pursuit as that of 
any Arhat; and Buddhist scholasticism, whether at 
Nalandi or in the Viharas of Ceylon, is at work in the 
fourth and fifth centuries of our era to the undoing of the 
Buddha's way of virtue. It is difficult to believe that so 
negative a mysticism is worth while: to toil upward, step 
by step, and at last to arrive faint and weary at one last 
Negation—such seems the idealism of the 'Vujrianavada 
no less than the franker negativism of the Midhyamaka. 
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^ The seventeen stages of this long ascent Asanga set 
out in the Yoga^arabhumi Sdstra, and in a volume of 
verse with a prose commcntaryj the Mshayanasutra-^ 
lamkarSt the philosophy of the school may be studied.* 
The former work is ascribed to the Bodhisattva ilaitreya, 
and it is noteworthy that he has largely superseded the 
historic Gotama in this school; his cult for several centu- | 
ries becomes very prominent, and its traces are widespread 
today from the sculptures of Gandh^a to those of Korea. 
On Koyasan the saints of the Mantra or Tantnc Bud¬ 
dhism, a development of Yogicara, await his coming, and 
his fat and genial smile greets the visitor at the entrance 
to every Chinese shrine. 

if Clearly influenced byAsanga and Vijnanavada philos¬ 
ophy is ajiother famous book, the Mahay ana Sraddkot-^ 
padasdstrat or “Awakening of Faith in die Mahay an a.”*' 
Attributed by tradition to the poet-minstrei, Asvaghosa, 
it is clearly of much later date; Its style has nothing in 
common with the Buddha Cantab and that poem has no 
hint of its ruling ideas/ The “Awakening" centers about 
the doctrine of Tathata—^absolute reality beyond all com¬ 
prehension and expression, yet immanent in all. It claims 
that the Mahayana is great in essence, for the essence of 
it is the mind and store of all; great in attribute, for it em¬ 
braces endless potentialities of Buddhahood; great In 
i^rk, for these potentialities develop when duly disaplined. 

* pp. 1170 ^ ^ lmrt£f tmisljtfld Ian Fzenth Sr LfrL 
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It is a concise and well-compacted treatise, idealist like 
the Yogacara and practical like it in its purpose, which 
is to awaken faith in the Mahayana, and to set forth the 
One Reality as an absolute mind of which individual minds 
are parts—as the weaves on an ocean. 

This Absolute is more satisfying than that alike of the 
Yogacara and of the Madhyamaka, which the ''Awaken¬ 
ing" may well intend to reconcile, for it is set forth as a 
Tathagata-garbha, or "Womb of the Buddhas" from 
which all things proceed. 

The term, Alayavijnana, is applied to it, but it is 
conceived as less relative and more absolute than the 
Alaya of the Yogacara. 

For ordinary folk this concept is set forth as the 
Bodhl-Citta, one universal, perfect mind, loving as well 
as wise, who has compassion on all; let them put faith in 
him. Such fmth "is upright, having right thoughts of this 
Etemali profound, rejoicing to study and practice whatever 
is good; greatly compassionate, anxious to deliver all.” 

For the more philosophical the Bodhi-Cjtta is described 
as the essence of alt things, alone real, and therefore 
indescribable, yet known to men under the conditions of 
their phenomenal life. This, the highest truth (para- 
martha satya), is ineffable, and beyond definition, neither 
“empty" nor "not empty"; it alone is the Real, the 
Eternal, and may be translated either "suchness" with 
Suzuki, or “the True Model" with Timothy Richard, for 
Tathata means “that which is,” the "thing in itself." 
This under another aspect is the Dharmakaya,* and 
under another represents the Nibbana of the Pali books, 

'* Fratn Dllftnnih " Uwj but aIw ^ ^ (q 
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that Supreme Truth of which Salc}raiiium is dike diseoTerer 
and embodiment. For this is still the goal of Buddhism, 
even if in some Mahay an a schools it is almost forgotten 
in the joys of Paradise. 

'■ In these two doctrines the “Awakening” is developing 
the teaching of Sakyamuni; hm, that this highest Truth 
is ineffable; and second, that the Dhamma is the truth 
underlying all things. The Dharmakaya, it teaches, is 
this Absolute, which reveals itself either in human form, 
such as that of Sakyamuni, when It is called the NlT' 
manakiya or Buddha in Ktno^is^ or as the Sambhogakaya, 
or Buddha in bliss. 

i The Christian theologian will at once see the resem¬ 
blance between this attempt to account for the historic 
Gotama and to relate him with the Eternal Order, and the 
early Christology of the church; the Nlrmanakaya may 
be compared with the historic Jesus, the Sambhogakaya 
with the gloriiied Christ, while the Dharmakaya resembles 
the eternal God-head/ For the theologians of both 
religions the problem was to do justice at once to the 
absolute authority of the Teacher and the contingent cir¬ 
cumstances of his human life. Both solved it by a theory 
of Ktnosht or self-emptying. 

What then is faith ? It is belief in this threefold ^ 
nature of the Buddha who saves us by his grace, grasping 
us as the tigress grasps her cub; belief in his Dharma, or 
teaching, and in his Sangha, and with this belief joy in 
them all. This faith, however, seems to be about to 
cling to some Being more personal and less abstract. 

fWTicthcr the “Awakening of Faith” in its early form 
definitely taught that this faith should center in .Amitabha 

i Sa Bfa^uoui b rcro^cd in the usd in ibc hiunjn Krtthni 
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is not dear; there are passages which seem to imply such a 
personification of the Dharmakaya, and In the Chinese 
versions in common use* the doctrine is explicitly taught 
in at least one passage at the dose of the book, but these 
versions bdong to the sixth and seventh centuries and the 
passage may be a gloss. It refers to an earlier work called 
“The Sutra,” possibly the Sukiaoa/i FyuAst and exhorts 
the faithful to think of Amitabha, and to direct their good 
deeds toward his Western Paradise. They will then be 
reborn in it and will be confirmed in their faith in the 
Buddha. 

Side by side with faith goes enlightenment (for we are 
still dealing, after all, with Buddhism); this consists in 
transcending subjectivity, and in realizing that the 
Absolute is the real, "that the mortal is with the immortd 
blent.” So only is ignorance annihilated, and man's 
essential nature realized. In other words, the BodhiXitta, 
or Buddha-mind, latent in all men, awakes when they 
realize their true nature as parts of the Eternal. All are 
capable of Buddhahood, and this note is struck with 
emphasis, for the author realized that men are saved by 
hope as well as by faith, and that if so many early Bud¬ 
dhists had reached Arhatship aU men might become 
Buddhas. 

Such, in essence, is this remarkable book which has 
been a gospel of hope and comfort to countless millions, 
and which helped to lay the foundations for a universal 
Buddhism. It is accepted, in fact, by all schools of the 
Mahayana, of which it Is in many ways the crowning 
achievement. 

How did this notable development of doctrine take 
place ? 11 is not sufficient to urge the claims of the human 
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heart, nor even the demands of human reason, though 
here is the nudeus of a true answer; man needs a concep¬ 
tion of the Divine, he tpiV/ argue bock to a First Cause, and 
in it he will always postulate compassion as well as wis¬ 
dom; he cannot well get along without belief in a Creator 
and Savior. But there is also the historic fact that 
converts, trained in Hindu philosophy, brought back into 
the main stream of Buddhism doctrines which the Bud¬ 
dhist reformation had, for the moment, submerged. The 
"Awakening of Faith" may seern unorthodox Buddhism; 
it”is “good Krishnaism," and in it we may see Hindu 
philosophy taking a noble revenge. So there appears 
in Buddhism a formulated pantheistic idealism, and a 
universalisdc note which has made it a gospel for the 
many. 

As Mahayanist scholars claim, here was a legitimate 
development; from the very first the historical Gotama 
had tended at once to emphasize faith in himself and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, to remove himself behind 
the Dharma; how natural that this Dharma, which 
stood for universal moral law, should itself first tend to 
take on a cosmic significance, and then be embodied 
in a personal savior. The Dharma emanates from 
the Dharmakaya; the Tathagata Is the embodiment of 
Tathata. 

' Like the "Lotus," the "Awakening of Faith*’ may 
serve as a useful link between the Christian and the 
Buddhist, as let the following Incident attest. Dr, 
Timothy Richard, a veteran missionary in China, has 
put it on record that when the latter book first came into 
his hands he sat late into the night reading it, and was 
again and again constrained to exclaim to his companion: 
“Listen to this; it is a Christian book,** only to be told 
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by that champion of orthodoxy: "Go to sleep. You are 
reading your own thoughts into it.” Yet the doctrine 
of an Eternal Being whose nature Is love, and whom to 
trust is to be saved, is common to both, and the great 
bulk of the worshipers of the two religions are simple folk 
who do not trouble their heads as to whether this Eternal 
is personal or not. In the “Awakening of Faith” we see 
Buddhism becoming a religion whose idea of God has 
nothing in It which is unworthy, and whose philosophy is 
closely akin to much Christian idealism. Yet, like other 
Mahay an a books, it lays Buddhism open to the dangers 
of pantheism, because it does not sufficiently emphasize 
the transcendence of the Tathata, or Absolute. This was 
one reason w'hy Buddhism was later reabsorbed into 
Hinduism, and the great University of Nalanda fell as 
much through internal degeneration and compromise 
with Tantric Hinduism as through the iconodasm of 
Islam. 

Yet from the second to the ninth century it remained 
a great center of learning, and especially of the two great 
schools of the Madhyamaka and the Vijoanavada, whose 
textbooks went out from its halls to China and Tibet, 
many of them in the possession of the great pilgrim with 
whom we started out on our investigation; it must have 
been a great university which won the enthusiasm of 
Hiuen-Tsiang. 

! Other great and notable names on its roll of honor are 
Chandrakirti and Santideva. To the latter we owe an 
admirable, if not very original, compendium of doctrine, 
the SiksAdSammucaya^^ in which the Bodhisattva idea! Is 
set forth as one of real beauty, and here we see the positive 
side of the sia nfgatha discussed above. 
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How shall ! seek the gooJ to gain 
While others live in fear and pain ? 

ShouJd I this 3df of mine preserve 
And fail those other selves to serve f 

asks its first KSrika, or stanza, and it is answered: 

0 thou that wouJdst that goal attain 
And find for all the end of pain— 

Make firm the foot of faith wiiMn^ 

Set thine own mind ihe Ught to win. 

. This is as orthodox as the Uhammapada^ and the book 
goes on to show that the Bodhisattva regards others as 
himself—nay, above himself; "It is better that I alone 
should suffer than that others should sink to torment/’ 
^More original and full of fine fervor is Bodhkarya- 
vafdra of the same author, written “for his own satisfac¬ 
tion,” perhaps as a result of fus patient and devout edi¬ 
torial work on the "Compendium/’ As he muses the 
fire kindles, and he begins to glorify the Bodhi-Citta, 
and to implore Bodhisattvas to become servants of all. 
“May 1 be medicine to the sick .... their physician 
and nurse .... a guide to the lost, a ship to the voyager, 
a lamp in darkness, a couch to the weary. .... The 

sorrow of the stranger I must destroy as my own. 

I must serve others because they are beings like myself.” 
Yes, this beautiful dream ends in the stark unreality 
of nihilism. "IMio can be honckred, who reproached ? 
Where are joy and sorrow, the loved and ^e hated, 
avarice and liberality f Search as ye will ye may not 
find/’ 

"It seems,” says G. K. Nariman, in his excellent 
account of Sanskrit Buddhism’ (which has reached me 

* Liormry ffuiery ^ BudiMtm. Bombay^ 
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as this goes to press)*" to be the curse of Indian mentality 
that whenever it soars too high it lands In absurdity," 
Alas! The schoolmen of Nalanda fell into worse 
depths* and It is one of the tragedies of history that this 
great univcrBity, alike in her too great tolerance and in 
her oversubtlcty, deserted the Middle Path of Sakyamuni. 

(jibout the sixth century began the penetration of his 
austere house by Sakta Hinduism, a process which we 
shall study b a later chapter; and even in the Tanttic 
Buddhism which resulted Nilanda was before long over¬ 
shadowed by the new University of Vikramasila on the 
Ganges, and at last went down before the fiirious 
onslaught of Islam, that scourge of degenerate faiths.) 


CHAPTER V 


MIHINTALE, ARliVL^DDANA, 

AND SUKHOTHAI 

Fitstnesses of ihe Thera\!&da in Ceylon^ Burma^ and 
Siam iz^o B,C.-i40o A.D.) 

*'Ai it tht Ht it the haraett .... 

The mmks are the haroest-jield i>f merit.*' 

—SAKYAMUtfl. 

Amid a. sea of scrabby jungle that shimmers in a 
perpetual haze of heat rises the rocky knoll of Mlssaka} 
it is today known as Mihintale, and on its three peaks 
are dagobas and viharas, where a few monks of the 
Theravida keep alive the monastic form into which early 
Ceylon Buddhism was cast by the great Mahinda, while 
his father, Asoka, was making it a religion for the masses 
of the people of India. Here today one may visit the rock- 
hewn study or cell of the royal missionary from which 
there went out the emissaries of the Dhamtna. Seven 
miles to the west is the sacred city of Anuradhapura, 
which more, perhaps, than any relic of Buddhism captures 
the imagination of the student, and reveals something of 
the splendid civilization which grew up about the Sangha. 
Its vast dagobas, its ancient trees and pleasant parks, Its 
slender stone pillars and great carved lintels remain to 
tell of a noble city, where kings once vied with one another 
in honoring the Sangha, and where monastic Buddhism, 
withdrawn yet watchful, overawed the throne and nerved 
it to fresh devotion. The island chronicles, Dipawamja 
(fourth century a,d.) and MaMwamsa (early fifth), are 
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iti their main Impressions borne out by Fa-Hian, who 
spent some time in Lanka. He contrasts its triumphant 
championship of the order and their activity with the 
shameful neglect of the Buddha's Holy Land} and he 
returned to China inspired by the picture of what a Bud¬ 
dhist kingdom might be, and thrilled by its gorgeous 
ceremonial and elaborate worship. Even as early as 
the Asokan era there is evidence on the great gateway 
at Sinchi of the coming of Sanghamitta, the sister of 
Mahmda^ bringing with her a branch of the sacred Bo- 
tree. It stands today in the Meghavana Park, a citadel 
of the orthodox. It seems to totter, yet life still courses 
In its ancient veins—at once a relic and a symbol of the 
amasng vitality of the Dhamma. And the mighty 
cities of Aiiuradhapura (third century B.c. to seventh 
century a.d.) and of Polunaruwa (eighth to thirteenth 
century A.U.), ruined though they are and half buried by 
jungle, are equally eloquent of Its powers of recovery, and 
of the close alliance of church and state in the island. 
Even Kandy, the capital of a later and degenerate era, 
has its royal palace and its Temple of the Tooth practi¬ 
cally under one roof, 

The history of the kings of Ceylon from Tissa, the 
friend and ally of Asoka, onward is intimately bound up 
with that of Buddhism; and sometimes the alliance bene¬ 
fited the people, as in the noble instance of Dutthagamini 
of the house of Tissa, who, leading out his armies to crush 
Elara, the Tamil usurper, was sdaed by the truly Buddhist 
conviction that battles are vain and disastrous. Halting 
his armies he rode forth alone on his great elephant, 
challenged Elara to single combat, slew him, and erected 
a monument to his memory. Dutthagamani is perhaps 
'the Asoka of Ceylon, and eleven chapters of the MiA- 
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dwamsa tell us of his pious works^ iimong them the 
Ruanweli Dagoba, greatest of Anuradhapura's great 
pagodas, to the founding of which came Buddhists from 
lands as far off as Alexandria’ and Kashmir{ for the 
Dhamma was alre.ady far flung. Another patron and 
builder was Vatthagamanit who reigned in the first century 
B.C. He built the Abhayagiri Dagoba, and In his reign , 
wc hear of the first heresies, none of which, howei^er, 
amounted to a breaking away from Hinayana, though as 
Hulen-Tsiang tells us, Mahay ana was also studied in 
some of the viharas of Ceylon, Here, especially at 
Abhayagiri, dwelt the schismatic Vetulyas. They were 
strong enough to maintain a separate existence for twelve 
centuries, refusing to be reconciled to the great and 
orthodox Mahavihara. 

As we read of the great building activity of the kings, 
and visit the colossal remains of their ancient cities, we 
cannot but realize that the Sangha was not an unmixed 
blessing: by the end of the fourth century Fa-H 5 an tells ^ 
us there were over 50,000 monks in the island, and today 
one-third of its arable land is monastic property. At the 
head of the thousand steps leading to Mahinda's retreat 
are two well-wrought marble slabs which tell of the gifts 
of various kings, and lay down regulations for the manage¬ 
ment of the vast estates belonging to the monastery. 
Such records arc common in the island, and the gradual 
conquest of it by Indian invuders and by the encroaching 
jungle suggests a people worn out by the exactions of an 
aristocratic and austere religion, which throve most when 
kings smiled upon it. Some of these kings, however, 
inspired by its true spirit—that of the Bodhisattva—built 

« Thff ai iht chrCfiick mijr be m Indo-CredE ttswii, « it be 
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roads and irngation tanks^ and the monies for their part 
have laid upon the world the debt of having transcribed, 
edited, and preserved the Tipitaka, It is possible that 
the whole Ahhidhamma is their work. This literary' 
activity went on from about 20 b,c. until the fifth 
century a.d., when the great commentaries were composed. 
The greatest of these monastic commentators, Bud- 
dhaghosa, a convert from Hinduism, is said to have proved 
his fitness for the task by writing the great work, Vhudihi 
Magga^ ''Path of Purity or Salvation,” a systematic 
exposition of the Theravada. After this, with amazing 
enei^ and erudition, he produced a series of notable 
. commentaries on the chief Pali books: "In these works, 
while the life of the Buddha as a monk is still clearly 
realized, he is also thought of as a sort of divine being 
exercising cosmic powers as in the Mahayana.”^ In this 
state of indecision as to its Founder’s real nature Ceylon 
Buddhism has temained to this day, and Buddhaghosa is 
largely responsible for this crystallization of the religion 
at a stage of suspended judgment. Insisting that Pali 
was the language for the canonical books,* he further 
safeguarded their integrity by his admirable commentaries, 
of which we may note especially the Visuddhi Magga. 

It has three main divisions; (i) chapters 1 and ii, deal¬ 
ing with Slla, conduct; (2) chapters lit to xii, dealing with 
Samadhl, meditation; and C3) chapters xiii to xxiii, deal¬ 
ing with Panha, intuitive knowledge of religious truth. In 
other words, it consists of a commentary upon the three 
great disciplines of meditation and the transcendental 
knowledge which are based upon right behavior, and it has 

* J. N. FaftjfetEMT, ^ iht ^India^ p, 15 

Mbfrat 4» hud ihe 
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served to keep the monks of Ceylon,. Burma, and Stam 
true to the dictum of early Buddhism, “No pahha without ■ 
samadhi, no samadhi without panha." It has also kept 
before them the far-off goal, Nibbana, and though to 
this day they differ among themselves as to its exact 
nature, they all agree as to the way of reaching it, and 
turn austerely and resolutely away from the Jess stoical 
devotion of the Mahay^a. Hopelessly, yet with dogged 
endurance, they cling to the forty subjects of meditation, 
and if none attains to the six High Powers, or abhinha, 
yet for the most part they abstain from worldliness, and 
some reach a certain wise and gentle patience which Is 
true to type* 

With fiuddhaghosa Pali became the classic language 
of the island, and the copying and recopying of the TipiHka 
on palm-leaf strips has become one of the main activities 
of the monks. They have remained the champions of 
Theravada orthodoxy as against the Mahayana, of which 
some traces are found in the Island, and against Hinduism, 
which has been an ever present rival, between whose cham¬ 
pions and the Bhlkkhus debate and controversy have been 
frequent and bitter. Of one such debate, which took place 
in the ninth or tenth century, we have a record in the life 
of Manikka Vachagar, the Tamil poet. Wth his face 
veiled so that he should not see their “ill-omened counte¬ 
nances," the poet met a Buddhist delegation which had 
been summoned to the king's court at Madura in South 
India, In the presence of the two kings, their backers, 
and of innumerable deities who regarded with a jealous 
indignation the del Rea don of Sakyamuni, the poet is seen 
challenging the Buddhists to show reason for their pres¬ 
ence. They are no whit abashed. "To tcU the city 
are we come that there is no god but him whose worship 
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we celebrate, our lord Buddha.” “Can a hare become 
an elephant? \Mio is this god of yours?" "Can one 
reveal the sun, to the blind ? Yet he is revealed in our 
books, and has been bom in many a loving shape." The 
Buddhist champion then went on to expound the Eight¬ 
fold Noble Path and the doctrines of Anatta and Ankca. 
The former the Saivite rejected as having nothing original 
in It, and the latter called down his scornful indignation: 

Since all is tnuigient and withour substantjoJ entity, where is the 
knower, the knowledge, the object knoiwn ? Where is the lawgiver 
and deliverer himself I How does he continue to deliver and to leach f 
He is by your own showing annihilated; and onnilulaiioin is your 
creed. 

He went on to taunt the Buddhists with hypocrisy, for 
with all their special emphasis on ahimsa, or not killing, 
they nalvdy eat the flesh of that which has been killed; 
and the Buddhist champion b represented as having 
retreated, unable to rebut some, at any rate, of these 
arguments. It seems clear that scholastic Hinay^a was at 
this time largely annihilationist in its doctrine of Nibbana. 

About this time, driven ignominiously out of South 
India, defeated both by Hindu and Mahay ana polytheism, 
orthodox monastic Buddhism was gaining a powerful hold 
in Burma. According to Burmese tradition it was Bud- 
dhagosa himself who first established it there. Yet it is 
certain that it waited until the eleventh century to become 
in any sense a national reli^on, and as in Asokau India and 
in the Ceylon of many centuries it was the throne which 
raised it to this position. The ancient capital, Arimaddana 
or Pagan, had been for hundreds of years familiar with 
Buddhism, but it was Anawrata who in the middle of the 
eleventh century was converted by a wandering monk 
to the Theravada and became its zealous patron. Send- 
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ing to his neighbor the king of Thaton (Sudhammapura), 
he demajided a complete edition of the Tipit^ka^ and 
being refused, sacked the town and carried books, monks, 
king, and people to Pagan, now a veritable ci ty of pagodas, 
which he and his successors built. The library was housed 
in a splendid building, and Pagan became a fastness of 
P^i scholarship, especially in grammar and syntax.* As 
in Ceylon, the Abhidhsmvm has especially attracted the 
attention of the monks of Burma, and in the twelfth 
century Anuruddha compiled a commentary upon it cover¬ 
ing much the same ground as the t^is$tddAi Magga^ but 
more psychological in character,* 

WTiile, however, Burma is now, and has been since the . 
time of Ana wrata, a fastness of the Thera vada, archaeology 
is revealing traces of a degenerate Mahay ana mingled with 
magic and tan trie practices, and there was also a constant 
tendency to fuse with the ever present animism, which is 
still so strong among the Burmese. In spite of the efforts 
of Anawrata and others to rid Buddhlani of both, the 
religion of the Burmese is by no means free from them 
today, and the cheerful, sunny temperament of the people 
and their naive propitiation of the spirit-world contrast 
strangely with the sad refrain of the monks: **Dukkha, 
anatta, anicca.” Burmese Buddhists have, moreover,, 
a vague, pantheistic philosophy of life which is more akin 
to the Mahay^a than to the Hinayana, and their worship, 
of the pagoda and of the images, their sharing of merit, 
their prayers for material and other blessings, and iheir 
ardent desire to be reborn in a paradise would all seem 
to indicate that the Buddhism of the Burmese masses Is 

^ The of OhjjnoiKKftapad (eknoth cenrory) Vid tbc al Af- 

{twelfth CfflWJy) ipc wcU-knOWn tatiitipfcft of Bujtmic ^rtraRLibuJ wortl 
ca tix Pill lniigvi^Gb Bodc^ T^t Fiii Eurmjt, chip. iL 
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somewliere between the Hinayana and the Mahay an a. 
The great pagoda platform at Rangoon has indeed been 
likened to “the bazaars of Paradisej,” where the people 
throng for social as well as religious purposes, and the 
shrines are somewhere between the old chaitya of the 
Hinay^a and the temple of the Mahay an a. Lights and 
incense bum before innumerable images of the Buddha, 
and here one sees what can only be described as worship. 
It may well be that in its cheerful seriousness the religion 
of the lay-people has not changed much since the days of 
S^yamuni. Now as then it has made great concessions 
to human needs, which the more stoical and often rather 
unsympathetic monk himself has had to tolerate; yet 
there is much in it, such as its mechanical conception of 
merit and its magic practices of exorcism, which the 
Founder strove to banish. It is, however, by such con¬ 
cessions, and by seeking to adapt itself to the social life 
of the people, from fesrive marriages to no less festive 
funerals, and from the birth of the child to the welfare 
of the dead beyond the grave, that Buddhism has made 
itself a national religion in Burma, and is known as 
“Burmacustom”; and for these the monks arc responsible. 

Yet life within the monastery Itself has changed but 
little; the monks are still monks and not priests, and the 
more learned of them regard these popular manifestations 
as sideshows, necessary concessions to human frailty; 
most honored among them is still the austere and ascetic 
Arhat. 

The student of conservative monastic Hinayana will 
find in the monasteries of these lands of Southeastern 
Asia a Buddhism which has kept true to type since the 
days of Buddhaghosa and the early champions and 
formulators of the Theravada. 
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In Siam as in Burma Buddhism owes much to the 
Sangha of Ceylon^ Though earlier missions had been at 
work from the fifth century a.d. onward^ some from Burma 
and some from Camboja, yet it was not until the four¬ 
teenth century that Siamese Buddhism took its present 
form. King Suryavamsa Rama, following the example of 
Anawrata, sent to Ceylon for a teacher. He received him 
in great pomp at Sukhothai, appointed him Sangharaja, 
a title which his successors have kept^ dedicated a golden 
image of the Buddha, and prayed that the meric of this 
act might bring him to Buddhahood. To hasten this 
consummation he himsdf entered the order, and once 
more we see the age-long struggle of the monastic ideal 
against the secular. It soon took dramatic form, for 
the king’s example spread and the affairs of state lan¬ 
guished until the people took alarm and insisted that he 
and his court return to their proper spheres. The Siamese 
Sangha pulled hard in the opposite direction, but the 
Ceylonese abbot, who had seen similar confilcts In the 
history of his own people, wisely bade the king return to 
his throne, while he himself would remain king of the 
order. As in Ceylon and Burma, therefore, a division of^ 
function was arranged, the king and the laity supporting 
the monks and winning meric by their gifts of buildings, 
food, and clothing. The Buddhism of Siam is specially 
worthy of study because it still basks in royal favor and 
its Sangharat is still a member of the ruling house. Here, 
in fact, is a Buddhist medieval kingdom with much of 
the glamor of the days of Dutthagamini and of Anawrata 
still upon it. Slowly along the river wind splendid barges 
of state in which the king and his court ride to offer at the 
principal Wats the gifts of clothing which their women 
have been busy preparing' this is the old Buddhist prac- 
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dee of Kathina, the preparing of robes for the monks, 
to which the whole country gives itself every October. 
Within the monasteries also^ the spirit of devotion is alive. 
The yearly examination of candidates for degrees in Pali 
learning has been lately restored, and is making for higher 
standards. 

All these lands of Southeastern Asia are indeed fast¬ 
nesses of the Hinayana; the yellow robe of the monk and 
the bizarre roofs of pagodas and monasteries are the 
most striking features of a tropical landscape. Here 
Buddhism flourishes; Siam has over fifty thousand monks 
and ten thousand novices; Burma has nearly sixteen 
thousand monasteries, and those of Ceylon own a third 
of the arable land of the island. Though the great 
strongholds Mihintale, Arimaddana, and Sukhothai lie 
in ruins, and the jungle stni^les to reclaim them, yet 
the life of the monks goes on unchanged, and the people 
are well content with Buddhism so Jong as it tolerates 
thdr superstitions and continues to provide religious 
junketings and elementary education. Its moral code 
too they know and appreciate, even if, like the rest of us, 
they select from it those things which are not too high 
and difficult- The great lesson of compassion, for example, 
they admire even when they let it peter out to a one-sided 
emphasis on taking no life; liberality they conceive in a 
truly liberal spirit as their ^fts to monastery and pagoda 
and their hospitality to strangers bear witness. In these 
ways sTla and dan a are observed by most. The third great 
pillar of the Buddhist system, jhana, or meditation, they 
leave for the most part to the monks; but in certain old 
people there are to be seen a wistful striving after this high 
goal and a conviction that Nibbana, though it is very far 
off, is an alluring ideal, and that when Metteyya Buddha 
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comes their feet will be guided ^!ong th&t steep rosd- lit 
the meantime they can win merit ^ike for themselves and 
for their famiJieSj and they aspire to the honorable title 
of "pagoda-builder.” In all these lands too it is common 
for one son to become a monk; and in Burma all boys are 
admitted for a period to the Sangha. 

To enter the monastic life is easy, and the Pabbajj i, 
or act of leaving the world, is dramatically represented by 
putting off the rich apparel, shaving the head, and donning 
the yellow robe; it is followed by the Upasampada, or 
ordination, a simple ceremony in which the candidate is 
examined and sponsored by his tutor, and then repeats 
the ancient formula; “I cake refuge in Buddha, the 
Sangha, and the Dhamma.” 

Undoubtedly many world-weary men and many unsuc¬ 
cessful in worthy calling find their way into the order, 
and the vocation to the monastic life, as in ail religions, 
is a rare one; but criminals and other undesirables are 
usually kept out. 

The orders are Samanera, Novice (Burmese, Shin; 
Siamese, Saraanen), Bbikkhu, Monk (Burmese, P>nt- 
shin; Siamese, Phlkhu), and Thera, Elder (Burmese, 
Pongyi; Siamese, Phra), and there is m addition in 
Burma a tendency to a hierarchy, culminating in the 
Superior, or Thathanabaing, who, under the Burmese 
kings, wielded a power like that of the great abbots in the 
palmy days of the Ceylon monarchy. In Siam the king s 
brother is head of the order, Sangharat, and under him 
are four chief abbots nominated by the king and called 
Somdetchao- 

The monks of ah these countries are on the whole well 
versed in the scriptures, some of them knowing whole 
books by heart, and sp^ectal fame attaches to scholars of 
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the difhcult and abstruse /ibhidhamma; the InscHpdcn at 
Mlhlntnle referred to above laj’S down the regulation 
that a monk who can repeat this Higher Religion is to 
receive twelve measures of rice as against five for the 
repeater of the yitisya^ and seven for the repeater of the 
Suita. In other words, the third Basket is as valuable 
and as difficult as the other two put together! The most 
fruitful and the most arduous of the monkish exercises is 
the practice of the various forms of meditation prescribed 
in ^is collection, and In such commentaries as the 
yiiuddhi Magga we find a description of forty Kam- 
matthanas which include: (i) ten recollections (anussati) 
upon the Three Jewels, morality, liberality, the gods, 
death, the body, the Yt^a practice of deep breathing, and 
calmness; (tl) ten Asubhabhavana, or contemplations of 
unpleasant states of the dead and decaying body, which 
lead to disgust and detachment; (3) the Brahmavihara, 
OF spiritual abode of the sentiments of benevolence 
(Mettam), compassion (Karuna), cheerful sympathy 
(Nludka) and equanimity (Upekkha), which Buddhism 
took over from the Yoga of ancient India; (4) ten Kasina, 
practices of concentrated attention upon such objects as 
earth, water, space, air, primary colors, etc. 

These practices lead to a unification of consciousness 
(cittassa eka^ata), and to serene mental states In which 
the schoolmen distinguished four Jhinas, or stages, and 
the experience of the austere pleasure of these states of 
Samadhi is, as we have seen, the kernel of the whole 
Buddhist religion, interpreted in its highest manifestation 
as the realization of Nibbana and the cessation of Samsara. 

! r is the attainment of some measure of success in these 
high exercises which keeps the Sangha alive and expectant; 
and when any monk shows promise of becoming expert 
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in them his fame spreads rapidly, and hope revives that 
an Arhat is once more to be found among men. He will 
be recognized by possessing the abhinna, which ore the 
divine ear which can catch all sounds, the divine eye which 
can see to the utmost confines of space, the power of work¬ 
ing miracles and of reading the thoughts of others, and 
memory of former existences. 

About this hope, forlorn and precarious as it must seem 
to us, the life of the Sangha is organized, and in the daily 
round of the monks of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam we have 
undoubtedly a picture of Theravada Buddhism as It has 
been preserved for at least two thousand years. 

Their Patimokkha (“Cuirass," or code of discipline) 
was almost certainly forged in ancient days, and is 
accepted by all schools of Buddhists. In Its shorter form, 
that of the Pali language, it contains 227 rules, and in the 
Chinese and Tibetan form 250 and 259, respectively. 
These rules art recited in Southeastern Asia twice a 
month. Gathering in one of their central halls, the 
brethren of the yellow robe sit in solemn assembly, and 
as each regulation is recited, are admonished to confess 
if they have broken it. But, as in the Christian church, 
such public confession is almost always replaced either by 
secret confession to one another, or by silence. 

More familiar is the plndapatika, or collection of food 
from the laity. Solemnly, in the early morning, a file of 
monks is seen to pass down the village street, stopping 
without a word at each house with downcast eyes, begging 
bowls held out; no word of thanks is spoken, for It is the 
donor who gains the merit; and in most monasteries it 
is the dogs who benefit In material things, for a more 
palatable meal is usually prepared for the mendicants by 
those who remain within doors. The letter of the old 
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law U kept also in the practice of the Pamsakulika, or 
Kathina, The Founder having enjoined upon his monks 
that they should go clad in rags, new cloth, often specially 
woven and dyed for the monks, Is cur up by the laity Into 
small squares and then sewn together again. 

A day in a monastery of one of these lands passes leis¬ 
urely and not unpleasantly, with a reasonable division of 
function; the younger to attend to the wants of the elder; 
all to do their share of meditation; while some are set 
apart for the teaching of the primary school. 

What do they teach the laity of religious truth ? 
Clearly the Abhidhamma is too high for them; the Vinaya 
is for the monks alone; and strangely the Suttas^ so rich 
in biographic material, are not so much used as the 
ySiakaSy or myths, among which that of the Vessantara 
js most popular. Very well known too Is a summary of 
the ethic for laymen, the Mdka Mangala Sutta {Burmese, 
Mingala tAof)^ and a ‘'Song of the Eight Victoria,” 
which tells how the Blessed One vanquished his foes, 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual/ These runes are 
used as Firit, a ma^c ceremony, which the laity have come 
to associate most with the monks. If snakes are to be 
driven out, or a pesdJence stayed, the monk is called in, 
and he often improves the occasion by preaching upon 
the cardinal tenet of ahimsa (not killing). The villagers 
may want to drive out a nest of cobras, or the govern¬ 
ment may urge the extermination of the rat and the mos¬ 
quito, but there stands the monk, an embodied con¬ 
science. "Let them not harm their little brothers, but 
trust to the power of spirit, and give gifts to the Sangha." 
The doctrine of merit (kusalam) won by such gifts, or 
by building shrines, has become the warp and woof of 
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lay-religion in Ceylon, Siam, and Burma. "The laity 
to make offerings, the monk to meditate; thus both win 
merit" is the accepted division of labor. It is perhaps 
not unfair to say that the former plays the game more 
honorably than the latter. After all, it is easier to part 
with a coin chan to keep a vigil. 

The Buddhism of Southeastern Asia is not troubled 
much by denominations. They are of minor importance, 
and do not lead to serious friction. In Ceylon, for 
example, the Siam sect is more aristocratic and exclusive 
than the others, admitting only members of the upper 
castes—a course to which it may well have been driven 
by competition with Hinduism. In Burma again the 
Sulagandi lay more stress than the Mahigandi upon free 
will, and in Siam the Dhnmmayut is a reformed and 
more rigorous sect. But the hospitality of the monastery 
is not denied the visitor of other sects, and at great national 
festivals, such as that of the Buddha's Tooth at Kandy, 
one may see a striking demonstrarion of the fundamental 
unity of the Sangha. Here, bowing low before the 
reputed relic of their great leader, respected by the laity 
as custodians of his Dhamma, we may leave them, join¬ 
ing, before we go, in the cry which goes up from the 
assembled multitude? “Sadhu—Well done!" for we too 
are debtors to the brethren of the yellow robe! 
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Buddhhfn irj Cihm {ca. 100-^600 A.D,) 

Coff/udan CAina Asee actiptfd fAr Idiaiiim ^ India 
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“ The cj Can/ariui and the af Sdkjamum are tm 

without fitAer China cannot —Wen Li, 

While Gotama was preaching in the Ganges Valley, 
Confucius and Lao-tze were grafdng upon the ancient 
Chinese stock of animism, or naturism, their own distinc¬ 
tive teachings. And while in India and adjoining coun¬ 
tries the eitclusive Hinayana was being transmuted into 
the universalist Mahay ana, this great parent-stem of 
Chinese religion was being shaped to receive the new 
graft.* Here is material of vital Interest for a philosophy 
of history which must some day be written, and in it we 
may note these stages; (i) sixth century b.c.—( a) 
Sikyamuni in India, Confucius in China, teachers differ¬ 
ing radically in purpose, and yet agreeing on certain 
great fundamentals of morality; (^) Sakyamuni in India, 
Lao-tze in China giving a general background for such 
teachings in the idea of a Dhamma, or Tao, a Norm, 
natural “order,^' or “road” following which men attain 
to righteousness; and both essentially Mystics; (z) the 

>cr. m Gmt, “CqiitkcLui Sdi^D,'* EJLE., VnL IV, uid Jiu “Rdi^ la 
Cliiiii,** ^ 3-35 tf. Till Cwruncnt; “'h U a fcmtrlctbk coifldiitnrc thvt tlw* 
jjtQiQut m ihc devc^Hncnl of rclig^ m ChiiM wkm sf fichroAOU mtb die Inidi of 
Cimil uhd Cfa^dsaity." 
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leaven at work in both landSj moralizing the ancient Faiths, 
bringing order and harmony to men^s thoughtj and adding 
a mysrie tinge to moral endeavor; (j) second century 
B.c. to second century a.d. —the grafting of the new 
teachings upon the ancient faiths undl they become the 
main branches; and (4) the gradual shaping of the 
Indian branch and of the Chinese trunk for the grafting 
of the former upon the latter. Such* in bare outline^ are 
the stages of a long and remarkable process for which the 
metaphor of grafting is too simple; another from the same 
science, that of cross-fertilization, would be more appro¬ 
priate; but for our purpose that used will suffice to indicate 
the great event in Chinese history which we have now to 
study—the introduction of Buddhism. 

So well was this grafting done that by the sixth 
century Buddhist monuments show the Buddha attended 
by Conhician and Taoist gods, and we meet the scholar* 
Fu Hsl, dressed In a Taoist cap, a Buddhist stole, and 
Confucian shoes, and pointing to each in turn when the 
emperor questioned him as to his religious beliefs. It is 
interesting to reflect that we in the West are nearly two 
thousand years behind the East in the comparative study 
of religion, and early in the ninth century the scholar, 
Tsung Ml of Kwel F€ng, published his famous Origt;^ 0/ 
Man in which the teaching of the three schools are com¬ 
pared, criticized In detail, and reconciled,* The Chinese 
is not unreasonable nor superficial when he refuses to say 
that he belongs exclusively to any of the San Chiao, the 
" three which are one'*; nor is it indeed possible today to 
divorce Confucian ethics from Buddhist philosophy and 
religion, ’with which Taoism Is inextricably interwoven. 

^ B.Nut Yfifjf Jan Lurtf ItudiLop of KuD^-fi^tiZk Lijq^sk ShlVjr^ 
■fiediiWmc + . . . «ck fupfilemcntanj^ tlicetliff. Fisr & tranili&tjQEi of Uib ImpomEiE 
iwk Kc X. Xukuiyi., Ei£i££m ^ S^nrait 
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It is no more possible to say when or how die first 
Buddhist mission in China b^an; yet an early chronicle 
records a mission in 217 b.c, when Li Fang and seventeen 
others arrived at Hst-An'* and there is every reason to 
suppose that the great caravan roads allowed interchange 
of ideas as well as of merchandise. And the great Han 
dynasty (202 B.C.-220 a.d.) may well have used such help 
as Buddhism affords in consolidating its rule. Such may 
be the meaning of the famous dream of the Emperor 
MUig-Ti (58*-76 a.d.), that a high, shining "golden God” 
appeared to him and entered his palace; such dreams do 
not come ‘‘out of the blue”; there must have been some 
basis for the vision in thoughts already in the emperor’s 
mind, and in some Buddhist image or Buddhist teachings 
already circulating in China. Nor could Ming-Ti’s dream 
be interpreted unless a knowledge of Buddhism already 
existed in China, Indeed an Image is said to have been 
brought back by an expedition in 121 B.c, .^nd when the 
emperor obeyed the vision, sending an embassy of 
eighteen, and summoning the missionaries. She Moteng 
(or Kasyapa Matanga) and Ku-fa^loji (or (Jobharana), 
in 65 A.D. from Khotan, they succeeded so well that wc 
may believe that they were sowing on soil previously 
prepared. They both came from Central India, but bad 
worked In the land of the Yuehchl; and now in 67 a.d. 
they settled at the capital, and the one work assigned to 
them which has come down to us was a handbook of 
moral teaching which could give no great alarm either 
to Confucianists or to Taoists, and which might be 
claimed equally well by Hlnayana and by Mahayana 
Buddhists. 

^ Tt*: le^tad ihpt d]^ wm KBt by A»|^ Sf ng| met Oh; mboat l.t> 
Oi*y ypt lOmc truth ta 14 tht linpcru* he gmve 10 EninkHu ti™) oa. 
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The scene of their labors was the ancient city of 
Loying/ now once more the center of a splendid civiliza¬ 
tion, for the great dynasty of Eastern Han had chosen this 
peaceful yet busy capital in the valley of the Hoang-ho, 
where great trade roads met- And here the missionaries 
found a ccksmopolitan society, and were given a cordial 
welcome by the emperor* Weary with their long journey, 
they would enjoy the wide prospect over lake and river, 
and not far away were mountains dear to the Buddhist 
heart. Here in the Royal Library they worked, and their 
first apologetic is still an honored classic, a proof of the 
tact and skill with which they approached the Chinese 
mind. An early record tells us that they “concealed 
their deep learning and did not translate many books 
if they did nothing but give to the Chinese this Suira of 
Forty-tfco Sayings, their mission was amply justified. It 
seems to be a compilation from larger works, intended as 
a manual for the use of the emperor and other inquirers, 
and is wisely cast in a Confudan mold. Each paragraph 
begins after the manner of the .Analects, "Thus salth the 
Master," and most of the more controversial things of 
Buddhism are omitted. 

First comes a brief statement of the facts of Sakya- 
muni’s life, a reference to the two hundred and fifty rules 
for monks, and then the ten precepts and the four stages 
of Arhatship. Next is a discourse on compassion and 
patient meekness which is very Taoist; let the sage re¬ 
member that whosoever insults him is like one who spits 
against the sky, his spittle returns upon his own head! 

^ Modem Hoau-fii. 
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The Way is difficult, yet the pure in heart and single in 
purpose can understand it^ and it is a Way of joy and 
power—the power of meekness, which is restful and pure. 
By it ignorance is vanquished, lust is cast out, and freedom 
attained. Let all be benevolent but avoid attachment, 
which clouds the mind and dulls the keen edge of the 
;spirit. He who is bound to wife and child is more closely 
I a captive than he who lies manacled in prison. Better 
' be thrown to a tiger than submit to such bondage. 

Here is the usual monastic teaching of Buddhism, 
which even in so careful an apologia will out, and we can¬ 
not wonder that It met with opposition in a land of filial 
piety like China. But, as if to disarm criticism, the 
Sutra goes on to surest a sublimated family life; if the 
monk meets women he is to treat the young as sisters or 
daughters, the old as mothers. 

There follows sane advice upon the discipline of mind 
and body which should be as a well-tuned lute, and some 
characteristic questions and answers as to the teal nature 
of the life of man; a passage of especial interest, no doubt, 
to the Taoists. The Buddha asked his disciple: “What 
is the hfe of man ?" "It is the span allotted to him on 
earth/' said one; " Thou knowest not the Way,” said the 
Master. ‘Tt is the (energy of the) food we eat,” said 
another; "Nor thou,” replied the Master. "It is the 
sequence of many single moments,” ventured a third. 
"Thou,” exclaimed the Master, “art not far from the 
true Way!" 

.^11 this is typical HTnayana Buddhism, with perhaps 
rather more emphasis on the Bodhisattva than on the Arhat 
ideal; but there are two passages which suggest that the 
rompilers were looking toward a more developed doctrine 
of the person of the Buddha, and which at a later date 
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helped to transform Buddhism in China from a way of 
conduct to a jray of devorion! “Rely not on thine own 
and again^ 'You may be far from me, O my chil¬ 
dren! Keep my precepts and you will be as in my 
Presence." 

The two pioneers did not long survive cheir arrival at 
the capital, but they left a tradition of sound scholarship 
and earnest work, and their monastery of the White 
Horse, Pai MaSsu, became the model for many of its 
successors. “Toil on as the ox plods through deep mire, 
his eyes fixed on the goal that lies aheadin these words 
of their Sutra we may find perhaps an echo of their resolute 
endeavor, and their fitting epitaph. 

Seventy years went by before a second mission arrived 
to carry on their work. In 148 a.d. came the "Parthian 
Prince,” Anshlkao, whose birth and education had fitted 
him to develop the work of adaptation tliey had begun, 
and who for twenty-two years toiled in Loyang at the task 
of translation.' No less than one hundred and seventy- 
six works are attributed to him, of which fifty-five remain, 
the majority being translations of books of the Pali canon,! 
but some being apparondy independent works; and to 
him is due the first introduction into China of ±e' 
.^itabha sects, which have run so victorious a course. 

That the historic Sakyamuni survived and was not far 
from his faithful disciple—such might be the pious infer¬ 
ence from the SuJra of Forty-two Sayitigi; that behind 
him stood the Eternal Father—such was the explicit 
doctrine 0/ the Amitayur-dkysna Sutra which Anshikao 
and his Indo-Scythian colleague, Lokaraksha, known to 
the Chinese as Leou Kia Tchang, now made accessible 

^ AivKaiiiui Pusm ui 4 Aardnu wm fuEag ui I^jbe, fknu mnd 
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to them. It seems clear that from the first the masses 
[of the people were not attracted by the monastic type 
of the new religion; in fact, fonr centuries passed before 
Chinese were admitted to the order, and the ideal of a 
family life in the Paradise of Amhabha Buddha (Omito Fo) 
attracted those whom the lonely peace of Nirvana left cold. 
There was, moreover, as we have indicated, a strong and 
venerable theistic cult which perhaps predisposed the 
hearts and minds of the Chinese to Omito Fo; already for 
more than two thousand years the emperor had offered 
prayer and sacrifice for the nation on high places like 
Tai Shan to Shang Ti, whose name is used by Christian 
missionaries today as the name of God, and is universally 
revered in China. 

With Omito F6 came another deity already familiar 
to us; known in India as Ayalokitesvara he is beloved in 
China as Kwanyin or Koan-cheu-yinn, an attempt to 
translate his name, ** the god who looks down or hears the 
cry of man.” It is as Avalokitesvara that Aniltabha 
comes to earth. Of these compassionate beings Anshikao 
had no doubt himsdf become a worshiper, and we may 
picture him as he turned in worship to the setting sun, 
filled with poignant memories of home and dear ones, 
whom he would one day meet in the Western Paradise. 
Did visions of Omito Fo come to him ? If so he is one of a 
great company in China of whom it is believed that their 
devotion has been rewarded by radiant manifestations of 
this Lord of Bliss; and at such places as Puto Shan the 
pilgrim still strives to see the Lady Kwanyin (for she is 
the most popular form of Avalokltesvara), shining In the 
spray of sea or waterfall. Nor has this cult lacked devo¬ 
tees among the sages; as early as the sixth century we 
find the great Indian scholar, Bodhiruci, who translated 
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the AmUS^us-Sutropadfsa into Chinese,' chiding a Taoist 
alchemist for his vain search for the elixir of life: 

Haw vain these praters for five-score years 
Of such poor ilfe os dusi 
When Life is ytnirs In endless stores 
or Amitaj'u’s Bliss. 

With these two missions at Loyang begins the lirst 
great epoch of Chinese Buddhism—an epoch of translation 
lasting for four centuries, during which leaders from foreign 
lands were patiently educating a Chinese church and 
forming a Buddhist mind in China. That there was 
opposition is dear, for the Han period was strongly Con- 
fiician,’ and a steady production of polemical and apolo- 
getic works went on, of which we may cite the defense of 
Buddhism, by Moutzu, a contemporary of the Christian 
apologists TertuUian and Clement of Alexandria, and a 
convert from Confudanism, who with considerable skill 
uses his knowledge of the three religions to show that the 
Buddhist doctrine of impermanence is truer than the 
Taoist attempts to prolong life, and that, on the other 
hand, the mere morality of Confucius is not enough, 
though it is a good hasis of government. Buddhism 
faces the facts of life, yet offers a mystical satisfaction to 
the yearnings of the human heart. It is difficult and 
austere, yet by no means unnatural, as its critics aver. 

That Buddhism sometimes descended to the miracle- 
mongering of the later Taoists is evidenced by the work 
of Fo-t’u-cheng, who had a vast number of disciples and is 
credited with the founding of nearly nine hundred monas¬ 
teries, and whose pupil, Tao-an, was one of the leading 
Buddhist thinkers of the fourth century, 

■ ttoc 
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At also worked Ku Fa Hu or Dharmaraksha 

( 266-'313 a.d.)j of Chinese Turkestan, translating many of 
the scriptures, among them two which have played a great 
part in the popuJarizing of Buddhism in China—the 
**Lotus of the Good Law”* and the UU&mhatia SiUra, 
The Lotus,” with its glorified Sakyamuni and its note of 
utiiversaJ salvation, was a gpspd to satisfy the Chinese, 
and the Uilam&atia Sutra gave a place within Buddhism 
to the Chinese veneration for the dead, providing masses 
and other ceremonies by which filial piety may further the 
wdJ-being of the departed. Here was a triumphant 
answer to Con fuel an and other critics: “You neglect 
filial piety" was their chargej “On the contrary," the 
Buddhist could now reply, “we practice it even beyond 
the grave.” Modern China spends millions yearly on 
masses for the dead, and it is a common sight to sec some 
layman kneeling devoutly before the abbot of a great 
monastic house while services on behalf of his dead are 
intoned by choirs of monks. 

In the tantric and some other sects the Buddhist 
pantheon is classified os guardians of the soul, each having 
his appointed period of service, and there are regular 
festivals of the dead, such as the Bon Matsuri of midsum¬ 
mer, so well known to visitors to Japan, in all Buddhist 
countries the pre-Buddhist animism has been blended 
in such ways with the cult, and indeed with the philosophy, 
of the new faith. In the Utlamhana Sutra it is recorded 
that the great Moggallina, having attained the celestial 
eye of the Arhat, used it to investigate the present condi¬ 
tion of his dead parents. Seeing his mother toiling at 
some penitential task in the dim underworld, he asked the 
Master how he could help her. The reply was unhesitating: 

^ Clilnae JTm/j Ah fdm. ^ i 
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Nothing can. hdp thy parcntSj except my monks^ They only 
can work on her behalf. This must thou dow On the fiftceath day 
of the sev^CTth month go offer a rich gift of food and drink, of garments 
and other choice offerings to the Bretherm They art a field of merits 
in which if thou aowest thou shoJt reap a rich harvest, and shale help 
chy dead even to the seventh generarioii+ 

This is true to the earliest Buddhist teaching; why 
weep for the dead when you can help them in such a 
practical way f 

What boots for them your wailing and your tears ? 

Mourning yc do but plough the desert sand I 
But offerings to the Brethren surely bring 
Rich harvests to the hungry Splrit-land+ 

For diCTc*! no farming iti the Spirit-rworld, 

No tilth, nor herds nor any merchandisej 
Alms of the faithful arc their only hope: 

Your charity alone the under-worid supplies.* 

So teaches the Buddha, or his monkish chromdcTj* and 
perhaps the hnest flower of this devotion is seen on the 
sacred mountain Koyasan, where stands a monument to 
all who fell in the war with Korea, friend and foe alike. 
He who would understand the spirit of the East will not 
pass lightly over these inveterate beliefs, but may, if he 
will, learn here some lessons which will enrich life: 

One long deep breathy a sigh from sleeplDg earthy 
though in troubled dreams her spirit stirred, 

And all |$ still. No cidl of wakeM bird. 

No lift of leaf on trembling wave of Jlir, 

But stnilfui stlcntc brooding everywherci 
The stani ore vdled, and from their heighcs aie heard 
The nobdess sweep of spirit forcc% stirred 
at the moment of some wondrous birth. 

* 7^ HMFf cy 
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Before tncrh household shrine the candle gleams; 

The food IS spread for guests that come unseen- 

And human faith in simple ways is fed. 

The air is filled with lucenti mystic beams; 

They enme indeedp the loved and lost, I ween; 

And human hearts by lowly ways to God are led/ 

Such are the beliefs and practices, childlike perhaps, yet 
sprung from deep roots of human love, which express 
themselves most finely in the Bodhisattva; if merit is 
“reversible,*' let me turn it over to all who need it. Such 
is the resolution of the Bodhisattvas: 

May these, our deeds of (nent, aJl 
The universe of life pervadoi 
And may we s€>Dn to Bodiu win 
And with us take the souls wc aid- 

Here then at Loyang by the end of the third century 
A.D. Buddhism was proving Its power to appeal to the 
masses as well as to the philosopher. With the fall of 
the great Han dynasty its center now shifts to the capital 
of the eastern Chins, Chang-an, where for a hundred years 
it basked in the favor of the court, until the Tartar 
invasion drove it south to Shien-yeh, now called Nanking. 

Situated on the W’aiho Kiver, a tributary of the 
Hoang-ho, Chang-an® was]a wonderful center of intellectual 
and artistic life. Here six great trade roads converged, 
thronged then as they are today with an endless and varied 
stream of traffic, .^nd with the caravans came a steady 
succession of Buddhist missionaries. As a prisoner from 
Kharakar came Kumarajiva, in 383, a man of loose life 
but of profound scholarship, who had been converted 
from the Thera vada to the Mahay ana; and we read of 

* by E*r. in TA# PaiiA ef by Ti ttjindB* 
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embassies from Persia, of Zoroastrians, and of Manichees, 
all mingling in the great city. Here later came Nestorian 
missionaries and received a cordial welcome as teachers 
of a doctrine at once "pacific, mysterious, and free from 
verbosity,” until soon the land was filled with their 
“Temples of Joy" and it seemed as if a new international 
bond were to link China with India and the West. In 
the seventh century also flourished Shan-tao, leader of the 
Amitabha sects, and he and the Nestorians had much in 
common. The place and the era alike favored the 
exchange of ideas. Now in the fourth century began the 
travels of the Chinese pilgrims to India. While Kum- 
arajiva was settling at Chang-an, Fi-Hian (399-413 A.D.), 
first of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, was making his famous 
journey to India, and his Record of the Buddha Land 
is a priceless document,* and tells of great intellectual 
activity in Buddhist India and Ceylon. In the Far West 
Augustine, Chrysostom, and Jerome were doing yeoman 
service to Christianity. East and West alike, this was 
an age of devotion as well as of acute speculative thought, 
and now perhaps for the first time, with Taoan in the south 
and Kumarajiva and his colleagues at Chang-an, Buddhist 
philosophy won for i^elf a firm hold upon the thinkers 
of China. So excellent too was their rendering of the 
Sanskrit texts into Chinese that their works are stiU read 
as models of classical expression. Kumarajiva gave 
special attention to Asvaghoia and Nagarjuna, whose 
biographies he translated, and of the philosophical 
works he made available to the Chinese we may select 
three whose influence has been immense. First may be 
mentioned Nig^juna's Commentary Q 7 t the Avaiamsaka 

Fir-Kw-K(f Fr«]«K traiiJilitwn by A&nout Eji^uIl hj 
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Sutra {Htia Yen)* which has molded the philosophic 
thought, and the Fan-fFan~King/ or “Net of Brahma,” 
which has guided the monastic life of Chins, Korea, and 
Jspan. The latter is rather strangely called by De Groot, 
“ the most important of the sacred books of the East,” 
and “the principal instrument of the great Buddhist art 
of salvation,” It opens with an apocalyptic vision of the 
usual Mahay^a type: Seated at the heart of a gigantic 
lotus is Roshana, a Buddha whose colossal (and very ugly) 
image is familiar to visitors to Nara, but who plays a 
minor part in the religion. The lotus on which he is 
enthroned has a thousand petals, each of them a world, 
and about the central figure throng the Bodhisattvas of 
the universe, to whom he preaches the high and difficult 
way of renunciation, patience, zeal, joyous endeavor, medi¬ 
tation, and enthusiasm for the welfare of the world. Let 
them press forward to the high peaks of achievement, 
and they will arrive, albeit by steep ways, at the goal of 
Nirvana, All the worlds are, as it were, beads upon the 
great net of Brahma, who as Creator has set them in their 
appointed station. At this point appears Sakyamuni, 
returning from a visit to Siva, the destroyer of the Hindu 
pantheon, and declares that he is in communion with the 
gods as well as with the Buddhas, claiming that authority 
is given to him in this age, as It was to Roshana in the 
past, and that the rules and regularions have now been 
made more detailed and precise. He then sets forth the 
forty-eight rules of Mahay an a, and declares that the 
Hinayana is a slow and tedious path, and that it is 
possible by obedience to become without delay a Bod- 
hisattva or even a Buddha. This U, of course, orthodox 
Mahays a doctrine, hut the situation is made piquant 

^ I lift ' 1017. 
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by putting it into the mouth of Sakyamutii himself, who, 
as Father \Meger says, "is made to anathematize his 
own teachings, and to recommend things to which he 
had given never a thought."' Here dearly Hinduism 
has begun the peaceful penetration of Buddhism, and it is 
not surprising to find this amazing book, Like the Chinese 
version of the “Lotus," go on to prescribe the cruel brand¬ 
ing of the scalp which is still largely practiced in China— 
though tapas, or austerity of this sort, is condemned, 
with murder and butchery, by the Founder. Here, how¬ 
ever, we find the usual admirable exhortations to benev¬ 
olence toward all living thing:s; but the motive is more 
Hindu than Buddhist. "Arc they not all bound up in 
the one great bundle of life, in the meshes of the net of 
Brahma ?" "All,” said Gotama, "are your kindred and 
your fellow-pilgrims”; "All," ad(^ the Fsn-iV^n-Kingt 
"arc children of the same creative Power.” 

Side by side with this rather popular theology 
Kumarajiva gave to the Chinese the doctrine of the Void, 
translating the Saiyasiddhi Sdstnf of Harivarman (of 
w'hom we know only from Chinese sources), and his 
translation is known to the Chinese as the Khattg-skih-lun, 
It is a text of the Sautrnntikas, and deals with the nature 
of the self, maintaining that there arc two kinds of 
"emptiness” which can be predicated of it. It is empty 
as a basket is empty, it is also unreal or empty as the 
withes or strands of the basket are empty—an illustration 
which cannot be said to add very much to our enlighten¬ 
ment! But fortunately we are already familiar with this 
idea, that because the self is compound it is unreal, and 
because the elements which make up the self are compound 

* Hiitsin dii Ooftaat Httifimm tt in Ofodtuu n CUmt^ p. 4J«. 
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they too have no reality. Yet the Buddha speaks of the 
"I*" and of the rewards of virtue; if there is no self to be 
rewarded, why persevere in contemplation and self- 
sacrifice ? The wise will give up philosophy, and he 
content to leave the dilemma unsolved. So ends the Satya- 
siddhi Sdstra^ on a note of faith or suspended Judgment. 
Not so the great Nigarjuna, whose transcendentalism 
Kumarajiva now proceeded to give to China in the Three 
SSstras^ the authoritative scriptures of the San-Lun sect. 

With the coming of this Indian scholar then and the 
rapid muldplication of the scriptures, Chinese Buddhism 
enters upon a complex stage; a catalogue published in 
51S A.D. mentions over 2,000 volumes, and one two 
centuries later contains 2,278 works in over 7,000 volumes; 
and, as we have noted, the hooks do not all agree. Can 
they be reconciled ? What is the essence of the matter ? 
How is it to be made available to ordinary folk ? To 
these questions significant answers were given by three 
great schools: that of the Indian Bodhidharma in 520,' 
that of Chi-i a litde later, and that of the Mantra 
school in the eighth century. They have made Chi^ 
nese Buddhism the complex and comprehensive thing 
that it is today. 

The first of these schools was introduced, or at least 
popularized, in the neighborhood of Loyang by Bqd- 
l^harma, or P utiTamo, a_prince of South India, who was 
the twenty..elghth patriarch of the Sangha. While the 
Chinese lay-pilgrim, Sungyun,* was visiting Udyana and 
Kandahar, Bodhidharma, disgusted perhaps at the coutse 
of things in his own land, where Buddhism was becoming 
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a tan trie Hindu cultj came by the sea-route to Ningpo. 
He was a picturesque figure, and has laid a strong hold 
upon the Chinese mind, influencing such original thinkers 
as Tsung Mi (eighth centur)’) and Wang Yang Ming 
(1472-1529), His swarthy, bearded face, staring eyes, 
and gnarled limbs are a popular motive in Japanese art, 
from the kakemono of temple and teahouse to the sword- 
hilt of the Samurai; and he is still the beau ideal, if the 
paradox be allowed, of every monk in China! In Korea 
I felt that I was really making progress when I was 
greeted as a '‘Tamo" from the West! 

A Japanese disciple says of Tamo: 

He was, however, not a uiUslonaiy to be favourably received by 
the public , . . , entirely different in every point from a popular 
missionary of oar age. The Intter would smile or try to smile at every 
face be happened to see, iind would talk sociably; the former would not 
smile at any face, but would stare at it with huge glaring eyes that 
pierced to the innermost soul. The latter would keep tumself iCTupu- 
iously clean, shaving, ecmibing, bimhing, polishing, oiling, perfumlngi 
whilst the former would be entirely indifferent aa to his apparel, being 
always clothed In a faded yellow mbe. The latter would compose 
his sermons with great care, making use of rhetorical art, and speak 
with force and ricgancc, while the former would ait silent as a beat, 
and luck off any who approached him with idle questions,' 

We might perhaps more fitly contrast Tamo with Co- 
lumba, his great contemporary in the Far West, "from 
whose gentle nest at Iona the doves of peace and good wifi 
were soon to wing their flight to all regions," or, indeed, 
with the gentle Punna and Mahinda and other pioneers 
of the Sangha. 

Yet Tamo was not less devoted, and his influence to 
this day is in many ways unique. His Master, Gotama, 
embracing poverty, writing no book and trusting in no 
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organization, has won the enthusiastic admiration of man¬ 
kind} Tamo without speaking, except to be rude, has laid 
a strange spell upon the East. It captured first the 
Emperor Wu-ti at hjs capital K'ien-K*ang. Receiving 
the strange traveler with courtesj^, he began to tell of the 
service he had rendered to the Faith: “We have built 
temples, multiplied the Scriptures, encouraged many to 
join the Order: is there not much merit in all this ?“ 
“None,” was the blunt reply. "But what say the Holy 
Books—do they not promise rewards for such, deeds ?” 
‘'All is void. There is nothing holy.” " But-“you your¬ 
self—are you not one of the holy ones?” "I don't 
know.” "Who then are you ?” "I don’t know.” 

"The elephant can hardly keep company with rabbits," 
says Mr. Nukariya. And indeed the books are full of 
exhortation to the wise to wander lonely as the dcphant, 
and Tamo was of the Arhat rather than the Bodhisattva 
type; but the Emperor W^u-ti was no rabbit,’ and there 
is surely more than mere rudeness in Tamo's reply. First 
he tried to show that merit and truth are within, as Mr- 
Nukariya has so clearly and forcibly argued, then he goes 
on to prepare his pupil for the doctrines of anatta and 
aniccl. Unless we arc ourselves enlightened, observances 
and the scriptures themselves are of no avail; and the 
first step in enlightenment is to realize the unreality of the 
"ego and of the world.” "To seek aught outside thine 
^ own heart and mind is to grasp the air. Prayers, alms, 
learning, zeal, what good are they ? All are unreal.” 

That this is the meaning of Tamo's reply to the emperor 
seems clear from another very popular story of him. A 
Confucian inquired came to him, and stood silent before 
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him; the sage took no notice and so a week went by, until 
the seeker, as his tears dropped frozen on his breast, to 
prove his sincerity drew his sword and cut off an arm. 
“Well, what is it ?” "Master, my soul is sore troubled. 
Help me pacify it." "Where is it ?” “I cannot find it, 
though I have sought it earnestly for years.” “There, I 
have pacified it for you,” said the sage, and a Bash of in¬ 
tuition revealed to the seeker, faint though he was with loss 
of blood, the truth discovered by Gotama and forgotten by 
the masses of his followers. Tamo came to call them back 
to orthodoxy, and the effect of his teaching, or absence 
of teaching, was profound: "It was the introduction, not 
of the dead Scriptures .... but of a living faith; not 
of any theoretical doctrine but of practical enlighten¬ 
ment, not of the idea of Buddha but of the spirit of 
Sakyamuni."* 

Yet the Buddhism of Tamo was different indeed from 
the Buddhism of Gotama, and has been called a kind of 
Vedanta. It finds a cosmic significance In the Buddha- 
nature, immanent in all men and things. If there is no 
atman the .Atman is Reality itself; it is the sole reality, 
and gives a meaning to the world, and to men an under¬ 
standing of its true nature. By intuitive rather than dis¬ 
cursive reason man grasps this truth, and it can only be 
imparted from mind to mind and from heart to heart 
by intuition. So it has come down in unbroken succession 
from Sakyamuni to all the patriarchs, of whom Rasyapa 
was first, Ananda second, Parsva tenth, AsvaghoSa 
twelfth, Nigarjuna fourteenth, Vasubandhu twenty-first, 
and Bodhidharma twenty-eighth—to name only those of 
supreme eminence. The school relates the story of 
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Kisyapa’s appointment; Master and disciples were 
seated on the Vulture Peak, when the god Brahma drew 
near and offered a flower to the Blessed One, requesting 
him to preach the Law. He kept silence, and while all 
looked expectant, Kisyapa alone smiled in understanding. 
Are not the greatest things inefFahle ? So began an 
apostolic succession of which every name is treasured in 
a school that lays little stress on the scriptures, and there¬ 
fore must vindicate the authority of its verbal teachings. 
That of Tamo is accepted by all, and from his day the 
patriarchate descended to his Chinese followers. 

A discourse purporting to be that of Tamo at the court 
of Wu-ti has been translated into French by Father 
Wieger,' and though it is most unlikely that he ever 
delivered so full and rounded an exposition of his doctrine, 
and quite doubtful if he knew Chinese, it is worth study 
as a summary of the Dhyana teaching. It says: 

The heart is Buddha, Outside of it there is no «a!ky. Apart 
from thought all is uarenJ. There is neither cause nor effect apart from 
the mind and heart. Nirvana itself is u state of heart. See in thyself 
the true Buddha-nature, know that thou art Buddha, and caflst not 
sin. There ii neither gpod nor bad, but only the heart, and this is 
Buddha and impeccable. .... One sin Only is therci to ignore thine 
own Buddhahood, .... This ignorance it is which makes the wheel 
of transmigratton to lutacc: it is enlightenment which destroys the 
power of Karma. The enlightened can neither sin nor be reborn. 
O heart of man, so great that thou const embrace the world, so little 
that thou canst not be touched by a needle's point—thou art Buddha. 
That is jny word to China. 

It might be Vivekananda or any other Vedantist 
speaking, and it is potssible to hold with Father Wieger 
chat Tamo was asked to leave by the Buddhists of South 

* Um Me/uft, fp. rii., p. 530. h h mi knAwnn t Am l 4 d hf Mt. JL F, 
JoKcutoR, W moiC ChiRj^e ^clutAn, dHidgli it b included m b pi^Ceracnt to tbc 
Chiiifie; Tripi^esk^ 
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Indta^ but those who could, digest the tan trie vagaries of 
a few decades later were not squeamish, and this Dhyina 
teaching accords well enough with Mahay ana pantheism, 
on the one hand, and with the mysticism of the Founder, 
on the other, while the emphasis on enlightenment and of 
contemplation, as the way to it, is a clarion call to the 
pietist to "leave this chanting and singing and telling of 
beads,” and to return to the roclc from which he was hewn. 
The odious teaching, however, that good and evil are 
alike, is not Sakyamunl’s, nor is It probable that Tamo 
pressed his pantheism to this conclusion. His followers, 
even where they have held this strange view, have done 
much to ennoble Chinese and Japanese life by attuning 
the mind to Nature in her loveliest moods, and have blent 
the quietism of India with the poetic intuidonism of 
Southern China, until a Japanese authority can say with 
conviedon; "There is hardly a form of thought or a duty 
that Zen has not touched and Inspired with its ideal of 
simple beauty,”' In the first place, by its pantheism, 
which finds the Buddha-naturc In all things, it brought 
religion into all life: 

The gdlden light upon die peaks^ 

The w&ter murmuring in the pebbly creeks, 

Arc Buddha. In the 9tilLne$5, hark, he speaks! 

This poetic quietism has laid its spell for more than two 
thousand years upon world-weary men and womens 
seeking the mountain-tops they have since the time of the 
Founder possessed their souls amid the beauties of Nature. 
But the Dhyana school has appealed also to soldier and 
statesman in the midst of strenuous days. What has been 
its secret ? In the first place, it has developed a joy in 

* M. AaeuMp ^ Z«i ii Jipifl£*e fonn of Pun- hath^ ■ 
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simple things, and has helped them to retreat, for a time 
at least, into a quiet kingdom of the mind, and to be ftcc 
from life’s trammels; 

[Jnanehared, riding few 
On the still clear waters, see 
In the calm cool air of night 
Doth Aoat 
A tiny' boat. 

All bathed in silver light. 

Here, as it were in a caroco, is crystalJized the coolness of 
the enlightened mind, calm and serenej like the moonlight 
beautifying all it touches; free as the little boat that 
rides imanchored on the waves. 

Here was a genuine religious experience, an intuition 
of the unity of all things and often of the presence of the 
Buddha. There arc many stories of sages of this school 
converted or enlightened by the croaking of a frog in the 
silence, the ripple of a stream, or the fall of autumn 
leaves. In all these the Buddha^nature is immanent: 

A icor-e of years I Icxiked /or Light; 
many a Spfitig and FoJJ; 

But since the peneh-bloom come In s^ht 
I nothing doubt at kU. 

We find blending in these lovers of Nature something 
of the delicacy of the blossom and the niggedness of the 
mountain. With poetical insight went a Spartan simpli- 
city and an ascetic rigor of life, and in their hymns there 
is nothing of the somewhat effeminate pietism of the 
Amltabha schools. They are thinkers imhued with an 
Idealism which transfigures Nature, and to them images 
and scriptures are alike unnecessary; Nature is at once 
their scripture and the embodiment of their God. We 
read, in fact, of sages of this school warming themselves 
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at a fine made of a wooden image of Buddhat or giving 
away the halo of a golden one to feed the poor. 

1 h^vc a Buddha image, aye 
Though people $ee it aoU 
Not made of cloth or dsy^ 

Nor carved in woodj I wot. 

"Ti5 not by urttsc drawn. 

No thief k steals; 

One from Tjmt*s very dawn 
Itscif reveals 
In myriad farm 
This Buddha norm/ 

From their quietism too and counteracting the danger of 
their pantheism, they drew moral inspiration, for they 
read Nature in the light of Buddha's teaching. 

Ye who s^eek for punty and peace go to Nature. She wUI give you 
more than ye ask. Yc who long for strengch and perseverance go to 
N&turc. She will tmin and strengthen you. Ye who aspire after 
an ideal go to Nature^ She will help you in its reoltzatJon^ Te who 
ycam after enlightenment go to Nature. She will never foil to grant 
your request/ 

For mat! and Nature are alike Med with the same 
universal spirit; Unchanging and pure, eternally bright 
and clear is the Tathagatagarbha,” says Tsung Mi 0/ 
Kwei F6ng. 

To be in unity with Nature is to be in tunc with Eternal 
Truth. Why, then, are so many folk foolish and perverse ? 
They are like the drunkard who ignores the precious gems 
which he has in his own pocket. Drunk with egoism, they 
forget the true nature of the “ ego," which is Buddhahood; 

Within me dwells mjr "seiri 
Yet ere this Jlttfe “I” Rwokc, 

Came the free Buddha.self 
And dwelt within.* 

^ Fran cfai of tlu Stmiml,'’ p. 
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They* are like the prodigal son of the "Lotus/' who deserts 
his own rich heritage and goes to dwell in a far country; 
hut at any moment they may "come to themselves/* to 
find a larger sdf than they had dreamed of, "the eternal 
Buddha-mind, which makes them one with nature and 
mankind/* 

The school is neither absolutely idealistic nor absolutely 
nihilistic. For if the mind be unreal, who is it who knows 
that the world of phenomena is unreal ? And if they be 
unreal what causes them to appear ? 

We an witneeaes that there is no one of the deecLng and unreal 
things of earth but Is made to appear by something real. If there h« 
no real ocean, how can there be the transient and unreal waves? 
If there be no real mirror, how can there be images unreal and transient 
reRecied in tt? If the dream be unreal, does it not at least imply a 
dreamer ? 

So argues this school against the nihilists. 

The Chan school. In fact, teaches a pantheistic realism, 
and on this basis builds its systematic mind-training. 
By careful practice the mind may be purified alike from 
destruction and from lust and ^ism, and in this lies the 
secret of bodily as well as mental health. Being asked 
the secret of his own amazing vitality at the age of one 
hundred, an elghleenth-centtiry master of this school 
replied $ " Keep your mind and body pure for fourteen 
days, and I will tell you the secret.” This injunction he 
repeated until he felt that the time had come to whisper 
in the inquirer’s ear: "That is the secret. Keep free 
from passion. Keep that rule even at the cost of fife.” 

There is something whimsical in the school, derived 
no doubt from the quaint figure and methods of Tamo 
himself, which has endeared it especially to the Japanese, 

‘ Yutn 7a» iMH .« <kM^iw-Sw. of Kifo-FfBc Tmu MI, reKidlm ti* 
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who never weary of stories Illustrating the unorthodox 
manners of the Zen masters^ they test the spiritual 
prt^ess of their pupils by a sudden blow or an insult, 
and the sincerity of an inquirer by some gross bit of rude- 
ness. Samurai, gathered about the camp fire, would 
love to tell of Toklyori, who, having invited a Zen master 
to visit him, and having welcomed him with charming 
courtesy and an elegant poem, received in reply only a 
stunning blow; yet, equal to the occasion, replied with a 
smile: “Your blessing, O Master, makes my whole 
body thrill and tingle with joy!** And as they prepared 
to die on the field of battle, they would compose terse 
and charming poems which often express with a simple 
elegance the ideals of Zen. Of this tradition the latest and 
most notable exponent is the late Genera] Nogi, who met 
the news of the death of his two sons with calm resigna. 
tion, and immediately composed a poem in their honor; 
and who not long afterward sought his own death with 
the same stoical detachment. 

Of the more intricate things of the mind-culture of 
this school it must suifice to note the system of Ko-ans 
which are its unique feature; dark sayings or paradoxes, 
by which the mind, puzzled at first, learns to desert the 
ordinarj' processes of thought, to acquire a new point of 
view, and to develop its powers 0/ intuition.' In an 
exquisite room in the midst of a peaceful courtyard where 
no sound entered except the murmur of the brook, I 
consulted a Zen abbot as to how one might set about 
pracdctng the mind-culture of the school. “No one can 
help you,” was his reply, “You must find enlightenment 
yourself.*' This is, of course, the answer I expected. 
The Mystic cannot explain. As a Chinese textbook of the 
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scKooI says: "Only he who has tasted salt knows what 
salt tastes like. If you want to know, taste! - , , . There 
15 a teaching which cannot be taught.” . . . . Lao-tze 
used to teach, "The Tao that can be tao-cd is not the 
tmeTao,” And not unlike this phase of Buddhist mysti¬ 
cism is the great saying of a Christian contemporafy of 
Tamo; “By love He may be gotten; by thought of 
understanding, never.” But the abbot went on to give 
me one of the first of the Ko-ans; “Listen,” he said, “for 
the sound of a single hand”;’ and when I smiled, “You 
had better go,” he said, “to one of the simpler and more 
popular sects.” I felt, be it confessed, that the abbot 
was true to type, and entered into the feelings of many 
an inquirer who has received a shrewd blow in return for 
his importunity. 

Another such elementaiy Ko-an is the question, “What 
is your original face, even before you were bom ?” and 
like all such questions it aims at “laying the axe to the 
root of our everyday experience in order to build up a 
new order of things on the basis of Zen,” as D. T. Suzuki 
expresses it. Other Ko-ans are in the form of anecdotes 
of Zen masters, whose replies to inquirers are uninteUigible 
to the ordinary' mind. In answer to the question, "Why 
did Tamo leave India and come to China ?” the Master 
Joshu (77S“8g7) replied, "The cypress tree in the court¬ 
yard,” which ser\^ed also as his statement of the ultimate 
principle in Buddhism! When asked “Has the dog 
Buddha-nature ?” “Non-existent.” was his answer. 
Similarly, Tungshan (806-69) asked, “Who is the 

Buddha ?” answered, “.A pound of flax.” If wc attempt 

•Tliii fuiMHU kenifl M ittribuiMt n tlaltuiii tt’hn, it (m# besa 

^tcKd it a jflUewcdi bjr UBthen “H-rk, to the laund of » liDsk ImeuI on Mount 
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to rationalize these statements, we receive another slap! 
''Under no circumstances," says Dr, Suzuki, "ought Zen 
to be confounded with philosophy." .abandon logic and 
reasoning, let intuition have free play, all ye who would 
enter its quiet haunts, for consciousness is dogged with 
the rubbish of our daily life, until the Zen physician has 
given us his drastic purgatives; then only is the subcon¬ 
scious free to send up its truth. 

Such is the system as practiced in Japan, and though 
Chinese Chan Buddhism has not so fully devdoped the 
system of Ko-an or Kung-ang, yet Its followers are trained 
by these and by Zazen—systematic contemplation and 
reverie, in which while many need to remember the 
word of Sakyamuni, “Torpor is not the same as Aryan 
silence," yet there are some who soar on the wings of 
intuitive Insight to Truth, and to such many mirades are 
attributed. Like Tamo they can walk upon the waves 
and "know all mysteries." 

Tamo then stood for a Buddhism simplified, mysti¬ 
cal, and austere.^ His younger contemporary and pupil, 
Chi-Kai or Chi-i, attempted the more difficult task of 
harmonizing the complex elements, devotional and phil¬ 
osophical, which Tatno rejected- 

In the province of Chekiang is the beautiful range of 
T’ien-t’ai, and here in the latter part of the sixth century 
Chi-i studied and travailed to bring forth a new and 
comprehensive Buddhism, subordinating philosophy to 
devotion, yet giving it due recognition. He was indeed 
a mighty thinker, whose masterly if arbitrary genius 
brought order out of the chaos of the schools." 

^ It ii EioHiKtrEii^ thMt lui vcho^lf whilf it /-ukii U win the Icaa pDtdc north, 
ctuUiihHl iwir firmlf in the joath of Chbu, where it gaTr rue to Etc mbaecta ui the 
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As we have seen, their phtlosophicd teachings ranged 
from a naive realism to an absolute nihilism, and it is the 
glory of the T’ien-t’ai school that it reconciled in a Middle 
i Path the Imperious demands at once of common sense and 
I of idealistic thought. It is true that the knowledge we 
have is colored by our mind, yet the phenomenal world 
lis real, for immanent in it is the tathata, or Absolute. 
Here is ajiantheistlc realism, in which both relative and 
Absolute are parts of an eternal process, and causally 
'related. The relative is at once identical with and differ¬ 
ent from the Absolute, which is self-dependent. 

Here Chi-i is blending the idealism of "the Awaken¬ 
ing” and of the Madhyamaka of Nagarjuna, whom he 
regarded as his Master, with the devotional teaching of 
the "Lotus," that all have inherent in them the Buddha- 
nature. He seized on this identification of the Bodhi 
with cosmic truth, and worked it out as a systematic and 
devotional creed. 

Though the Absolute is unknowable, yet it is attain¬ 
able in meditation, and is the underlying reality, or 
Dhainmata,whjch alone gives meaning to this empty world. 
The historical Buddha is the embodiment of this universal 
Reality which, though it is eternal, is dependent upon 
them for its realization: "The Truth (tatha) is a mere 
I abstraction, a dead name, unless there appears a tathigata 
• in concrete human life.”' 

Thus the historical Buddha is the adaptation of the 
Eternal Truth to human needs, and in him Is represented 
the trikaya. Chi-i now drew out what is implicit in 
the "Lotus,” and argued that there is in ail men a cor¬ 
responding triune nature; for each is a "son of man” in 
whom the universal truth is particularized, and in whom 

^ M. Ancaki, ijl. 
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there is a glorified body representing the spiritual influence 
which passes out from him. So too with all sentient 
beingsj from demons tormented by their own vices to 
Buddhas who by their virtues lead many to Truth, in 
all is this threefold nature inherent. 

In addition to the “Lotus,*’ ChUi makes much of 
the Nirvdna Sutrut and of the Pmjnapar^mitd Sdsfra^ 
seeking by an ingenious but quite fanciful division of the 
life of the Founder into five periods to account for their 
diversities of doctrine. It is one thing to hold that there 
was some development of doctrine during the Founder*s 
own lifetime, and quite another to follow the ingenious 
harmonist as he works out his “Five Periods,” and it is 
interesting to discover a Japanese higher critic, Tominaga, 
as early as 1744 pointing out the arbitrariness of the 
arrangement. 

The first period was a few weeks after the enlighten¬ 
ment, when the Buddha was busy instructing gods and a 
limited circle of other celestial brings, who alone could 
understand him. The jfiusiafnsaka Sutra contains these 
teachings and this is the name given to this period.* 

Next came a time of accommodation to human needs, 
which lasted twelve years, during which the Hi nay ana 
teachings were given. It Is known as the Agama period. 

The Vaipulya Is a period of eight years, when men had 
grown in the Faith and were ready for the Bodhisattva 
in place of the Arhat Ideal. 

Then to reconcile these Mahayana doctrines with 
those of the Agamas, the wise Teacher spent twenty-two 
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years, the Prajhiplranitta penod, arguing that there is 
no real gulf between them; they are stages of one journey. 

Lastly, In the fulness of time, when he was seventy-two 
years old, he revealed the sublime truth that all may 
attain Buddhahood, This period lasted eight years and 
its doctrine is to be found in the "Lotus,” and Mahapari- 
nirvana Sutras,^ With its completion the Teacher's work 
was done and he was free to enter Nirvana. 

x 4 s to its moral teachings, T'ien-t'ai Buddhism is not 
so original. Chid wrote a commentary on the Bod- 
hlsattva, and accepted the usual moral system of 
Mahay an a, but to the twin foundation-stones of Prajna, 
(Wisdom, and Dhyana, meditation, he gave a new connota¬ 
tion, The true wisdom is to realise that passion is itself 
enlightenment, and that Samsara Is itself Nirvana; to 
‘meditate on this is the fruit of meditation on the "Three 
Truths,” that all is empty and the world unreal, that the 
dharmas of the phenomenal world are real because they 
are a manifestation in time of the Eternal, and that they 
are neither real nor unreal, for being conditioned they are 
real and yet unreal in the sense that their existence is 
empty of real worth and meaning. So by the Middle 
Path Chi-i follows Nagarjuna, only to arrive at the same 
barren paradox of the pantheist that good and evil, trans¬ 
migration and its end, passion and enlightenment, are 
identical; all are real because all are manifestations of the 
universal life, and only real when so iriewed sub specie 
aeiemitatis. It is to the credit of Chi-i that he refused 
to take a step which some of his followers took, and to 
go on to obliterate all moral distinctions. Indeed, though 
he did not make sila, morality, fundamental, yet he laid 
great stress upon it, 

■ BjV, 11 j. To te diinaguuliDd friMt, (be ftmooi FiU ieriptuie of tbe ujne iiime. 
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As to the method of progress toward enlightenment 
there are six stages: (l) Men are ignorant of the “Three 
Truths”; (2) they know them, but do not meditate upon 
them; (j) they begin to meditate upon them; (4) they 
attain to Insight, but their passions are not subdued; (5) 
they reach a negative illumination by destruction of 
ignorance; (6) they reach full and positive illumination 
by grasping the doctrine of the Middle Path. 

So only are they disringuLshed from the other dharmas, 
of which Chi-i enumerates three thousand. All contain 
the Buddha-nature; it is only enlightened men of this 
sixth stage who realize it, and claim it for themselves. 
In them only does cosmic truth come to self-consclouS' 
ness. But as it is embodied in each it is present in its 
fulness in a single thought, and even a hungry spirit in 
hell has in his every thought the full three thousand 
dharmas of the universe. 

Such is the system of Chi-i, which in its view of the 
Absolute coming after a long process of evolution to self- 
consciousness, anticipates Hegel, and is saner in maintain¬ 
ing that it is only enlightened human nature as seen in the 
Buddhas, which can be regarded as the true revelation of 
the Eternal. 

Is this Tathata personal ? “Such terms,** Chl-i 
would answer, “are all relative; words limited by our 
human experience cannot describe the Absolute.*’ But, 
like Kant, he would distinguish between the practical and 
the pure reason, and leave the devotee free to conceive of 
his Supreme as personah And the two great scriptures of 
T'len-t’ai speak in such language; “All living beings ate 
my children,” says the ’'Lotus,” "I alone can save them.” 
“The love of the Buddha,*' says the Nirvana Sfiira^ “isi 
equable towards all. But as a father, though he has' 
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J j seven children yearns over one that is sick, so doth the 
Buddha hover about those who are in sin/' 

Just as Gocartia taught of a Karma so exact and just 
as to seem like a Providence, so the later schoolmen of 
the Mahayma, themselves not anthropomorphic in their 
thinking of the Eternal, speak of the loving heart, the 
supreme wisdom, and even the eternal fatherhood of the 
Dharmakiya. 

Immanent in the world of things and in the mind of 
man, the Dharmakiya is yet transcendent, greater even 
than the revelation of himself manifested in the Buddhas. 

In 537, as Augustine was setting up the standard of 
the Cross at Canterbury, died Chi-i, mystic philosopher, 
harmonist, may we not say theologian, on his beloved 
mountain, and left about a score of works to carry on his 
teachings. Hjs posthumous name is Chih.chc-ta-shih 
“the great wise teacher,” and his influence has been 
great indeed- His three most important works are a 
commentary on the "Lotus,” an introduction to it, and a 
work on meditation and knowledge.' 

An important factor in the building up of the Buddhist 
pantheon was the deliberate attempt of certain Hindmzed 
Buddhists to make it available to the masses. Neither 
the Intuidonism of Tamo nor the comprehensive and diffi¬ 
cult system of Chl-i could expect to win the allegiance 
of the many, and there is ample evidence to show that 
they did not seek it; theirs was a monastic Mahayina, 
In this, at any rate, it was true to type. But in &urh 
India Bodhldharma must have met the degenerate popular 
cult of a Buddhism that was paying the price of compro¬ 
mise, and by permitting the worship of Hindu deities was 
losing its soul. It may well be for tius reason that he 

1ij4, IJJS, If^g 
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left his own land and went to China, though some critics 
hold that he Was driven out by the orthodox because he 
was himself becoming tcxj much of a VedantistJ 

However this may be, the Yogacira school of Asanga 
seems to have opened the door to other Hindu practices,! 
until almost ail that distinguishes Buddhism from SaivitC' 
Hinduism was sacrificed. The men responsible for intro¬ 
ducing this mongrel cult to China were Subhak^, 
Vajrabodhi, and Amogha, all from Southern India.' But 
the way had been paved by the magical practices of 
Taoism, by the teachings of part of the “Lotus” itself,' 
by a treatise of Asanga translated in the sixth century, 
and negatively by the failure of Confucian ethics and 
Buddhist philosophy to satisfy the religious needs of 
the masses. We must not take too dark a view of this 
Mantra school. It has done much for art,* and if its 
pantheism has, on the one hand, lent Itself to sensuality, 
it has, on the other, kept alive the sense of a Divine Order 
penetrating and animating the world. It has in it some¬ 
thing of a oosmotheisdc idealism, seeing all things as a 
sacrament- 

Some of the new deities, too, were worthy of a place 
in the devotion of this heart-hungry people. Vairochana, 
for instance, was identified with the Sun, who has long 
held an honored place in the "Naturism” of China; 
and now he begins to compete with Omito Fo for the 
presidency among the gods. His mudra (gesture)—the 
fingers of one hand encircling the index finger of the 

^ V^jrabocthi omr do Qiiu la 719, ind Mi ncpbcw, AjaDgkiTijim b, 74^. 
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other—typifies the union of the individual with the cosmic 
souij and the idealistic schools had prepared the Chinese 
mind for this teaching. 

VsiirDchonat the Qysmic Lord, Is not a mere spirit His body h 
the whole of material cxis^cencej and even a grain of dust partakes of 
K'is splritnai Ufe and owes its existence to him. The whole worEd is it 
living organismp mnnSTesting its life everywhere and cndcavoiiring to 
attain full eeJf-con&ciousness in every particle,^ 

Another great figure popularized by the Mantra school 
is Bhajsajyaraja^ or Yao Shih Fd, the healing Buddhaj whoj 
like Vairochanaj Js a dhyani-Buddha revealing hidden 
truth, and familiar to the student of Chinese tempies as 
one of the Great Buddhas who are seated upon the high 
altar. Among the titles of Sakyamuni Is that of ^"Phy¬ 
sician of the Soul*"^ and Yao Shih F6 is worshiped as healer 
of physical as well as spiritual ills; while one of his mani- 
festadonSj Binzuru, is very popular in Japanj where his 
image in wocxl sits outside the shrine, and is an undoubted 
source of disease through contagion, for the devotee 
touches Binzuru on the spot which is affected in him¬ 
self until he becomes a veritable plague-^spot. But the 
idea Is good! 

There axe also dhyani-bodhisattvaBj such as Vajrapani, 
who symbolizes power, and Titsang {Kshttigarbha}/ 
who makes a strong appeal to human needs- He is 
vanquisher of hell, and protector of children—surely a 
noble conception of the divine. Buddhist art delights to 
paint Kim descending to the underworld, with children 
crowding round to welcome him; and one of the most 

AueaaJu^ £iu£^££ff p, 31. L«|ii pbiditg dntk* m A^li^ (Jiprh FlidS}, the 
^ immsfnhlcp'”' of wbdnR luid of Vkifoduo*.; ■nd Aiziia or 

A ofkvc. 

^ " EBrlh Womh"*—a pcrh*pip In tluc widwpPMd belief in 4 Lunlio for 

xhK dead, iteoaEvd in the ipgrab of Ejjtk 
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touching sights in Japan is a Jizo shrine, where parents 
are busy tying the tiny garments of some dead child 
about the images of this strong and tender champion. 
I haire a little family shrine in which naked infants are 
playing leap-frog as he conies, and offering their lilies to 
him, and this whimsical note is very characteristic of 
Buddhist art, one of the hallmarks of its genius and 
inspiration. 

Men, and especially women, cannot do without such 
deities or such aspects of the Divine, and the new school 
throve apace; for twelve centuries it has played a great 
part in popularizing Buddhism, and though there is much 
crude superstition in its dharani, or charms, which the 
priests do not pretend to understand, yet this has rather 
added to its success; the people love to be mystified. 
And the government itself in these early days seems to 
have supported the new missionaries, sending .Amogha 
back to India to secure more Sanskrit texts and to study 
its elaborate symbolism. He came back after five years, 
armed with new knowledge, and new stock-in-trade. 
Among the rites in use today are masses for the dead, a 
form of baptism based upon the consecration rite of Indian 
kings, incantations against demons, fire-offerings, and 
other bits of ancient Vedic ritual. These met a felt need 
m China, and local color was added in the form of charms 
against mandarins and the brigands who have always 
been a curse to his long-suffering landl To all this was 
added the charm of secrecy. Men told one another in 
whispers that the Day of Milei Fo, Maltri Buddha, was 
at hand, and with it a new era. 

The secrecy of the new movement, however, aroused 
the suspicion of the government until it was proscribed; 
but it flourished the more vigorously, and though today 
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Tt has been absorbed mto the more orthodox Chan school^ 
y^t it has left its mark on both popular and monastic 
Buddhism, and is represented in the magic and mummery 
of Lama temples so common in Northern China, though 
these have been introduced from Mongolia and Tibet. 

That the Tin trie school was strongly entrenched at 
Chang-an in the ninth century is clear, for the Japanese 
scholar, Kukai, after studying there for three years, took 
it back to his native land and there it flourishes, and may 
best be studied on the beautiful mountain Kbyasan. In 
these early centuries of its history in China it seems to 
have been free from the phallic symbolism and the priestly 
quackery of its later years, and Its adherents led moral 
and even austere lives, and did much to make Buddhism 
a power among the common people. 

Decadent as Chinese Buddhism undoubtedly is in 
many parts of the country, it has had an immense influence 
upon the civilization of this great people, beautifying it 
and helping to make it the pacifle and democratic thing 
it is. Nor are there wanting here as elsewhere signs of a 
real awakening. In the early eighties a literary revival 
in China turned men's eyes to the Buddhist books, the 
beauty of whose language is still unsurpassed. In 1893 
a lay-Buddhist from Ceylon, another Tamo for bluntness, 
did something to awake the monks of China from their 
torpor, and in the past two decades there has been a 
great activity in building at such places as Ningpo and 
Hangchow, and since the revolution many disillusioned 
men are seeking the quiet monastic retreats of Buddhism, 
as many as a thousand being ordained recently at one 
time in the city of Changchow. The training of these 
ordinands is improving, and there are among them some 
of real piety and devodon. Among laymen too there is 
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an increasing interest in the philosophy of Buddhism; 
bookstores in the great cities stock from five hundred to 
a thousand different texts and commentaries; and maga¬ 
zines like The Nels Buddhism voice the interest of groups 
of the younger men who have reacted against the aggre^ 
sion of nominally Christian nations, and the impossible 
theology of some reactionaries in the devoted ranks of 
Christian missions. 

Japanese influence is, moreover, at work, seeking to 
demonstrate the power of Buddhism to become once 
more an international bond between the peoples of Asia. 
In 1918 a Pan-Buddhist movement started in Tokyo, 
provoked a counter-move in the form of a Buddhist 
organization in Peking to combat Japanese influence, and 
the younger piolitidans look pensively at Buddhism as it 
offers itself as a basis for the new democracy. 

Speaking more generally, there is an earnest endeavor 
being made to clothe Buddhism in modern garments, and 
to adapt it to modern needs, while philosophy clubs and 
popular lectures are maldng this “new thought" available 
to the masses. And on the practical side there are some 
efforts to do what Christian missions have so nobly demon¬ 
strated to be an essential part of true religion, in the relief 
of famine, in Red Cross work, in prison visitation and care 
for the infirm. Buddhism, in a word, is making one more 
effort to commend itself to the masses of China. 


CHAPTER VII 
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Buddhism in Korea and Japan {ca, foo A.D.) 

'’Bu^MisfK viai tie leacitr under mAou instmction the Japmtst 
naiisn fjre^ Chambehlain. 

“It If aniy in Japan that the historic Jyfljjjwfj oj Asiatic culture can 
he studied is due order . , . , Japan is the museum ^ this cioifhation 
tsj OlCAKU RA. 

I 

Buddhism entered Korea in the fourth and fifth 
centuries A>D. b several missions, of which at least three 
are famous. In 37a a Chinese monk, Sundo, came to 
Kokurai, the northern kingdom, in response to an 
invitation from its ruler to one of the Chinese kings; 
twelve years later came the "barbarian monk,” Mar- 
ananda, an Indian, from China to the middle kingdom. 
In 424 the black or negro monk Mukocha established 
Buddhism in the southeastern kingdom of Silla. It seems 
dear that Korea welcomed Buddhism as a bond of union 
with Chba, and she certainly benefited greatly from the 
work of these missionaries. We know that by the middle 
of the sixth century all three kingdoms were strongly 
Buddhist, even sending a mission to Japan, where at 
Nagano one may still see the Amitabha Triad, believed 
to have accompanied the missionaries; and for a thousand 
I years the new religion prospered m Korea, hdping to 
unite the three kingdoms into one, fostering education 
first by introducing the use of Chinese, and later by 
bventing an excellent and simple alphabet, and filling the 
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land with temples which may still be studied very much 
in their original form in remote mountain fastnesses. 

It is a delightful experience to follow the trail blazed 
by some of these early missionaries, and to visit the 
glorious mountain range of Keum Kangsan, known to 
Europeans as the Diamond Mountains and to the Jap¬ 
anese as Kongo San, where nearly fifty monasteries 
survive. 

On the exquisite seashore near On Chung Ni may be 
seen to this day a rock in which the pious imagination sees 
the overturned junk which brought there fifty-three 
missionaries (now called “Buddhas'*}) ^d near by sits 
one of them himself turned to stone! Let us suppose 
that it was in the clear autumn weather after the typhoons 
were safely past that they landed somewhere on this rock- 
strewn shore. Around them sparkled a clear sea, and the 
peaceful valley stretched before them; but beyond towered 
the mountains, and their voice has always called louder 
to the Buddhist monk than that of the sea. Following 
the course of a rocky stream they began to climb and soon 
found themselves in one of the loveliest mountain ranges 
of the world. Their hearts must have leaped for joy as 
they passed now through glades where clear, deep pools 
reflect the autumn foliage of oak and chestnut; now 
through mountain gorges where the serrated battlements 
of gray peaks and the blaze of the maples stab the clear 
blue of the skies. And as they halted for their evening 
meditation their minds must have filled with wonder and 
awe and with a solemn peace, as the rocks fiamed in the 
sunset and the great moon sailed into a cloudless sky. 
At last they stopped by babbling waters, and amid these 
spacious glades they built their first small hermitage, 
whose upturned gabies and deep, sloping roof were to set 
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the standard for all succeeding ages. There were moments 
when these great waterfalls and deep pools seemed to 
them haunted^ as Ruskln would have us believe, by 
demons and dragons, and many an ancient l^end tells 
of how by the power of the Good Law they cast them out. 
Soon the towering rocks were crowned with little shrines 
to the merciful Kwanyin and other benign beings; it is 
nor hard In these still places to believe that God Is love, 
and to worship him under these kindly forms. Moreover, 
monks who train themselves to meditate, and to find a 
unity in all life and the Buddha-nanire in the exquisite 
things around them, cannot but develop a symbolic art, 
and soon the temples began to blaze with color within and 
without as they do to this day. 

Here may be seen the old San Sin, or ^'Spirit of the 
Mountain,” the gods of the Northern Bear, Chi I Sun, and 
the Kitchen god, as they have been adopted into the Bud¬ 
dhist pantheon,' and side by side with them are the seven 
Buddhas, like flames of a seven-branched candlestick, or 
Wiliam Blake’s “Sons of the Morning.” Blefore them, 
and before Titsang, pilgrim-worshipers bow in inter¬ 
cession for the souls of the departed, and make offerings 
of food. Here too one may see upon the altars in the 
"Hall of the Great Hem” the trinities: Sakyamuni, 
Valrochana, and Lochana; or Sakyamuni, with Miroku 
and Kwanyin, surrounded by adoring Bodhisattvas 
(Posal) and Arhats (Lohan), Here too are the other 
figures we have met in Chinese temples, and stereotyped 
as is the art of these temple frescoes and Images, yet 
they breathe the spirit of devotion, and are, indeed, 
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a$ the monks will tell jrou, aids to meditation rather 
than "idolsj” as the/ are often crudel/ called. In build¬ 
ings known as Hannya (the equivalent of the Sanskrit 
prajna) are found the libraries of the Chinese Tripitaka; 
and these too are little more than aids to meditation. For 
while it is the art of China, and especially of the pietistic 
and tan trie schools which has prevailed, it Is the spirit 
of the Indian or contemplative schools which survives in 
these Korean monasteries. Here the Hall of the Great 
Hero, Sakyamunl, and the Hall of Meditation are of 
central importance. Korean Buddhism U, in fact, a 
blending like that of China of these three schools, and 
one may find young acolytes studiously getting by heart 
the lists of the patriarchs through whom in an unbroken 
succession the teachings have descended. They will cell 
one how, when Buddhism was becoming too complex, a 
Korean monk, Taigo, went to China and brought back 
the simple and austere Dhyana or Chan teachings, and 
Tamo is a greatly honored name. 

.At sunset I was invited to join the monks at their 
silent contemplation; after bowing to the Buddha images, 
they turned from them and sat in silence, meditating for 
two hours or more; after which we sat late into the night 
discussing the teachings of the school; and again long 
before dawn they were at this most difficult of arts. In 
some temples the praises of .Amitabha are used as a help. 
In some the Vajraof tantric Buddhism is clasped between 
thumbs and fingers pressed tip to tip, and this too is an 
aid to meditation. For three or four years in the great 
monastic houses of Heian or Pomosa the novice is taught 
the preliminaries, and then follows a four-year course 
upon the great Mahay an a books, the " Lotus,” the “Awak¬ 
ening of Faith,’’the Prajna-Paramita SSiraSt the Amitabha 
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books,' and they maintain that thes^ books have been 
since the sixth century their main scriptures. But many, 
in fact the majority, get their training in less formal 
ways; one kindly abbot, sixty^one years of age, told me 
that he had lived in the same monastery since, as a child 
of seven, he was adopted by the monks, and his calm, 
gentle bearing and sweetness of disposition are witness 
that the long years have not been spent in vain. These 
monks for the most part accept the Tien t*ai classih- 
cation of the Five Periods, and use some of the secret 
charms, or dharanis, of Tantra, such as the famous 
"Om mani padme hum" (om- the jewel in the lx»rus: 
hum!), For into these monastic pools many streams have 
poured, although it is the still, deep waters of Dhyana 
which have drunk them all in. 

Such is Korean Buddhism in its mountain fastnesses, 
clearly a mixed Buddhism of the accommodated 
Mahayana with Sikyamum as a central figure, with 
meditation as the chief exercise, with the philosophy of 
the Void and the T'ien t’al classification tacitly assumed, 
and yet with some pletistic tendencies, as Is evidenced by 
the place given to the Buddha of the Western Paradise. 
Ignorant the monks often are, and yet most of them will 
tell you that mind alone is real, that there is one universal 
mind^ and these are living truths to them. "There is 
one moon in heaven,” said a young monk to me as the 
great harvest-moon climbed over the shoulder of the 
mountain, "but men see it from many sides, and it is 
reflected in a myriad pools. There is one Buddha- 
nature,” he went on, "in mountain, tree and bird”; 

and in the mind of man,” I added. This idealistic 
philosophy of the monks is akin to that of another moun- 
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tain Jover, whose words remind us in the West how little 
we hav-c developed our sense of the immanence of God. 
Wordsworth would be quite at home in these mounts 
monasteries, for here the Eternal Spirit is a living reality 
to many an earnest soul. 

Of the Buddhism of the lay-people, though it was once 
a great and Jiving faith, as is evidenced by the many stone 
Mlryek, images of Maitri Buddha, and by the Buddhist 
names of many villages, it is more difficult to speak with 
enthusiasm. “It is no obstacle in our work,” said the 
saintly bishop of the French mission; yet the bishop of 
the Anglican church in Korea is surely right when he 
finds: 

In that mdehnabje charm and aJTecdonMtencf^ of manner of the 
Korean a witness to the influence of that great Teacher who . . , , 
Juid supreme stress «n gentleness and kindness to others and of whom 
we fitay say (with that stoilt old Christian traveller of the Middle 
Ages, Marco Polo): " /wiwrf CM^iianus^/^issit apud Deum maxima 

And It is easy to underestimate the hold which his religion 
has upon the Koreans. 

Although the monasteries are in decay and the monks are despised, 
the laity are not lacking within the Eemple precincts^ and they come 
to seek assistance ar the Buddhist shrines in every kind of need. They 
bring offerings; they fill the brass dishes on the Aitar with rice, cake, 
nuts^ apples, and pears; they light candles before the images and 
burn incense; they hire the monks to radte sacred pass4igcs to the 
sounds of drums, bells and cymbals; chey fling themselves meanwhile 
repeatedly before the altar in prayer^ with thdr foreheads in the dust, 
tnurmuring sofiJy the words of supplicadon, of prayer, of sorrow/ 
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Today, thougK for complicity in a plot against the 
throne the monks were for centuries eTtcluded from the 
capital and no temples were to be found within its walls. 
Buddhism has re-entered Seoul, and the Japanese are 
fostering it as a bond of union with the people of the 
land. 

Yet Japanese Buddhism seems to make little protest 
against the high-handed methods of the military and 
police, and Korean Buddhists accept with languid inter¬ 
est the establishment of a Buddl^t headquarters and 
training school, and a fostering of Buddhist propaganda. 

It Is, in fact, doubtful whether these methods are not 
tending to drive the Koreans toward Christianity. And 
it is interesting that just across the border Buddhism is 
being preached as the most democratic of religions, while 
here it is relied upon to support a despotic government. 
No one Can prophesy the future of religion in these eastern 
countries; but it needs no prophet to sec that there is 
being developed a spiritual leadership in the Christian 
church in Korea which will mean much for the future of 
Christianity in the Far East- May it not be in the provi¬ 
dence of God that a vital eastetn Christianity is to be 
developed in Korea, and with it a renaissance of the old 
arts of which Korea is justly proud, and the discovery * 
of a real democracy ? If so, then, Japan will owe Korea 
even more in the days to come than she did in the period 
we have now to consider. Meantime, a great white 
Buddha image of the eighth century gazes across the 
straits that separate the two lands, as who should say: 
'^Much have my Korean disciples done for you. What 
return will you make ?*’ It is, indeed, a great debt which 
Japan owes to Sakyamuni and to Korea. 
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The story of Buddhism in Japan is almost the story 
of her civilization; there is little in her rich treasury of 
art and religion which Buddhism has not inspired and 
molded. From this splendid background there stand out 
certain great and notable epochs and certain great names. 
First and most far-reaching in its achievements is the era 
of Shotoku Taishi' C593^*^)» ^ contemporary of 
Muhammad and of Augustine of Canterbury^ and like 
them a founder of a new civilization. 

Amid the gentle slopes and stately trees of Nara 
rise ancient shrineSj visited by every tourist and honored 
by the Japanese as the cradle of their civilization. A few 
miles away stands a group more venerable still and far 
more in teres t'mg—the shrines of Horinji—perhaps the 
richest storehouse of Buddhist art and architecture in 
all the East. Herein 538 A.D., while Tamo and Chl-i were 
still at work in China, a Korean mission settled and laidy 
the foundations of Japanese culture. Bringing a gilt 
image of one of the Buddhas, and copies of some of the 
scriptures, they carried also a personal message from the 
king of their country to the royal house of Japan, pointing 
out the excellences of the Dharma and its far-flung 
induence; was it not the religion of all the great nations ? 
"These words,” says Dr. Anesald, "were a marvelous 
revelation to a people who knew only how to invoke spirits 
supposed to he little superior to men.”’ 

The world has marveled at the meteoric progress of 
the Meiji era; that of the Nara epoch was in some respects 
more remarkable, and a visit to Hdriuji will reveal some*. 

^ F-or tbe ctrEkr epcch cf ta JT^pui kc Appadix VI. 
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thing of the mcomparnble debt which Japan owes to Korea, 
and stilJ more to China, that mother of civilizations. 

It not onfjr msu-fcs the biith of Japan ^ dvUiaed power, but fltmi 
it we can fectmatnicc the archilecture of China now swept out of 
esd^Knce, and only a memory. And its arti^dc value is no less- small 
as they are^ cheise buILdings are almost uneK^uaUed in Japan for absolute 
beauty, and they have remained the type from which all the arehi lecture 
of the nadon has developed. . , * The general plan b noble and 

dignified and die grouping and composition consornmatcly ddicate** 

Japan was not slow in adapting and making her own 
these rich gifts, an,d within a century was to a great 
extent a civili^d country. Amid her glorious forests 
rose the stately roofs of Chinese and Korean temples, with 
curving gable and soaring pagoda; and within gleamed 
masterpieces of sculpture like the great Kwannon, which 
stiJ] speaks at Horiuji of tenderness and spiritual repose, 
and haunts one with the mysterious other-worldly charm 
of the great things of religious art. 

Prince Shotoku, himself regarded as an incarnation 
of the Compassionate One, was^ indeed, a remarkable 
figure whose authentic likeness, painted by a Korean 
artist, is treasured by the imperial family, and who is 
revered by the craftsmen of the land as their patron saint. 
Like Asoka and Kanishha he saw in Buddhism a wonder- 
fill bond of union for the divided and warring tribes of his 
people; and through its great doctrine of the oneness of 
all life political and racial barriers were overthrown, and 
a united people gathered about him. Proclaiming it the 
state religion in ^4, he based a constitution upon it, “for 
without Buddhism there is no way to turn men from 
wrong to nght'\ and at a port on the Inland Sea he es¬ 
tablished a‘greac institution, the Shi-Tennoji, or "Shrine 

* R. A. CruRp ImfmtisiffMt of p. 
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of the Four Heavenily Guardians^" to demonstrate to his 
people the beneficent power of the new faith, and to prove to 
visitors from neigh boring lands that Japan was now one with 
them in the religion of aJl civilized races! The first thing to 
greet the traveler on landing was this stately group of build¬ 
ings with their schools of art and mosiCj their hospitals and 
dispensaries clustering about the monastery and central 
shrine. What had the primitive cult to offer in comparison ? 

Nor was the prince content with patronage of his 
adopted faith; he made an earnest and critical study of 
the scrlptureSi and selected from them three which were 
especially calculated to commend the new faith and to 
help him build up a united kingdom. These scriptures, 
upon which he himsdf wrote commentaries and gave 
lectures, were the “Lotus of the Good Law” {MySho 
KyS or ffckkf-kyS)t* the Vimala-kirti-mdesa Sutra 
iyuima~gy^* and the Srlmala Siitra {Shomaa-gyo).* In 
interpreting these scriptures he was a disciple of the 
Jojitsu school, whose chief book is the Satya^siddhi^ 
^ 3 stra * translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva in the 
fifth century. It contains, as we saw above, a philosophi¬ 
cal treatment of the doctrine of “emptiness” and a 
practical application of this doctrine; let the disciple 
meditate upon the unreality of the “ego,” and then 
apply the idea to the casting-out of self-will and the 
cultivation of unselfishness. All is unreal; most unreal 
of all is the illusion of “self.” 

But ruling princes are more concerned with applied 
than vrith theoretical teachings, and though Shotoku was 
no mean thinker he knew that in the affairs of state a 
little philosophy goes a long way. His selection of books 
for the nation was a stroke of genius; and it would be 
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hard for the modem scholar to beat it. The Hokke-kyo^ 
which is still the most inSnential and popular of the 
Buddhist books in Japan, teaches a simple and picturesque 
religion, Irttelligible to the lay-mind; its optimistic note 
and democratic spirit in holding out the promise of salva¬ 
tion to all make it a book acceptable to ordinary folk, and 
its apocalyptic scenery has proved a great stimulus to 
art. But, above all, the splendid Ideal of the Bodhisattva 
which it depicts is a useful reminder that loyalty is only 
attainable at a cost. To this challenge his people have 
made a generous response, and in the present period of 
transition Bodhisattvas are greatly in demand! 

The other two books chosen by Shotoku are sound 
lay-Buddhism, a proof to his subjects that the new religion 
is not merely monastic, but is capable of guiding men to 
good citizenship and even of swaying the throne, though 
" the King is to his subjects as Heaven to Earth.” “Hon¬ 
esty, says the Yuima-gydf "is the Paradise of the Bod¬ 
hisattva. Vimaiakirti was a burgess of Vaisall and a 
stout lay-adherent of the Buddha; Srimala of Benares 
was a good wife, a model queen, and a staunch supporter 
of the Sangha. 'The King Is a father to his people,” 
says the Shoman-syS. A docile people and a grateful 
ward eagerly drank in these lessons, and for a rime all 
went Well, Yet we must not overlook the fact that in 
spite of the good example of the prince-regent the religion 
he was trying to secularize Is at bottom a religion for 
monks and philosophers, and was being preached by 
missionaries from abroad, who took very different views 
of It, and were representatives of rival schools. "It 
furnished spiritual food for the intellectual and leisured 
classes; but it was not a gpspel to the mass of the people.”* 
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Japanese Buddhism was in fact at the cross-roads; 
and as no nation is fortunate enough to be governed by a 
succession of Shotokus, it was left to foreign monks and 
their converts In Japan to decide its fate. In the middle 
of the eighth century, under the great Buddhist Emperor 
Shdmu Tenn 5 , a Chinese monk, ICanjin, was appointed 
head of the hierarchy, and an Indian ecclesiastic. Bod- 
hisena, exerted a great influence. Though they wisely 
encouraged social service, they made no attempt to put 
the scriptures into the vernacular, and tended more and 
more to keep in their own hands the arcana of the religion. 
With a hierarchy monastic in its teaching, exclusive and 
aristocratic in its practice, and still largely foreign in 
its personnel. Buddhism might well have remained an 
alien benefactor. But the genius of the Japanese began 
to assert itself, and Buddhism to make terms with the 
native Shinto. Gyogi, a monk descended from the royal 
house of Korea and a man of great ability, who was a 
social reformer as wdl as a religions leader, and who acted 
as adviser to the Emperor Shdmu, was the founder of 
this mixed or Ryobu Shinto, He boldly proclaimed the 
identity of Vairochana with Amaterasu, the ancestress of 
the royal house (both being solar deities), and helped in 
the setting up of the Daibutsu at Nara, a hideous colossus 
which represents Roshana,' an emanation of Vairochana, 
and thus published to the nation the new alliance. There 
is less to surprise us in this new move than at first may 
appear; the emperor, like Shdtoku and many another, was 
hailed as .^valokltesvara, and Gyogi himself as Mahjusri, 
while the Indian Bodhis^a, who performed the ancient 
rite of "giving life'* to the image by painting in its eyes, 

^ OtlKT fiiDcnu is3i^ of mn mck ic Ixmg- 
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was regarded as Samantabhadra or Fugen. And in later 
/ days this Bodhisattva is ev-en depicted as a geisha, who 
allures men to goodness by seeming to tempt them to 
merriment! Japanese Buddhism has pushed the principle 
of “accommodated truth” to extreme lengths, and these 
early exponents of this method were philosophers, followers 
of the Sfficuk jfvaiamfaka of the Hosso and Kegon schools, 
and must needs give the people something more popular. 
Another great figure of this eighth-century Buddhism tn 
Japan was Dosho, who at Chang-an had been a pupil of 
the great Hiuen-Tsiang (known in Japan as Gensho), 
and who returned to Japan in 677, He and Gyogi are 
regarded as the founders of these A^atamsaka schools in 
Japan; and it would have gone ill with Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism, in spite of imperial patrons, but that the next cen¬ 
tury produced two great native leaders, who made Bud¬ 
dhism indigenous—even though they took it to the 
mountain tops and let it relapse to monasticism. Hence¬ 
forward, for some centuries, the two mountains, Hteisan 
and Koyasan, are the real centers of Buddhism in Japan, 
An eminent Buddhist scholar said to me: 

These two raouataini nre the two lotuses of Japanese Buddhism; 
Kdyasan has been for eleven hundred years a lotus turned upward 
toward the ewn and pteserring its seeds intact; Hteisan has h«n for 
the same period a lotus ttimtltg itself downwards to the earth, and has 
scattered its setds in miny dlrecl;loQ&+ 

It is a true and picturesque Image of these two great 
sacred mountains, and around them we may group our 
further study of Japanese Buddhism, 

Bom at a time when Buddhism was becoming too 
powerful in its influence in politics, and the hierarchy, 
divided among themselves, were intriguing also in aBairs 
of state, Saichd, like many another earnest soul, had turned 
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away In disgust, attd had retired to a mouiitam side to 
meditate and find peace* In 794 when the government, 
suspicious of the power of the priests of Nara, and for 
other reasons, removed to Miyako, Saicho was twenty- 
seven years old. Whether or not he had a share in the 
new move his hermitage of En-riaku on Mount Hiei 
began to attract attention, and was destined to become 
the center of a new and inclusive Buddhism* From the 
Chinese sect of T'ien t’ai, he had learned to find in the 
"Lotus’' scripture the true Buddhism, and in opposition 
to the Nara schools he began to teach the essential message 
of this book, that all are destined to Buddhahood, and ^ 
that it is not necessary to pass through the stages Srivaka 
and Pratyeka Buddha to become a Bodhlsattva; an 
inference quite legitimately drawn from the ideas implicit 
in early Buddhism** 

In this demoCTatic teaching was a solution, not only of ' 
his own spiritual struggles, but of the problem .of,jiniting ' 
the nation. Buddhism had become aristocratic and exclu¬ 
sive, and the common people, no less than the court and 
the more earnest of the priests, were ready for the new 
teaching. Once more Buddhism was to do for a great 
people what it had done for the India of Asoka and of 
Kanishka, and for the China of Wu-ti and Fu-kien, and 
what it had already begun to do for Japan in the time of 
Shotoku Taishi. Having worsted the Nara monks in pub¬ 
lic debate, Saicho was sent in 804 to China "for a further 
search of truth*” He spent a brief year studying at 
T’ien t'ai, and returned to make his beloved Hielsan the 
splendid home of a harmonized Buddhism, For eleven 
hundred years it has been the center of Japanese Tendai; 
and today, like the glorious cryptomerias guarding its 

^ Natcik %V‘' 
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^cient shrines, it stands sentinel over a form of the faith 
which JS dying if not dead; cemeteries, tombs, temples 
empty of worship are there in melancholy beauty as the 
memorial of a notable venture, which has spent itself. 
Here one may see towering among the trees the Sorinto a 
^eat bron^ column set up by Saicho himself, and symbol, 
bing, with its nine hoops encircling the central shaft, the 
multiplicity in unity of the new school; and possibly also 
the philosophy of Tendai, or pantheistic realism: behind 
and in the many is the One. In front of it stands a 
deserted but splendid shrine to Sakyamuni, for the 
Lotus leads back to the historic Founder too often 
forgotten in Japan; and here, half hidden among the 
trees, is an ancient stone image of Kwannon, as who should 
say: “Remember too Amida and his saving grace/* 
Beyond, united by a kind of “Bridge of Sighs,** are 
preaching halls for the “Lotus’* and the Amitabha scrip¬ 
tures, and here for many centuries these were expounded 
side by side. This ancient temple seems to utter a silent 
protest against the sectarian bitterness of today. 

Here then in this group of buildings is epitomized the 
attempt of Saich 5 to establish an eclectic yet comprehend 
sive Buddhism; and a little beyond them again is the 
CMtraJ shrine, Kompon Chudo, where a lamp lighted by 
him stiU burns in the dank and mildewed atmosphere 
barely lighting up the gloom, and half revealing the alta^ 
with Its eight volumes of the “Lotus," and images of the 
^ef deities, Amida, Kwannon, Tai Seishi, Fudo, and 
■ the Four Guardians,’*' and without, hidden in the great 
archway which stands at the entrance of every Tendai 
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temple, is Monju (MaBjusii), the Bodhis^ttva of wisdom, 
without whose help the elaborate system may not be 
mastered- 

Here, though usually there are no worshipers, one may 
hnd services of praise to Amida; and more interesting, 
the venerable Homa sacrifice of Vedic India is still being 
performed- Bumt-oiFenngs of cedar wood, oil, rice, and 
tea are made before the ferocious Fudo, and Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas are summoned to be present, while 
strange mudras, or gestures, accompany every invoca¬ 
tion, The priest in his scarlet robes may dimly under¬ 
stand their hidden meaning, but no one else; and as one 
watches one begins to understand why in the days of Its 
prosperity Tendai took from fifteen to twenty years to 
train its priests. It is as elaborate in its cult as in its 
tenets, and its eclecticism has not been critical. Today 
boys of fifteen are admitted to the novitiate by a service 
of ordination, the shamikai, taking the ten vows, and at 
the age of twenty are ordained bhikshu, or monk, taking 
theguzokukai, or two hundred and fifty vows. "Do they 
know much about the system ?” I asked a learned Bud¬ 
dhist scholar/ "Not much," he replied, "but more 
than our famous scholars in the West.” 

But to return to Salcho; smiled on by the govern¬ 
ment, encouraged by what he had seen In China, Inspired 
by the beauties of Hieisan, and by the vnslon of its slopes 
alive with worshiping multitudes, he moved steadily 
toward the goal. The first step was the planting of a 
school for monks. In this the "Lotus” was the founda¬ 
tion. The other chief books were also taught; and much 
was made of the books of the discipline and of ethical 
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teaching, for to the twin ptUars of Chinese Tendai Prajna, 
I wisdom, and Dhyana, meditation, Saicho added Sila, 
morality, as equalJy fondamenta!. 

To all this sound Buddhism were added mystical con¬ 
templations, the use of magical gestures and charms, and 
an elaborate ritual containing such ancient rites as the 
Homa sacrifice and the abhisekha, or baptism, which' we 
shall study in Shingon, or Japanese Mantra Buddhism. 

The next step was the formation of a kind of third 
order of lay-jseople; and in spite of grave opposition, 
Saicho began to ordain monks at the central shrine. 
When he died in Bia he was the acknowledged head of a 
new school of Japanese Buddhism, and founder of a 
church soon to become too powerful, and to overawe the 
throne and the capital; and already his Buddhism con¬ 
tained at once the germs from which have developed the 
three great schools of Honen, Shinran, and Nichiren, and 
at the same time the seeds of its own disintegradon. 
Before very long the innumerable temples of Hiei became 
veritable barracks, and the sound of its great bells the 
signal for a muster of armed monks, some houses putting 
as many as 3,000 into the field. Today, while animal life 
is sacred on Hid, one cannot walk far along Its splendid 
avenues without finding the graves of monl^ slain in the 
continual feuds between great and powerful rival monas¬ 
teries.* Moreover, it became gradually clear that Satcho, 
or Dengyo, as he was now called, had attempted the 
impossible; like bis master, Chi-i, he had mixed water 
and oil in a temporary emulsion, and they were bound to 
separate. 

It is strange that ere this took place four hundred 
years went by, a time of great unrest and of intrigues both 
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political and ecclesiastical, and yet a dme of steady devo¬ 
tion to the ideals of the monastic life, and of the arts of 
which Japaji is so justly proud- We may picture lonely 
souls taking refuge from the hopeless corruption of the 
hierarchy and the degeneracy of the court among the 
tjuiet glades of Hiei, Such was the half-witted royal 
monk, Kuya, who is said to have danced through the land 
in the tenth century, reciting the praises of Amida, and 
calling men to follow a simple, emotional faith. Such 
was the learned artist, Genshin (942-1017), who wrote a 
treatise on the vow of Amida and the communion of 
saints in his Paradise, and Ryonin (i072-1132), who 
organized an Amida Society to work and pray—the 
Yudzu Nembutsu. Such pre-eminently was Genku, or 
Honen (t 133-1212), the prophet of Amida, who in the 
twelfth century broke away from Hiei, where he had spent 
thirty years of meditarion and study, and where at last 
the truth of Amida’s saving grace, as taught by Genshin 
and Ryonin, had seized and possessed him. With him 
ends the Kyoto period, and be^ns that of Kamakura. 
Satiated with rich food, the honey of Shingon, the rich 
butter of Tendai,” he was hungry, he tells us, for the daily 
rice. This all need, and even weak stomachs can digest I 
W’e may imagine lum in his exquisite hermitage of Kuro- 
dani, where the glory of the maple blaizes against a great 
wall of cypress; here he would sit gazing at the setting sun, 
meditating on Amida and his Pure Land, or repeating the 
glowing passages of the SuiAdsatj until the vision 

of the god flooded his being with joy and conviction. 
Here at last was truth and reality. Like the vision of 
our Lady Poverty to his contemporary, Francis, this 
experience of a living Amida spurred Honen to the task 
of awakening his people. 
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The present Lnciunbent of the shrine will tdl you the 
exact measurements of Ami da, the color of his eyes, the 
marks on his body (idenrical with those of SakyajuLtni), 
and may even carve for you a beautiful image of the 
gracious and compassionate Being whose praises Honcn 
repeated in ecstasy Innumerable times each day—praises 
which are heard today on every side in Japan. In that 
dark age of decadence and corruption, how restful to 
contemplate the ordered beauty of that Land of Bliss, 
where the Eternal King rul^ in righteousness. Such is 
Amida Nyorai. Great pictures of him descending on the 
clouds delight the eyes of the dying Buddhist. Radiant 
light pours from him to all quarters of the universe, and 
about Wm, like stars around a central sun, stand the 
Bodhisattvas of whom Kwannon and Tai Seishi, embodi¬ 
ments of his love and might, stoop to welcome the passing 
soul into his paradise. “Namit Amida is at 

once the prayer, the creed, and the hymn of the Pure Land 
sects, and it U expanded into a splendid hymnology; for 
the bulk of Japanese Buddhists are glad to escape from 
the ‘'path of the sages” to "the path of bliss," from 
Jiriki to Tariki, from self-reliance to, ^If-surrender. This 
doctrine we have already studied; here it must suffice 
to note that it was Honen, the Buddhist Francis or 
Wesley, who made it real and vital in Japan, and who in his 
"Selection," published tn 1175, claims boldly that the only 
way open to all is the gateway to the Landof Bliss, Though 
this book was publicly burned, yet his teaching fell on soil 
ploughed up, and ready to receive it, and the presence 
of Amida became a living and precious reality to many.^ 
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Its fruits are majiifest not only in the art which it has 
inspired but in saintly tives like that of Honen, some of 
whose hymns have come down to us: 

The haze of momtng the light of 
Or grudging filters some faint golden ray; 

But lol behind the shnniding veil of mist 
The whole world by the Sun himself is kissed^' 

This, of course, refers to the pervading love of Ami da, 
which 13 there whether men respond to it or not. It was 
the nerve of his own belief' and when at the age of 
seventy-four he was sent into exile, he rejoiced that he 
might take the good news to far-oif villagers. As he lay 
dying he comforted his followers with these words: 

What though these fngih bodice itidt 
LikiC dew whfm Death laid us lowp 
Our souls abide and in a gladder day 

Meet in the lotus-bod whErc nffW they grow , - , . 

On every side His beams the worlds pervade, 

His grace forsakes not one who calls for aidi 

Here then^ is a Buddhism which has entirely passed away 
from the rigid system of Karma and the yague ailure- 
ments of Nirvana, and which offers to men a religion of 
grace and a heaven of personal immortality of which the 
central joy is the beatihe vision of a divine Buddha* Is 
he a personal God ? The Buddhist scholar replies: 

No, yet truth accoiumodaces stadfj there is an absolute truth 
(Shintai) and an apparent truth (Zokutal) abciut the Buddha; find 
to the vulgar herd he b more rtaJ than a philosophical abscraction, 
tfiorc personal than the Dhamma, nearer and dearer than Slkyamuni. 
Let them worship a personal Amida. 

^ To Dr. M.. Aq^iiki f ua uadebted tier P^f tor pcrmlicion 14 Vcntiiy Hme oX }kU- 
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It is a religion for simple people, and jret, like other schools 
of Buddhism, it has its systematized philosophy, and 
teaches that there are four kinds of mind training, and 
three modes of thought. Yet all these are implicit in 
faith in Amida- the three hinds of thought are: profound 
reflection on the Buddha; sincere disgust with this 
pr^ent life, with earnest aspiration after the Land of 
Bliss; and the liberal resolve to dedicate all to the good 
cause. The four methods of training the mind are: 
instruction in and practice of faith; veneration for the 
thrre Jewels, and the exclusive utterance of the name of 
Amida. Honen ignored the "‘One Thought” doctrine 
of Tendai, that, as we are one with Buddha, we have only 
once to think of him and his grace to secure salvation; 
and even the teaching of the smaller SukAaeafl Vyuha, 
that it is necessary to keep the name of Amida for seven 
days, or at least for one, in mind. He introduced, indeed, 
a "vain repetition'' of the name of Amida, which was later 
to arouse the wrath of Nichiren; and this was in Itself a 
remnant of the doctrine of merit which Buddhism, like 
Christianity, is tending more and more to reject. 

It was left for Shinran (1173-1162) to take this final 
step, and to tench that no merit of ours is necessary, not 
even a paiTot-cry, but only gratitude for the salvation 
which has already been accomplished. No wonder that 
the early Roman Catholic missionaries in Japan described 
Shin Shu as a kind of Lutheranism. Like Luther, Shinran 
cast away the last remnants of the "trashy doctrine” of 
merit, and like Wesley, he was an evangelist and a great 
hymn^writer, whose spirit may best be studied in the four 
hundred X^hisan attributed to him; they are the equivalent 
of the Gathas of India, and are best appreciated when 
placed in their proper setting. The great Hondo, or hall. 
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of a Buddhist temple in Japan is a thing of exquisite 
beauty; the light fails through lattices and from old altar 
lamps upon the faces of devout worshipers, wistful and 
pathetic as their minds turn from present sorrow to future 
joy. Outside the children play in the sunny courtyard; for 
youth, except in the modern Sunday schools of this sect, 
is more concerned with the present than the future, and 
has not yet learned the meaning of the other-worldly 
joys that are within. But for parents and grandparents 
the influence of the chanting, the deep notes of gongs, the 
dim lights, the burnished old gold of screen and altar, 
colossal images, dimly seen through clouds of incense— 
all this has an almost hypnotic Influence, and those who 
do not think too much are borne along on a tide of feeling 
and aesthetic pleasure. 

The central shrine is occupied throughout the temples 
of the Shin sect by the hgure of Shinran himself, and to the 
left Amida, Honen, and Shotoku, the great layman, who 
typifies to the Shin Shu the fact that religion is for all, 
and who is, indeed, the founder of Japanese Buddhism. 
To the left of them are six other patriarchs: Nagarjuna 
and Vasubandhu, lndi<ins; Donran, Ddshaku, and Shantao 
(Zendo), Chinese; and Genku, a Japanese. Before the 
central shrine is an altar with lights and incense, and a 
priest is seated facing them. Behind him are the heredU 
tary abbot tn purple and scarlet, and next him his son, 
a boy of seventeen, already proudly conscious of his 
destiny as the next head of the great hierarchy. Behind 
them again are the choir in robes of old gold, and the 
priests in black. '*Hamu jfmida the praises of 

Amida, alternate with Wasan, or hymns, the first line 

‘ pyid otber mieriB^atu w]v4? and wvdu kFecp juibfcA- 
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intoned by one voice^ far away and solemnj and the three 
remaining lines of each star2a taken up by choir^ pnest, 
and people. To a kind of Gregorian chant are sung such 
words as these: 

Etfima] Life, EtemaJ Light ( 

Hail to Thee;, Wisdom infuike^ 

Huil to Thee, mefry shinbig dear, 

Atid limitless as is the air. 

Thou givest sight unto the hhnd, 

Thau sheddest mercy on mankjad, 

Hail^ gladdoiing Light, 

Hailj Generoua Mighty 

WTiose peace k rnund ms like the sea. 

And bathes m iti infinity/ 

Or it may be seme patriarch who is bdiig hytaned, such 
as Honen himself; 

W'hat though great teachers led the way— 

Genshin and Zaid5 of Cathay— 

Did Honen not the truth dedare 
How should we far-oJF sinticrs hire 
In this d^cnerate, evil day f 

Occasionally a hymn, like the excellent preaching of some 
of the priests^ strikes a note of moral living whose motive 
is gratitude to Amida; 


Eternal Father, on whose breast 
We sinful chUdren find our rcst^ 

Thy mind in us is pcrfecfed 
W^hen on all men Thy love we shed; 
So we in faith repeat Thy praise 
And grntehifly Jive out our days. 
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The Japanese, in whom gratitude is a very strong motive, 
find in the teachings of Shin ran a Buddhism which i$ 
vety Christian, and the words attributed to him, as he 
was nearing his journey’s end, arc a confession of sin which 
is worthy of a saint: 

What though in hath my wny ] wend 
To that Fart Land of TUnCj 
With all my ftesb doth falfichood blende 
And in my soiil no spark of tiuch 
No wholesome light doth shine. 

Too strong, too strong earth's dinging meah. 

My soul cntajtglcd lies; 

My very deeds of nghteousness 
Cry falsehood to the skies! 

And passion as « serpent's tooth 
Gnaws chU poor heart of mine. 

What thoagh my spirit steeped in shamCj 
Unmerciful and fickle be, 

YffC by the virtue of hta Name 
And trusting in his Ark of love 
I cross the waves of misery^ 

All impotent m \s my inight* 

My heart though cold and dead* 

Yet by his Grace^, his saving light 
Through me on darkened souls is shed^ 

Enkindled from above. 

It might be Luther or Wesley speaking; is it not the God 
of both speaking through this Buddhist saint ? 

The Shin Shu is a sect in which a great revival seems 
to be at work. Upward of Soo young priests are being 
trained in its two universities in Kyoto, and it claims 
150,000 children in Its Sunday schools, while it is teaching 
parents that religion is a matter of the home, and has 
broken away from the monasticiam which for 1,700 years 
insisted upon celibacy as the higher life. 
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A modern dtsctple of Shinran thus sums up his creed? 

1 . Know thyself as thou art; it ia worse than nothing. 

1, Put ab&obec fqith in the vows of Buddha Amida; it b every- 
thing and more. 

2 - Mal!;e Joytms gratitude thy sole motive of conduct in life, 

4. After being united with Buddha in the pure land» thou shnit 
be junong us again to devote thy life to the work of Buddha to the end 
of the world** 

"It goes without saying,” writes a modern handbook, 
"that this True Sect of the Pure Land is the doctrine 
preached by the world-hoJiored Sakyamuni Buddha him¬ 
self," and heterodox as its doctrines undoubtedly arc, the 
Shin Shu yet embodies much of the spirit of the Founder. 
He taught that the righteous are saved by their own merit, 
yet his mission was also to sinners, and a famous epigram 
of Shin Shu procJatJtis: “Even the righteous are saved by 
faithj how much more the sinning soul,"' 

The l\'estem scholar may rub his eyes and protest that 
this is not Buddhism at all, but the Buddhist courteously 
replies that all living religion manifests itself through 
growth, and that the law of evolution is still at work. 
It is certainly true that the story of Buddhism must be 
read backward as well as forward if it is to be understood. 
If Honen and Shinran called themselves Buddhists we 
shall do Weil to leave it so. Yet critics of their systems 
as pernicious heresy are not wanting within the ranks of 
Buddhism, even of the Mahay ana. One such we have to 
study now, a very different figure from the pietist Honen 
and the evangelist Shinran. Nkhiren was a 

younger contemporary of the latter; trained like both on 
Hieisan, he also studied Shingon there, and his system 

* ^ yuppie £tiddA£im^ 
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is best understood as a development and a revolt from 
both Tendai and Shingon Buddhism. Bom of fisher- 
folk among the virile peasants of Eastern Japari> he came 
like a strong sea breeze athwart the effeminate vaporings 
of thirteenth-century Japan* when Daimyo and priest 
alike were bathed in sickly sentiment, for the new pietism 
had quickly degenerated. While again the Pure Land 
teachers were turning men’s eyes to a life beyond the 
present corruption and civil strife, iSTichiren began to 
preach a religion directly concerned with the affairs of the 
nation, and with the everyday life of the people.* Like 
Amos, the shepherd of Tekoa, he saw with dear eyes 
through the prevailing reli^osity, and insisted that 
repentance and righteousness alone could save the nation. 
This gospel he found embodied neither in the elaborate 
synthesis of Tendai nor in the mysteries of Shingon nor 
in the simple fervor of Jodo Shu and Shin Shu; Shin ran 
seemed to him to have wandered far from the teachings 
of Shaka, and to be leading men to hell, and Kobo Daishi 
he branded as a " first-rate liar,” .■^fter long searching, he 
had convinced himself that the "Lotus” contained the 
true essence of religion, but that it needed reinterpreting 
to meet the needs of the new age. Today upon the 
Japanese stage one may see enacted the dramatic contest 
between this rugged prophet with his new formula: 
“Namu myohorenge-kyo, praise to the Lotus of the 
Truth,” in his fierce struggle with the Pure Land sects. 
And today his disciples, vigorous and quarrelsome, carry 
on the tradition of pungency and aggressiveness, while 
the C)'Tucal layman looks on, and tells the story of the 
Jodo priest who got so drunk that he repeated in his 

* Hij it ■ tcmi-|»n>pEijctk semi-poll deal tncE m he uuumac^i 
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cups tKe “Lotus’' formula m place of that of the "Pure 
Land/' 

Arbitrary and exclusive in his demands^ and critical 
of other heretics, Nichiren formulated his own quite 
fanciful interpretation of the scriptures. In the title of 
the book he claimed that the truth was fully embodied, and 
that as the worshiper repeated the mysde words he was 
identifying himself with the cosmic soul. Disgusted at 
finding the village chiltben, playing with the image of 
Sakyamunl, lately discarded in the new enthusiasm for 
Amida, he claimed to go back to the Founder himself-^ 
“No man can serve two masters”—yet he accepted the 
pantheistic realism of Tendai, and like Shingon Ibund in 
union with the cosmic soul the true essence of Buddhism. 
At the same time he insisted that the Buddha is a personal 
Providence, and that natural catastrophes and threatened 
invasions are due to the withdrawal of his protection from 
faithless people and hypocritical priests. Like Isaiah, 
he announced impending doom: "Woe unto you who have 
forsaken the true teachings, and are fettered with false 
beliefs. Turn, ye men of little faith, and put your trust 
in the unique truth of the way of righteousness. Awake, 
awake. There is but one Sun in the sky.” Mobbed, 
persecuted, exiled, and almost killed, delivered from the 
executioner’s sword by a “miracle,” he kept stoutly on, 
and, in spite of her degeneracy, saw in his beloved native 
land the destined Holy See of a universal church, and in 
himself the man of destiny. Was not the whole universe 
in its essential Buddha-nature behind him ? And was 
not the whole long history of Buddhism about to hnd its 
fulhlment in a great day of the Lord Shaka ? Had he, 
Nichiren, not himself, as Jogyo Bosatsu,' sat on the 
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VuJture Peak at the feet of the eteraal Buddha ? Tet 
In ail humiUty he confessed himself a common man and 
a sinner, "not quite a messenger of the Tathigata.” 

More than any other Buddhist teacher does he 
approach to the authoritative “Thus salth the Lord” of 
the Hebrew prophet^ and at the end of his strenuous and 
stormy life he set himself to watch and pray for the 
ootisummation of the times^ and for the establishment of 
his church- Amid loneliness, exposure, and voluntary 
poverty, the old prophet felt himself sustained by the 
vision of a Buddhist universe, repentant and purified by 
his teachings; 

of fog and thickening cloud 
Close 'muJ^d aboot fne like a shroud. 

Etemot from the Vulture Pcak^ 

Whence Btill ctemai voices speak^ 

Cotne, wind of Truth, drive error out 
As morning puts the night to fOut+ 

Reformer, ecclesiastic, mystic, and poet, Nlchiren was 
also a schoolman and a philosopher. On a basis of 
Tendai teaching he developed his “Three Esoteric Laws” 
in which he gave a new interpretation to some of the 
teachings of the “Lotus” and a new orientation to 
Buddhism as a whole. The first law is the Daimoku, or 
name of the “Lotus” Sutra. It Is by adorarion of this 
name that we attain to harmony and union with the Bud¬ 
dha, for in it is an embodiment of the cosmic soul, or of 
the Buddha-nature. How this may be is incompre¬ 
hensible, yet by faith it can be grasped and its virtues 
appropriated. The second law is the Honzon, or object 
of worship. Meditation on the mystical body of Buddha, 
which is eternal and is yet named Sakyamuni, is the right 
practice of Dhyana, and the right medium of communtca- 
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tion between each worshiper and the faithful; while the 
third law is the Kaidan, moral!ty-platfortn, or ladder 
of moral Instruction, representing the Sila of the orthodox 
Buddhist Sangha. This too is summed up in the five 
words of the title, and the essence of it is faith in these 
words, by which we come to the Pure Land of Calm 
Light. In a word, “Our own body is the pre-existent 
Buddha {Hon^on), our thought the good law (Daimoku), 
and our abode the Pure I.and of Calm Light (Kaidan).*' 

To give one’s heart and soul to meditation on the 
Honzon is superior thought; to repeat the title of the 
“Lotus” is superior knowledge; to believe and observe 
it is superior morality-such, in brief outline, is the system 
of Nichiren. Having worked it out stage by stage during 
the thirty years of an active life, in 1281 at the age of 
sixty-one he died, surrounded by his faithful followers and 
murmuring a verse from his beloved Hokke-kyd, serenely 
confident in the future. Had he not seen his own prophecy 
fulfilled and his authority vindicated ?' His infiuence is 
by no means spent in Japan when brilliant scholars like 
Dr. Anesaki, trained in all the intricacies of Christjanity 
and its theology, avow themselves his disciples; and 
when in recent years Takayama, an ardent disdple of 
Nietzsche and of Tolstoi, died in calm confidence in the 
teachings of Nichiren, and did not hesitate to compare him 
with Jesus of Nazareth. Did they not both put first the 
unseen and the eternal ? Did not Ixjth suffer for the truth ? 

Nichiren Shu is one more proof of the vitality' of this 
ancient religion, which after twenty-five centuries is 
seeking to renew its youth and adapt itself to a changing 
world. It is also, alas! one more evidence that religion 
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in Japan as in other lands is apt to play the chauvinist. 
In his imperialistic teachings Nichlren was something 
of a m^aJoiiianiac. 

Such are the schools which have originated on Hieisan; 
numbering among them more than three-fourths of the 
Buddhists of Japanj and showing considerable vitality 
at the present day, they are worthy of careful and sympa¬ 
thetic study much more detailed than is possible here. 
All are pantheistic in their underlying philosophy, poly¬ 
theistic in common practice, and orthodoJ( as to the iinal 
goal. Nirvana, But they differ as to method, and, as 
we have seen, they differ profoundly as to their main 
emphasis in appealing to the popular mind. 

If Hielsan is the solemn memorial of a dead past, it 
is because It has shed Its life-giving seeds; Koyasan is by 
contrast a center of life and energy. Here Kukat, or 
Kobo, to give him his posthumous name, a younger 
contemporary of Saicho, founded a new Japanese Buddhist 
church, introducing and making indigenous as Shingon 
(True Word) the esoteric or Mantra Buddhism. Like 
Saicho he had studied in China, and at Chang.an had met 
a disciple of .Amoghavajra of the Mantra school of Bud¬ 
dhism, lately introduced. 

Kukai was a man of enormous energy and inquiring 
spirit, and had begun his career with a careful comparative 
study of the three religions of China. The politico-social 
ethic of Confucius, the mysticism of Lao-tze, the philos¬ 
ophy of Buddhism—in all he found food for his spiritual 
hunger. During his stay of nearly three years at Chang-an 
we may be sure that he studied the conflict of religions, 
learned something of the electicism of the Chinese, and 
watched the growing complexity of Buddhism itself; nor is 
it unreasonable to suppose that he made acquaintance with 
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Christianity, which w'as somewhat widely established at 
this time in China and summarrjted on such monuments as 
the Nesiorlan stone, in which a very limited Christian 
theology is set forth in Taoist guise^ But it was Tantric 
Buddhism which fired his imagination and captured his 
allegiance, and one booh in particular, the Mahauaitochana 
Samhedhl Sutra.^ known in Japan as Tiainhhi-kyo.^ riveted 
his attention. In later years he made a masterly adapta¬ 
tion of its generalizations, classifying for the purpose of 
propaganda the existing Buddhist schools. This "length¬ 
wise classification** is a useful commentary on the evolu¬ 
tion of Buddhist doctrine, and if one remembers that it is 
propaganda and does not take it too seriously, it is well 
worthy of study as a remarkably acute essay in the 
comparative study of religion. 

The Buddhist and other schools are divided into ten 
stages; 

1. At the bottom are beings of brute passions, human 
and demoniac, ignorant of the law of cause and effect 
and of the difference between good and evil. They are 
like the '‘Ram," stupid and passionate. 

2. There Is an enlightened as well as a brute stupidity! 
The second stage is known as that of the "Stupid boy who 
practises fasting." ft includes those who, like the layman 

^!of Hinayana and the Confucianists, practice "mere moral- 
ity '* with a view to worldly success, and are not spiritually 
minded. Shingon disciples, who practice the **Three 
Mysteries of Body, Word, and Thought,’* belong to this 
class. 

3. Wiser than the stupid boy is "the fearless infant’*! 
Folk like Brahmins and the monks who follow the ten 
precepts of Hinayana belong to this stage; ignorant and 
weak, they yet have sO'me thought of the Unseen. The 
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Shingon disciple reaches this stage when he makes progress 
In the practice of the “Three Mysteries." 

4. Next comes the stage of the Sravakas, known as 
the “Skandhas without self"; these have begun to think 
philosophicatJy^ and are typified by the Kush a sect. 

5. Fifth is the stage of the Pratyeka Buddhas, the 
thought which gets rid of the seeds and cause of action 
and of rebirth, reaching enlightenment through meditat¬ 
ing on the twelve Nidanas. Such are the followers of 
Jojitsu{ and the Shingon disciple reaches this stage when 
he realizes the unreality of the phenomenal world, and 
knows that it is like an irnage of the moon in water. 

6. Now begins the Mahay ana, the “altruistic great 
vehicle”! Realizing that thought alone b real, idealists 
such as the Hosso sect stir up compassion for those who 
are deluded by the unreal phenomenal world, and convey 
others to Nirvana. Right in their idealism, they are 
wrong in their nihilism concerning phenomena. 

7. Those who belong to the Middle Path, and accept 
Nigarjuna’s “Eight Noes," such as the Sanron school, 
belong to a further stage, and, with those of the foregoing 
class, to a of freedom of thought reached in the Yoga 
practices of Shingon. Though the teaching of unreality 
may not be sound philosophy yet when practically applied 
it leads on to the realization of transcendental truth. 

8. Those of the "One Thought Way,” who like the 
Tendai school believe in an ultimate reality, and hnd it 
expressed in phenomena — pantheistic realists—are one 
stage nearer truth. The phenomenal is real because it is 
identified with the noumenal. 

9. Higher still are those who, like the Kegon school, 
believe in the absolute cosmic soul immanent in all phe¬ 
nomena, and find the Buddha-nature in both. 
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ID. Last and highest are those who hold to the esoteric 
"Thought Adorned with Mystery,” and work out the 
full practical consequences for religion of this Idealistic 
philosophy. Such is Shingon: 

The Motcrlc doctrine hRVtug cleansed away che dust of evil, 

Lol ilie tmisury of mystic truth is opened in the True Word, 

Made real now ane all virtues and potencies* 

The first nine stages, in a word, representing all the 
other schools of Buddhism, are only means of suppressing 
passion and of annihilating false beliefs; it is only as he 
reaches the tenth stage that the climber gets beyond the 
mists into the radiant light of day, and finds the real 
rneaning of his own thought and the secret of Buddhahood 
in this present life. Then the cosmic souJ is embodied 
for him In every act, but most intensely and truly in the 
performance of mystic ritual, and in the utterances of 
mantras. The divine is most real when it is most realized; 
and in this ritual, philosophy comes down from the 
clouds to earth; the ideal is realized, and the cosmic soul 
becomes truly incarnate. 

Such is the triumphant apologetic of Shingon, and 
Kukai stands revealed as a systematic thinker of real 
genius. He was also a great artist, and the true books 
of his school are pictures. In addition to his "lengthwise 
system” he introduced to Japan the ''side-by-nside” 
teaching in graphic form of the Mantra school. This can 
only be understood by close and careful study of two 
elaborate Mandaras, In which every detail is the expres^ 
sion of a fanciful, yet closely seasoned system. The first 
Mandara represents the Vajra Dhatu (Kongokai), or 
diamond clement” at once unbreakable, and able to 
cut through the obstacles of passion. The second repre¬ 
sents the matrix, or Garbha Dhatu (Taizokal), which is 
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like s. womb producing and containing the seedfi of all 
being. The former is wisdom, the latter reason; the 
former can destroy pasdon in one's self; the latter, lnsep>- 
arable from it, is essentia] to the salvation of others. 
The former is the Ideal, or potential, aspect of the uni¬ 
versal life revealed as Vairochana or Dalnichi, the great 
Sun; the latter is the dynamic aspect of the universal 
life; and both are represented plcrorially, for art is 
philosophy made concrete. In the Vajra Dhatu Mandara 
Dainichi Is seated as a central sun in contemplation, which 
is typlded by a white disk. In the Garbha Dhatu Man- 
data he is enthroned in the heart of an eight-leaved lotus, 
and his double halo of red typifies activity. In the 
former he is surrounded by various "cmajiatlons,” all 
in white disks; in the latter by various “powers" or 
activities personified as deities with red haloes. Both 
aspects, potential and dynamic, reveal the life of this 
cosmic being, whose "emanations” and powers embody 
his inexhaustible goodness. Transcendent, he is also 
immanent in the phenomenal world. By mystic rite, by 
mudra and mantra, the worshiper identifies himself with 
this source of his being, and makes dynamic what before 
has been potential. 

The great Sun is thus the principle of life identified 
with the Tathata, whose energy dwells iu and sustains the 
smallest grain of sand, or drop of water. It is his purpose 
to bring men back to a knowledge of their kinship with 
him and to restore them to union with the cosmic lord. 
By a stroke of genius, Kukai, having accepted Vairochana 
as the Dharmahaya, followed Gyogi in now identifying 
him with the sun-goddess, Amaterasu, from whom the 
Mikado traces his descent. The pantheism of Buddhist 
philosophy made this an easy step; 
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The Buddlias in inniiiDcrablc Buddha^aTids 
Are but the cosmic Btiddlva in tis all: 

The golden cmintless aa the sands^ 

Arc OUT own mortal scli^a corporcalHi 
Each mystic word a universe conceals. 

Each work of art the cosmjc life reveals: 

So in this body may wc find 

The glorious potencies of hfe combined. 

Kukai was poet as well as artist and philosopherj and 
the graphic pantheism ofShingon has been a great stimulus 
to art and letters. In more material ways too it has 
appealed to the imagination of the Japanese, by laying 
hold of certain secrets of bodily and spiritual health« 
Long before one comes upon the art-treasures of Koya- 
san one meets, climbing the longj gentle slopes^ a steady 
stream of white-clad pilgrims; and among them is many 
a palanquin bearing some sick person in search of health. 
Do they find it on the sacred mountain ? It is claimed 
that many do. One such pilgrim, a picturesque figure in 
his peaked hat with rosaxy and conch, with vajra, wheel, 
and other symbols of his faith, told me that he had been 
sick in body as well as in sou] until a Shingon priest had 
healed him, and now his whole life was given to pilgrimage 
and to the mystic arts of heaJing. Some of his mudras he 
showed me, and to my question as to whether faith were 
needed in the patient: "No," he replied, ''my own faith 
suffices/* But when I would have quesdond him further 
my interpreter rebuked me gently as one might chide a 
botanizer on his mother's grave! Was I not intruding 
upon holy things, and what had science to do with faith ? 

It is clear that Japan is eager for a rdigion which affects 
bodily health, and some of the new sects of Shinto, sneh 
aaTenri-kyo, and Omoto-kyo, which in a few years have 
gathered millions of adherents, embody a kind of Chris* 
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tiaji science as one of their chief '* planks/' Many are the 
miracles of healing attributed to Khkai, and so great an im¬ 
pression did he create that when in 835 he passed away he 
was believed merely to have retired into a shrine, there to 
await the coming of Miroku/ Around him beneath glori¬ 
ous trees and hideous tombstones’ lie the faithful in their 
thousands, and among the tombs is many an indication that 
in this strange esoteric devdopmenc the religion of Sak- 
yamuni has not forgotten its central message of loving- 
kindness. Possibly unique among the monuments of war 
is one erected here by the warlike prince of Satsuma in 
the sixteenth century in honor alike of friend and foe and 
dedicated to their spiritual welfare. Here too one may 
study the mysterious Abhisekha, or baptism-ceremony, 
which would seem to be based on the coronation rite of 
Indian kings, and possibly to be colored by Nestorian 
practices. Handed down from Mahavairdchana himself 
this rite reached Kukai through an august succrasion of 
patriarchs, and today among the Shingon sect ^'baptism 
for the dead ” is a regular part of the funeral ceremonies, 
the gift being transmitted through the living to the 
departed. 

But mysricistn too often degenerates into magic, and 
Shingon has not been free from the oomiptions of Tantra, 
which we shall study in the following chapter. 
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CR^PTER VIII 

SVAYAMBHU-NATH AND LHASA 
Buddhism in Nepal and Tibet {ca, Soo A.D^ 

*' Ttdi heausiful siatue U the sum attd elimax of Tibet. It bt 
diffietiU a surpass its exfuisite ssarkmanshsp” —^PeitcivA.L Lakdok. 

“A rtpeUesu imait .... vith t^e$ and a eastrse^ seniuai 

Jatti and ^ wry rude workmaaship ."— WASfiEiL. 

I 

Amid the green riceheld^ and the wooded valleys of 
Nepal, and in sight of the great snow rampart of Himalaya, 
Gotama was bom, and here today one may see the Asokan 
pillar which marks the spot in the pleasaunce of Lumbinl, 
and trace the course of the RaptJ by whose banks he 
meditated. Hence too flowed the little stream of Bud¬ 
dhism which we have watched as it grew to a mighty 
river; and hither by circuitous ways it returned after a 
thousand years, poUuted and hardly to be recognized. 

It is in the land of Sakyamuni that Buddhist theology 
has perhaps reached its greatest elaboration, and that 
Buddhist toleration has worked itself out in the most 
amaang hotch-potch of polytheism, tantrism, and demon¬ 
ism, accepting alliance not only with the early animism 
but with Saivire Hinduism, naked and unashamed. 
Climbing the five hundred steps to the shrine of 
Svayambhii-nath, pilgrims from Sikkim, from Bhutan, 
and even from Tibet and distant parts of India jostle 
one another as they go to worship the giant Dor-ji, or 
thunderbolt of Indra, with which he transfixes the demon 
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of drought and releases the longed-for rains, and here 
Buddhist stupas and Hindu lingams compete for their 
worship. The hideous Kali with her skull-necklace^ 
trampling upon her prostrate lord, stands side by side unth 
the pure and lofty Sakyamuni; or worse still Buddhas, of 
whom he is prototype, embrace their lakfij in cor>^bantic 
ecstasy, and Hanuman the ape sits cheek by jowl with the 
gentle Avalokitesvara, Here among the jVi»f D/iarmas — 
the great Mahayana scriptures which Nepal has so long 
preserved and now worships—the apocalyptic “Lotus” 
and the philosophical Prajna-parttmirS find themselves 
side by side with the sex-orgies of the Ta/Aagata-guAyakoy 
which "has all the characteristics of the worst specimens 
of Sakta works,” says Rajendralal Mitra.* Here incest 
and other bestiality is made the path to illumination and 
release. In Nepal Hodgson discovered and gave to the 
world priceless manuscripts of these and other works 
preserved for a thousand years in the dry air of this inac¬ 
cessible land, and, as he said. In the streets of its old towns 
"it is often requisite to walk heedluUy . , , . lest per¬ 
chance you break your shins against an image of a 
Buddha." 

C Here above all we may study the cult and doctrine of , 
the Adi-Buddha and his emanations, which is the key to 
much that is puzzling in the iconography of later 
Mahay ana. Though we are not yet in a position to state 
without qualification the origin and nature of this doc¬ 
trine, it_seemB a Anal stage of the trikaya theolt^ Md of I 
the Slay a of the Yogacara. J Some sdecdon from the 
mass of material accumulated by Hodgson, De la Vallee 
Pousdn, and other scholars may be of value to the student 
who Is not a specialist. 

* SudJkiii ^ 
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; It is clear Nepal we have a Buddhism of a 

I distinct theistic type, which Bumouf considers must be 
distinguished from the Hinayana and the Mahay in a 
alike, J Poussin admirably contrasts it with the former 
by setting over against the old formula, "Of all that 
proceeds from causes the Tathigata has explained the 
cause,” a new one, **Of all ;hat proceeds from causes the 
Tathagata is the cause/' CThe historic Buddha is now, 
in a word, the representative of a First Cause, unorigi¬ 
nated, self-existing Svayambhij; and this is the deity 
worshiped at the capital of Nepal, Kathmandu, and at the 
shrine of Svayambhu-nath. "He has never been seen; 
he is in Nirvana. Nevertheless he is pure light, he Issues 
from the 'void' (suhyata) and his names are innumer¬ 
able,”' ^ his contemplative power (dhyana) he pro¬ 
duces five Jinas, or Dhyant-Buddhas; Vairochana, the 
Brilliant^ Akshobya, the Imperturbable} Ratnasamb- 
hava, the Jewel-born} Amoghasiddhi, Sure Success; and 
Anutabha, Endless Light; they are creators of corporeal 
forms, to whom is sometimes added Vajrasattva, who from 
being an early attendant-spirit of Sakyamuni is promoted 
to be creator of immaterial things. From these Dhyani- 
^ Buddhas arc bom Dhyani-Bodhisattvas, Samantabhadra, 
Vajrapant, Avalokitesvara (or Padmapani), Ratnapani, 
and Visvapani, and their reflexes, the historic Buddhas. 
Thus Sakyamuni is the reflex of Avalokitesvara, who is the 
Dhyani-Bodhisattva of Amitabha, in whom the invisible 
Adi-Buddha is revealed; the historic Kanakamuni is 
the reflex of Akshobya, while the coming Buddha, Mait- 
reya, will represent Amogha-slddhl, 

f In the Atsalokitesmra-guna^Karandavyuha in its metri¬ 
cal form this hierarchy of Buddhas is set forth. Here 

■ "AdibuAUii." VoL L 
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Airalokitesvara is derived from the meditation of Adi- 
Buddha, and co-operates in the creation of the world by 
giving his eyes to form sun and moon, his teeth to form 
Saraswati, goddess of eloquence, and so on. Here too 
we read of the descent of this great spirit into hell, which 
forthwith becomes a paradise. 

^ How did this elaborate system arise ? We cannot be cer¬ 
tain, but some points to be taken into account are—the 
appearance in such early sculptures as those of Gandhara 
of two Bodhisattvas, one Maltreya with long hair and with 
a flask In his hand, and another, almost certainly Avalokit- 
esvara, in whose tiara sits a Buddha who is in teaching 
mudra, but may be Amltabha; {A) very early in the devel¬ 
oped Mahayana we meet with the grouping of Avalokit- 
esvara and Mahaschamaprapta as the attendants and 
spiritual sons of Amttabha; in the Amitiyur-dhyana 
Siitray for example, they play an important part; (r) 
there is considerable confusion of idea, the Bodhisattva- 
being sometimes the spiritual son and pupil of the Bud- 
dha s, sometimes a potential Buddha, who out of compas¬ 
sion to the world refrains from entering Nirvana, and is 
more effective than the Buddhas, who, though they are 
majestic beings, are not of much practical help to their 
devotees; {d) the pantheistic background from which 
all these figures emerge is, as we have seen, a development 
of earlier Buddhology and of the idealistic philosophy of 
the Vijnanavada. 

(These ideas are all to be seen blending in the cult of 
Adi-Buddha; it is thcistic, not in virtue of worship paid 
to him as supreme but rather because one of his emana¬ 
tions is often promoted to what Poussin calls the "presi¬ 
dency”; land we find in Japanese Buddhism, for example, 
a similar process at work, Vairochana at times being 
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supreme^ with Ami tab his reflex* as in Shingon She* 
and Amitabha himself wresting the ^"presidency” from 
him m Jodo Shu, much as in Hinduism the shadowy 
Brahman retires behind some Airatar* now Vishnu, now 
Krishna, now Siva. Indeed, in the whole Buddhist 
theory of emenations and of the substantial identity of 
• Jin a and Jtnaputra, or Buddha and Bodhisattva, we see 
, the Hindu mind at work. 

, ^his elaborate theology is clearly an attempt to work 
out the Trikaya doctrine for popular presentation^ how 
readily the idea of a Tathagata-garbha, or " Womb of the 
Buddhas/^ leads to the identification of the Dharmakaya 
with an original cause, the Adi-Buddhai the Nirmana- 
kaya, as the adaptation of the Eternal to temporal needs, 
expresses itself naturally in the phraseology of generation 
or spiritual sonship* while the Sambhe^akaya, invisible 
yet real and effective* is at once a glorified being, and the 
Eternal and Absolute in action. He has been compared* 
indeed* both to the glorified Christ, and to the Holy Spirit 
of ^Christ! an theology. 

In such ways the Adi-Buddha doctrine was worked 
out. It is a remarkable attempt to bring order out of 
the growing chaos* and to provide a hierarchy for the 
faithful. We may summarize it in some such form as 
this: 

In the beriming, when all was void was die Om, Jind from it the 
self-ejcLsttnt SvSyambhu/ che Mi-Euddha, by his own will was 
manifest, who was before alh As a. flame he Usued from the Lotua, 
and from hirnj who b without: form, all things proceed; from him pro- 
cced the Dhyoni^Buddhos, and from them the Dhyaftl-Bodhisattvajj 
through whom che wodds are xnade. 

In eternal calm of contemplation dwell Ath-Euddha and Dhylnl 
Buddhas; to whom ahafl prayer be made ? To the creative and sus- 

, 'Tlua title oemn gfii ta B^ddhm litecTtr™ \n p, ai*. whxn it 
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taiumg powers^ the Dhyim-Badhisftttvas, who are to them as his hand 
is to man. Com passionate are they to the world, and obedient to his 
behest. 

If that were all, the study cif the pantheon would be a 
simple matter, but as we have seen there is much confu¬ 
sion; often in Nepal, for instance, the Bodhisattva Manjusri 
is honored as AdUBuddha, and Vairochana, Vajrasattva, 
and V'ajrapani are all used as names of the Svayambhu. 
The Aisvarikas of Nepal, moreover, have another trinity, 
a strange development of the "Three Jewels"—-the Bud¬ 
dha symbolizing generative power, the D harm a produc¬ 
tivity, and the Sangha their son, who Is the active creator 
and rulerl Nor has the Self-esdstent escaped this tantric 
enthusiasm for matrimony; his consort is Adi-prajna or 
Adi-dharma, and in their esoteric form they appear 
together in close embrace as Yogambara and Jrianasvari, 
In Tibet they appear as Vajradhara and his Sakti, who 
holds a skull-cap and a vajra, and are the chief deities, in 
theory at least, of Red and Yellow Cap alike. Let as 
glance at this turbid inland lake in which the stream of 
Buddhism lies befouled and stagnant. We may find 
some lotus blossoms even there, for streams from India 
and from China as well as from Nepal have poured their 
waters into it. ; 

II 

On a plateau, "the Plain of Milk,” 1,^00 feet above 
the sea and girdled with vast snowy peaks, rises the for¬ 
bidden city of Lhasa, and on a rocky spur above it towers 
the great Potala, the palace of a “living Buddha,” the 
Dalai Lama, in whom is incarnate Avalokitesvara. Many 
times in the history of China and Japan some good 
emperor or some holy monk has been acclaimed as the 
Compassionate One come down to earth, but here in this 
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atident dty he has his abiding place. Apart from this^ 
n be tan Buddhism is not essentiaDy different from much 
in China and Japan, and is very much like that of Nepal. 
It is Mahayanain tan trie gulscj and it has made terms 
with a darker animisdc cult than in any other land. 

As we have seen, the Yogacara school of Asanga, 
founded in the fourth century, is idealistic in its philos¬ 
ophy, maintaining that only thought exists, and in its prac¬ 
tice makes meditation, long-continued, the only way to the 
goal. In order to attain to fiodhi, the universal and only 
Reality, the seeker must become a Bodhisattva and 
practice Yogacara continually. To help him in this 
arduous task, dhiranis, charms or spells, are provided, 
and he is encouraged to look for miracles, for there is 
only one Reality, and we must expect that as the veil of 
illusion wears thin tt will break through. We can best 
understand the devdopments of this school if we remind 
ourselves that Buddhism in India is a Hindu reform move- 
iment, promoted for a brief period to be the religion of 
'Asokan India, but subject to reabsorption in the amazingly 
iplastic system of Hinduism, When, therefore, between 
500 and 900 A.D. the Sakta systems with their goddesses, 
their occult practices, their hypnotic meditation, their 
medico-rdigious quackeries, appeared, Buddhism did not 
escape the infection, and it was this contaminated type 
which entered Tibet in the seventh ce^tu^y^ According 
to the stone edicts of Lhasa this was before the time of 
the great Srong Btsan Gampo (630-98 a,d,), but we may 
accept his reign as the epoch which saw at once the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism and of the script of the Indian alpha¬ 
bet current in Northern India. The first booklet 
translated into Tibetan in the new letters was a hymn 
to Avalokitesvara, using the “Om mani padme hum" 
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formuJa now so familiar. One of the first tempics to be 
built for the new religion was the Jokkhatig,’ or "Lord^s 
House," which formed a nucleus and a Holy of Holies, un- 
holiest of ail, for the great cathedral of today, whose golden 
roof flashes amid dark trees in the center of the town. 

/^But Buddhism had to face a strong and ignorant 
opposition from priests and people^ in whom the Bon 
animism was strong, and, as in other lands, it needed the 
patronage of the throne to set it upon its feet. ^SriSrong 
De-Btsan, the son of a Chinese princess, was the Tibetan 
Asoka who summoned the great scholar, Padmasmabhava, 
from Nalanda, where he had learned the idealist philos¬ 
ophy and also the magic and occultism of the Yogacara 
school. In 747 he settled in Tibet with a company of 
other Indian monks and some Tibetan novices, of whom 
one Dpal-bangs became the first Lama, or abbot, some 
thirteen years later, and a great translator of the Sanskrit 
texts. These pioneers were great and notable scholars, 
and it is a wonderful fact that their translations, wherever 
they have been tested, "display such scrupulous literary 
accuracy, even down to the smallest etymological detail, 
as to excite the admiration of all modem scholars who have 
examined them.* The Can&Tif or Ka-gyitr^ In one hundred 
and eight volumes, is divided into seven secdons, for in 
addition to the V^htaya and Sutras it contains Tantrasi 
and some of the Sutras have been subdivided. “It is the 
word of the Buddha," says S. Levi.^ "The commentary, 

* Jo ^brcL" "8^ a Curiooi perronan of the dactniu td tkt 
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Tati^gyur, in two hundred and fifty volumes, contains the 
Fathers of the Church"; tt is a great encyclopedic library 
of ancient Indian lore or metaphysics, logic, composition, 
arts, alchemy, etc., including the commentaries of ancient 
Indian Buddhist writers, Nag^juna, and others, also 
some texts by Tsong Ka-pa and other Tibetan saints. 
Its contents have not yet been fully examined. The 
translation of the Canon and of most of the commentary 
was completed by the latter half of the ninth century, and 
the patron under whom this great work was accomplished, 
Ral-pa.chan, endowed monasteries and did so much at 
the expense of the state as to lead to his assassination by 
his own brother, who put himself at the head of a Bon 
conspiracy, and began a savage persecution of the invad¬ 
ing cult. His reward came swiftly, and the popular 
"miracle-plays" of Tibet have no more popular scene 
than that of his murder by a Buddhist monk disguised 
as a Bon devil-exorcist. Alas that the disguise has become 
a habit 1 ^th its genius for compromise Buddhism in 
Tibet has made terms with the primitive cult, though it is 
difficult to say how much of the superstition and quackery 
that goes on in the name of Buddhism belongs to Salvite 
Hinduism and is an importation from India, and how 
much is distinctively Bon. In any case, it is there because 
Buddhism made terms with it, and it has done the people 
of Tibet untold harm and the religion ofSakyamuni great 
and lasting disgrace. 

Yet we may do now what Buddhist leaders should 
have done tong since, and cutting away the rank tropic 
growth of magic, of obscurantism, and of cruel exploita- 
rion of the people, may lay bare the genuine Buddhism 
that lies like an august and aged trunk hidden and rotting 
underneath. The majority of the monks belong to the 
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Ge-Iug, or Yellow Hats, and arc cdibate, keeping the 
two hundred and fifty-three rules of Mahay an a monastl- 
cism, and claiining to derive their authority from Maitreya 
Buddha^ as revealed in the succession from Asanga down 
to Tsong Ka-pa« But they have also a Yi-dam, or tutelary 
deity, Vajrabhairava, a manifestation of Yam an taka, 
most fearsome of all Mahaylna deities. He is the 
ferocious cmanadon of Manjusri with a bulgy head, 
scowling brows, and three eyes, and sometimes he has 
the head of a bull, and a chaplet of skulls. With him is 
usually depicted his Sakei, or female counterpart* em¬ 
bracing him, while underfoot he tramples animals and 
birds. Their Dharmapala, or guardian, is no less atrocious, 
the “six-armed lord,” Hayagrlva, horse-headed and often 
crowned with skulls, while under his feet are demons, 
and about him dings his Sakti. 

Here are dearly Indian tantric deities, and one clasps 
the mystic Vajra, or thunderbolt, a phallus symbolizing 
Mystic Truth, indestructible and potent in exorcism, a 
weapon introduced to Tibet by Padmasambhava, and 
known as the Dor-je, and now familiar in all M.ahayana 
temples. These deities represent two ranks in the hier¬ 
archy of gods who surround Avalokitesvara, the Yi-dam 
being of the Buddha rank and the Dharmapala being of 
the rank of Bodhisattva; and their images are to be seen 
painted on the limestone rocks of Lhasa and on innumer¬ 
able temple banners. To them worship of an elaborate 
and ritualistic kind is paid, an honor they share with the 
nine sacred books, or Dharmaparyayas^ and the Living 
Buddhas. 

11 was this strange doctrine introduced by Tsong ka-pa 
which really distinguished the Buddhism of Tibet from 
that of India, and which has given so disatrous a power 
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to the Lamas, colntidating in 1640 in the creation of the 
Dalai Lama as sole head, temporal and spiritual, of all 
Tibet, 

Side by side with the Gc’-lug-pa monks are the Kar-gyu, 
or white Lamas, more ascetic and given to solitary medita^ 
tion and at times to great austerity. On their hats Is a 
St. Andrew's cross, typifying the cross-kneed posture of 
meditation, and their l! i-dam also is Vajradharai but their 
guardian is Bar-nag, "the lord of the black cloak,” and 
their practice of mystical insight is dilFerent, 

Several subsects have arisen out of this austere and 
unpopular Kar-gyu, but it is still next to Gc-Iug the most 
powerful of the sects; and next to it Waddell places the 
Sas-kya, founded in 1073, 3Jid setting up a hierarchy of 
great power. Its great Bodhisattva is Mahjusn, regarded 
as supreme, and it traces its authority to Nagarjuna, Its 
tutelary god is Vajraphurpa, and it belongs to the orthodox 
Red Caps, Its monks are not celibate and yet it is to 
some extent reformed, having been stimulated to activity 
by the reformation of Atisa, and it has given birth to two 
reforming subsects. 

Such are the great schools of Tibetan Buddhism, and 
it is to the Indian monk, Atisa, that we must look if we 
are to understand their significance. By the early 
eleventh century Tibetan monks were legion, had made 
terms with the old B6n-pa, and had departed from the 
Middle Path, not only marrying but living openly with 
mistresses, as many do today. In 1038 Atisa arrived 
from India and started to clean the Augean stables, and 
the Yellow Hat sect is the Ge-lug, or "Virtuous Order,” 
which has developed from his Ka-dam, or "Men under 
Discipline.” The other two great sects, Kar-gyu and 
Sas-kya, are also to some extent reformation movements. 
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and though they are all three tantric, and tainted with 
Bon superstitions, they are nevertheless schools of the 
Mahay an a, and their gods and Bodhisattvas are for the 
most part Buddhist. 

But in addition to these there are those who have 
refused to reform—the Nying-ma—and they have had 
to defend their old Bon practices by inventing "revela^ 
tions,” or hidden gospels, and attributing them to Pad- 
masambhava. These are known as Ter-ma, and their 
authors claimed that they had been in former births 
disciples of the great teacher, and had learned from him 
that the rites they defended were really good Buddhist 
practices. To him almost more honor Is paid than to 
Sakyamuni, or to the Adi~Buddha. 

Thus the religion of Tibet, whatever Western scholars 
may feel, claims to be good Buddhism, more or less 
orthodox as it has submitted to reforms and expurgations. 
Strangely enough the Yellow Hats, who arc most orthodox 
in doctrine, are most unlike their co-reJigionists elsewhere 
in being organized as a regular hierarchy, with a Grand 
Lama exercising a priest-kingship over all Tibet, and 
appointing other great Lamas at Tashi-lbumpo, at Urga, 
and at Peking.' 

This was a gradual process, the fifth Grand Lama 
inventing the doctrine of his divine origin, and claiming 
that he and the first incumbent were both incarnations of 
the great Srong Btsan Gampo, and that he was the great 
and merciful "Spirit of the Mountains,” identical with 
.Avalokitesvara, Chan-ra-zi, the "god who is dad with 
eyes,” and whose favor is won by uttering the mystic 
spell, "Om mani padme hum." Strangely enough too 

* Hen, in striking eontru^ Cp che Misd xtt Cbc ^a^KWfL ihfincir 
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he invented, with unexpected modesty, a higher destiny 
for his colleague at Tashi-lhumpo, proclaiming that he 
was Amitabha. The Grand Lamas at Urga and Peking 
are of less august descent, and their jurisdiction, spiritual 
and temporal, is more limited, as is their asceticism, his 
holiness of Urga having a harem, and both having to keep 
the favor of the Dalai Lama. None of these ‘‘Living 
Buddhas" is respected by the Red Hats, whom they in 
turn despise for their laxity. 

Below these great ones are the four grades of monks 
so numerous as to be a curse to the country (more than 
one*third of the entire papulation of Tibet and more than 
half In Mongolia being enrolled in them). Jn Lh^a itself 
two-thirds of the population are said to be monks dwelling 
in three vast monasteries and some smaller ones. They 
are: (i) lay-adherents, upaslkas, or ge-aneii, usually 
children under instruction, but sometimes adults also; 
(2) neophytes, ordained as probationers and taking part 
In the services, having bound themselves to keep the 
thirty-six vows; these correspond to the samaneras of 
Ceylon, and are the majority of the order; (3) the 
Bhikkhus, or Ge-long, are the Elders, or Thera, who have 
taken the full vows of the order, and (4) the abbots, or 
K’an-po, who rule over monastic houses and need to be 
strong disciplinarians. They alone are really Lamas, or 
teachers (Guru). There are also nuns much less numerous, 
and even less literate, than the majonty of the monks; 
of them we have little knowledge, but it may be that 
there are pious women among them. 

In Tibet, monastic Buddhism has had free course and 
provides a reductio ad absurdiim of the system; the easy 
tolerance of Buddhism has allowed the Dharma to be 
prostituted to the base uses of an unscrupulous priesthood. 
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and the noble hgures of the Buddhist deities have given 
place to corybantic and erotic demons, FucHis des- 
etnsus 

Yet even here the reilgion has shown powers of recu¬ 
peration, as in the reforms of Adsa, and there is mingled 
with the magic and quackery some genuine mysticism. 
Each great sect has its own Yoga, and there are devotees 
and adepts who, we may believe, arrive at mystic states 
of mental clarity. Nor can we fail to respect the stoic 
endurance of the solitaries of the ascetic school; here as 
one passes by steep and gloomy ways through some 
mountain pass a thin and feeble hand may be seen to 
flicker from a crevice in the gray rock, and peering into 
the gloom one may dimly see the hermit, who with wist¬ 
ful, sunken eyes looks out upon a world he has forever 
left. Or it may be he has immured himself completely 
and only a hand is to be seen, while within he is lying in 
hltK and misery unspeakable, selfdmmolated in a death- 
indife, seeking to find in some paradise beyond a solace 
and joy as poignant as his pain in this fleeting world. 
No one who has read it can forget Colonel Waddell’s 
description of such a colony of solitary hermits in their 
“cave of happy musing upon misery"; “poor ghostly 
tenants of a subterranean world - . - - sinking miserably 
into a lethargy of driveling imbecility.”* 

Such was Milaraspa, an Indian hermit-saint of the 
eleventh century, whose hymns are still popular, to whom 
magic powers are attributed and who had his chief cell 
on Mount Everest, 

Of the strange power of these men over the people it is 
difficult for Western minds to conceive, for the East 
venerates austerity, and believes that it brings an exceed- 

’ lAUm /l 7 hfyrtrritr^, pp. 136-^4. 
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inglf great reward. And even the ordinary monkf lazy 
and coiTupt though he be, is accepted as the intermediary 
between the suppliant and his gods, Tara or Dolma alone 
being at all times directly accessible to human prayer. 
So from the mud of corruption flowers this lotus bloom 
upon the ancient stem, and it is good to pause and con^ 
template the goodness and power of God, and the yearn¬ 
ing of the heart of man, as even here it vindicates itself, 
• The goddess Tara seems to have found a place in 
the Buddhist pantheon in the sixth century, and Hiuen- 
Tsiang found her cult strongly established in Northern 
India, until, as the centuries went by, every house had 
its image of this {[eliveress.') That seems to be the meaning 
of her name, and beautiful stories are told of her begetting; 
one that she sprang from a blue ray that streamed from 
Amitabha’s eye, another that a tear from the compassion¬ 
ate Avalokitesvara grew into a lake, from out of which 
arose a lotus bloom, and in its fragrant heart lay the pure 
and lovely Tara, She is incarnate In all good women, 
and was first revealed to Tibet in the queens of Srong- 
tsan-gampo. So grew the belief in her twofold manifesta¬ 
tion as the white and the green Tara, one a full-blown, 
open lotus, tbe other dosed. The white T^a, like the 
□pen lotus, symbolizes day; and the green, a closed 
bloom, symbolizes night, for the compassion of the good 
Avalokitesvara is ever vigilant. In support of this 
interpretation are many pictures in which she holds a 
full-blown lotus, and above her are Sun and Moon. Yet 
even this lovely figure was not allowed to go unsullied, 
and to her were added the ferocious manifestatiO'ns, red, 
yellow, and blue, which, with her two kindly forms, were 
all regarded as the Sakd, or female energies, of the five 
Dhyani-Bodhisattvas. 
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As Sakti of Avalokitesvara the white Tara symbolizes 
Transcendent Wisdom^ and has often the third eye of 
fore-knowledge^ and the green Tara often has four arms| 
symbolizing her gifts to mankind, while among their 
titles are such noble names as these—dispeller of grief,” 
‘‘subduer of evil passion/’ "giver of happiness,” "assua- 
ging strife,” and “potent in ail nature.” 

The symbolism of these various forms is in itself an 
elaborate study, and Indeed Tibetan Buddhism has carried 
symbolism to a wonderful perfection, and its art is unique 
in its blending of microscopic detail and bold, decorative 
schemes.^ Upon its altars with their rich trappings are 
the "eight glorious emblems”—the parasol of royal rank, 
the two fishes of joy and luck, the conch of right conduct 
whose whorls turn to the right, the lotus of satvadon, the 
bowl of treasure, the diagram of transmigration, the 
standard of victory, and the whed of the Dharma. With 
them are the seven Jewels of a Cakravard, or universal 
emperor; and before them are set out seven bowls with 
the offerings of ancient Indian hospitality—water for feet 
and hands, flowers and perfumes, a lamp, food, and drink. 

Here too on spedal occasions are incense, the “eight 
glorious offerings,” and sometimes the symbols of the five 
senses dedicated to the gods—a mirror for sight, a shell 
for hearing, nutmegs for smell, sugar or fruit for taste, 
and silk for touch. There are also bells, vajras, skulls, 
at times filled with blood, at others used as drums; all this 
under a bddachino of silk and gold almost hiding the 
images of the gods, of whom there arc said to be at least 
five hundred. For a study of some of these the student 
will find Miss Getty’s fine work. The Gods of N^orthem 
Buddhism^ most usefijh It Is too intricate a subject, 
however, for all except specialists; and even they work 
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at it with some of the faith of the pathologist, that from 
his dose study of the abnormal and the morbid light may 
be cast upon the normal and healthy. So from Tibetan 
Buddhism we may find light yet brealung out and illu¬ 
minating some of the many obscure places in the vast 
field of the development of religion. Even in Its iconog¬ 
raphy there is displayed an ingenuity and an art which 
may, to many of Xis, seem misapplied, and yet which have 
kept alight the torch of faith in dark days, and have, as we 
saw in the case of Tara, held it high at times for all to see. 

In the libraries of the great temples there are rich 
treasures for the scholar; and to these books the priests pay 
a superstitious veneration which does not, however, often 
go to the length of study! Bound In wooden covers and 
weighing several pounds, each volume is placed reverently 
on the head of any who handle it; ajid they are taken at 
times in solemn procession to drive away evil spirits from 
beds of sickness, or from newly planted fields, when the 
services of the monks are duly bought. No one who has 
attended a service of this kind will forget the childlike 
faith of the peasantry, wholly in bondage to the priests, 
nor the deep, guttural chanting of these custodians of all 
knowledge and of divine powers. 

A High Mass resembles that in a Japanese or Chinese 
temple, that is to say, it is like a service of the Catholic 
church; 

The deep, orgftn-like bass of the singers, the swell and fall, the 
intoning, the silvery-toned bells, accentuated at times by the mufSed 
roll of the drums, gave alu^ther n majestic and sacred character to the 
service, whils t the fiickering lights and the figures of the priests, looming 
out of the darkness and rhriHigh the thin clouds of incense fumes, like 
shadows vivid yet vdicd, made up a roost impressive spcctadc. 

So writes Waddell, and reminds us of the belief of the 
Abb£ Hue that the devil had taught the Lamas to perform 
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this ritual, that they might be forearmed against hb 
mission. 

There are, indeed, many thing? in Tibetan Buddhism 
which might without bias be ascribed to the subtlety of 
the Evil One; but I should not select the ritual, which 
apart from its blood-offerings, may well be derived from 
early missions of the Christian church. Today that 
church has greater gifts for Tibet, and is even now helping 
to awake her out of lethargy and dull despair. Yet the 
services in such great shrines as the Potala need not 
become dull and colorless because they become respectable. 
And there is surely a place for a Tibetan Christianity, for 
a hermit order of Christian Tibetans, less austere and 
more human, and for a Trinitarian theology not different 
in essentials from the doctrine of Adi-Buddha. Nor need 
the Western church refuse to learn from the artist-monks, 
for instance, who understood their beliefs clearly enough 
to put them into such admirable charts as the well-known 
“Wheel of Life,” Artists the Buddhism of Nepal and 
Tibet has produced, especially in bronze, who surely have 
rich gifts for the church of Christ. And it Is good to 
contemplate the work of emancipation which His Spirit 
will do among these sturdy mountain-folk, freeing them 
from fear and slavery, from poverty and dirt, and setting 
free the blind devodoti which now spends itself so lavishly 
on “Living Buddhas,” on prayers which are mechanical 
yet often voice the cry of the human heart, on the support 
of a vast army of drones and tyrants, and on the cult of 
degenerate gods. 

That the peoples of these northern lands are naturally 
religious Is clear; no nation on earth supports its church 
at greater cost or with more cheerful sacrifice. No food 
is taken without offerings being made to the gods of the 
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four quarters; prayer-cylinders and flags are everywhere 
the use of such formulas as “Om mani padme hum” is 
universal, and indeed the land is filled with evidences that 
religion means much to its people. Yet Rockhill can say, 
"It is surprising how small a place the performance of 
religious ceremonies occupies in their daily life,” only to 
go on and describe a daily even-song such as can be 
found In few Western lands: 

As night falk lamps are lit or the oltan of every Buddhist temple, 
and a short sendee is cluuitod, while lamaa seated on the porch play a 
rather irotunful hymn on Jong copper Koins and claiincts. This is 
the agna! for the housewife to light bundles of Aromatic juniper btjugha 
in the ovens made for the purpose on the roof? of their htimes, and as tlie 
fragrant smoke ascends to heaven they sing a hymn or litany in which 
the men of the house Dfcen join, the deep voices of the Intter and the 
clear high notes of the former blending most agreeably with the dEStaot 
music in the lamaseries-^ 

In the morning offerings are placed before the house¬ 
hold gods; and the veneration paid to "Living Buddhas” 
amounts too to a ceremonial observance. J shall never 
forget the prostrations made before the young Maharaja 
of Sikkim, an Oxford man somewhat restive under this 
excessive adulation* But, as he said to me, "My land 
is not lacking in the spirit of religion,” and wherever the 
eye rested it found ample proof of this* 

But of Mahatmas, or of the great spiritual and mental 
achievements described by the theosophists, there Is no 
trace, Their medical science is quackery, their reli^on a 
raw material terribly perverted too often by blind leaders. 
Here, as in other Buddhist lands, the gospel of Christ 
awaits great and signal triumphs. It will replace count¬ 
less capricious deities and demons by a loving Father-God, 
and will bring to fruition the devotion of these spiritually 
hungry peoples, filling with new meaning whatever is 
lovely and of good repute. 

* rV ^jAt pi 3^9# 
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The sun hAS goncj anfl vclvtt nigbt ap«ce 
ficgins to hang her hitiems in the sfcy+ 

Fragrance of chiimpak and of jessamine^ 

Breathing their sweetness to the silver moon^ 
Bewitches aU my senses^ Far below 
The pipes and tomtoms call the woRhipperSj 
And of light creep upward to the shrmc, 

Inviting me to worship with the rest* 

Yet 1 sit on mione and meditate^ 

Heartsick for mine own coontrymen and home. 
To-day at worship^ as T kn-^t hefort 
The jasper image (which I told thee of,. 

Rare miracle of art)^ a fan of tafleia 
Painted with hills and clustering temple rool^ 

And circling mists about their gable-end&p 
Moved me to childish weeping. , . - * 

So do 1 yearn towands my dear^ dear Und| 

And longing hiJa my breast to sit once more 
Encircled by the faces that 1 love, 

And see Chang-^En and mine own monastery. 

Ah me! “From love springs sorrow; very sorrowful 
Is separation from the thing wc love,” 

So spake the Master, True his word, yet harsh 
To wa who know not yet detachment^s calmj 
Which^ craving none, has sympathy with all. 

The way is long and very steep the slope 
And stem the struggle to attain the goal; 

And I am very weary and jdonet p . ^ - 
Enough I Grant me to case my heart's destre 

• Fjoib the htUrj&tte^ iCffi™ ^ AiUiiM-r 
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By telliiag of my sojourn in thb land. 

Thou knowest alrady of our joinneyings 
Across the deserts of Yarkiind^ and ‘Ehcfice, 
Scaling the mountains^ how we came at last 
To places trodden by those holy feet. 

Of which the crown and flower is this 
Lovdy Tamrivadj the Holy Isle; 

Whose bomttes would that I might chronicle, 
And tell thee of the triumph of the Law, 

Whose Wheel yet runneth its triximphant course. 
Gaya is derelict; the grove of Lumhin1| 

The Master's birthplace:, sore neglected hes; 
Vultures alone frequent the Vulture Peak, 

^Vhere Arahats ouEre carujnutied with their Lord. 
But here the puissant Songha doth proclaim 
On monuments of stone how great Its power 
To make a nation prosperous and strong. 
Fragrant as champak is the Noble Law 
Pervading and enriching all the Earth! 

Here in TomrSvati Asoka^s son 
Six centuries ago estabibhed it. 

Heir to hb fadierb throncp he rather chose 
To be the herald of the Dhaitima's realm, 
Embracing e»lc, that its influence 
Might make this lovely isle a land of bliss. 

Heroic prince! His erwage shameth me. 

But yesterday I pondered in the cave 
Where once Mahindo, mpt in holy thought, 
VTould o^er Lank£‘s forests league on league. 
Hjs home he left, bis kindred and his throne; 

And how shall I, poor weakling, thus repine ? 

For I have found the hooks 1 sought, and socui 
I>o purpose to return (if Heaven gram, 

And Karma) and will bring with me their lore. 
Know then I had them from the learned sage 
Great BuddhaghcRsa’p self; he doth tranalate 
Back to the ancient tongue of Mogadha 
The treasured writings of the islanders, 
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Gua^cd with fcvcrence down the centimes— 

A veiy learned ffian. Wc hekl converac 

I Seated beneath a rocky CflJiopyi 
Where palm kaves nisded in the evening breeze 
And plashing waters soothed and chaxined the ear» 
To whom with bitter shame 1 fain must tell 
How poor and ignorant our monks, contrasting them 
Wi th the great abbots^ who in Lanka here 
Puissant and learned^ overawe the ^ng^ 

And bend him to the purpose of the Law, 

Of other things we spoke, and most of how 
The Dhamma doth develop in the Nofthi. 

Austere, 1 argued, in its nriginj 
Beauteous as moonlight, and as coldly clear; 

Yet something Lacking grace, which mortals need 
Who long to pray, to f«l an answerii^ conch. 

When to the heavens they lift the hands of faith- 
To which the sage made answer, '"Saving grace 
We find in sacrifidal Uvs of Bodhisat. 

More than the Ocean is the blood he shed. 

More than the stars of Heaven the eyes he gave. 
Which merit, running over, doth avail 
For ail the pain and sorrow of the world• 

So potent is the Master’s saving IotcI" 

"Such is the germ/" 1 answered, "growing whence 
By ordered steps otir doctrine doth unfold* 

This saving love in Amitabha sec. 

Whose grace abounds when our poor merit foils- 
Who brings us to his Western Paradise, 

More winsome to the heart of mortal man 
Than cold Nirv5na*a M^itary bliss." 

Of our Gjmpassionatc Lady, too^ spoke 
Kwan^in, who hearkens to the cnes of men. 

And here in Lanka is another Name 

Which links our doctrine with the Master's Norm, 

Arguing the oneness of the Holy Law 

The Greater and the Lesser Vchides- 

For here they reverence Mecteyya, King 
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Of Lovci the Coming Buddha whom ouj- Lord 
Foretold. Far off^ thejr say, hia coming; 

Yet he comes^ to oerre the ^tnigglmg eBbrts of the worM 
So in his Name they pray, and find neir strengths 
And in bia Name do fathers bless thdr sons* 

“May ye be bom to see the Lord of Love.^* 

For so is man; not made for solitude 
And lonely striving* but'for love and prayer; 

So only can he steel hjs wavering will 
To drive out Tanha from its dtadel. , 

Last must I teU thee of another Lord^ 

Whose story moved me strangely^ At the shrine 
A merchant-sailor* out of lad’s come* 

\Vho spoke the language of the UlandenS|, 

Held converse with the Bhikkhu, and with joy 
—Ecstatic joy as of a man in love— 

Told him of one. the Anointed King of Peace, 

Who for the mighty love He bore the world 
Became a seri’an t, and endured to die. 

In short Ids story seemed like BodJusat’s^ 

Save that this Syrian Lord was done to death 
By men whose eyes were blinded by the dust 
Of pride and anger to hk righteousness • - . * 

Our people do not olay their prophets thus! 

And then the merchant told of stranger things; 

Of how this Lord of Love did conquer death 
And liveth yet to judge and rule the worldi 
Whose Kingdom is a reign of righteousness, 

Goodwill on earth and hcam atoned to God* 

A wmsoine doctrine, making visible 

The Unseen Lovc^ end bringing Him to dwell 

Homely and courteous with sinful men, 

Undl in triumph He doth take his power and reign. 
Strange doctrine, which our hearts acclaim, 

And yet repugnant to the calmer intellect. 

Physicians say it cannot be believed 
That spirit should reanimate the flesh. 

And turn the processes of nature back* 
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Yet nghteou£nc£» hath wondrous power to change 
The course of things* Thou knowrat Jiow the saint 
Can rise in air, as spirit doth prewl 
CTer flesh, and can escape the bonds of space 
And time, beholding things of the dead past. 

The unborn hitoxe yet in fCaTma^s womb- 
Sainthood hath wondrous power, and ye know 
The '"Lotus of the Holy Law** doth teach 
Our Master liveth yet upon the Vulture Feak, 

For he too conquered death* * * « - 
Indeed I see the Christ, this Syrian Lord, 

Because I hrst have seen the Bodhisatl 
This thing demandeth converse, and deep thought: 
And the man’s joy itself were surely proof 
Of some strange secret which his soul hath found. 
Which works within him like a patent wine. 

And now farewdh the sky flames with the dawn 
And the pale moon fades at the rising sun. 

E’en sci> if this strange Syrian tale be true^ 

Shall the Anointed brighten all the East 
And our dear moonlight yield to radiant Dawn. 
Hath not the moon hersdf a borrowed glow^ 

Nor grudgeth yielding to the Source of Light i 


APPENDIX 11 

SOME BUDDHIST PRAYERS AND VOWS 

A. FROM MODERN BL»RMA 
A Mqsk “3 PltATER* 

AvgAthsi, Awgatha, 1 worship with the bodyt with the jncnith^ Add 
with the mind, with these three ''kajis/" The hrst, the second, the 
third; once, twicei until three times. The Lord, the predous one; 
the Law^ the predous one; the Assembly, the precious one—these 
three precious things. I, the worshiper, most humbly, with fervid 
2 eai| with clasped hands, pay reverence, give ofTerings, and with pious 
gaze bow me dowUk Thus by this worshiping J gain meiic tnd increase 
in earnestness and purity of heart, and am freed from the Four States 
of Punishment; from the Three Evil Things, starvation, plague, and 
warfare; from the Eight Chambers of Hell; and from the El ve Enemies* 
And at the end, when the last existence has come for me, may i pass 
into Nirvana. 

B. FROM INDIA 
Tkz Kino or Vows* 

When 1 attain to be Buddha—I wiU not accept Buddbahood if all 
who believe In integrity of heart and long to be bom into my Kingdom 
are not bom therein. Nay, if even they who think on me ten times 
be mat bom therein will 1 not enter; nay^ more, if all save they who 
ore guilty of the deadly sms enter not In^ ndther will 1 enter upon 
Buddhahood- 

C. FROM CHINA 

A Lavman^s PoAvra to Kwakyin* 

Mother of Pity, hear my prayer, 

That in the endless round of birth 
No more may break my heart on earth, 

‘ Fn»m Shwmy Ym 0* O. Smtt), Ajmuq.- Hit JViViosT, I, 

LcHufauL: Mirmillar Sf Co^ 

" Tlu! oaluauidi tov D}urfflSkm. Bbllckhu, later cd beowi# AiaicSlihA Budidlit- 
S« SSS-t v*i XXIX, Part 11 , pp. 15,7j, 

I br L Cnramcf Byng m ^ qf Larnmni frwn a tomb m Fii Kin 

±n ilie Kuuig Su prsvinee* 

aid 
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Nor by the windless waters of the Blest 
Weary of rest; 

That dnftLng, dnfdng, I abide not anywhere. 
Yet if by Kanna^s law 1 must 
Resume this monik of the dust^ 

Grant me, 1 pray 

One dew-drop from thy willow spray 
And in the double lotus keep 
My hidden heart asleep. 


a FROM china 

A MClNtt'a PltAVlR TO Kwaxyis^ 

I am Indeed filled with thankhilncss that it has been granted me to 
know the Buddha's way of salvation; but although I am a monk and 
have abandoned the world, 1 am bitterly eonsdous that my heart is 
not yet penetrated with the truths I am sorely lacking in true knowl- 
cdgCp and have many vain thoughts and wrong opinions. 1 am deficient 
in the moral force necessary for spiritual advancement- 1 study the 
scriptures with diligence and yet I am Incapable of fully understanding 
and aosimilating their holy wisdom. I fear that few blesdngs ore in 
store for me, that my lift Is destined to be cut short, and that 1 have 
devoted myself all In vatn to the religious hfe. I have wasted my day 
and date hope for nothing but a spendchrift's death* Behold, In my 
longing to pnrily this heart of mine, I am shedding tears of anguish. 
In reverence and hiuniJiadon I kneel before Thee; day and night my 
thoughts dwell on Thy holy countenance. I hold fast to Thy holy 
name, and pro&tratc myself before Thy sactaJ Image. Incline Thy 
heavenly ear, O Pusa, to hearken unto me; of Thy divine love save 
me from misery; grant me Thy pity and Thy protection; let Thy 
spiritual light shine upon my body and illumine my heart. Baptise 
me with Thy sweet dew, so that if may wash away all stains of hatrtii 
and ill-rwiU, cleanse me from all sin and foulness, and make me pure tn 
thought and deed. Guard me both day and night from aB evil. 
Be ever with me, O Pusa, when I wake and when I sleep. Grant that 
my understanding may awaken under the rays of Thy glory. Grant 
that I may increase in spiritual intcUlgieace and discernment. Grant 
that when I read the scriptures the words may remain stored in my 

^ FtOoi R. F. JohiuEUD^ Eud^Mii pp. JO9-11. 
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iTicmofy* and that when the sacred truths art c^cpouiided I may have 
wisdom to understand them. May J be endowed wtth good judgment 
and insight; may my days be itmg; may I atEaln happiness and peace; 
may 1 ever be absorbed in the contemplatJon of Thy truth; may evil 
spirit! keep far from me; may 1 awaken to a dear perception of the 
lutility of living through generation after generation without spiritual 
progress; may 1 walk in the way of the pusss; may I show gradtode for 
all mercies; may I put my trust m the Buddha, the Law, and che com¬ 
pany of the saintsj and wherever the Law holds sway, may all living 
beings attain union in the perfect wisdom that leads to the peace of 
Buddhahood^ 

E. FROM CHINA 
The Vow or a MamAvAna Monk 
1 shall never cherish any thought of breaking che precepts which 1 
have now accepted. From today up to the attainment of Buddhahood 
I shall never cherish any idea of pride toward the elders. , * » * I 
shall never arouse any angry thought toward any fdJow-being. » . « - 
T shall never envy any others their bodily excellence or beauty* 
* - , , I shall never arouse arrogant thought concerning all things, 
whether subjective or objective- . . - ^ I ^hatl never accumulate 
wealth for my own sake but give out all that I shall receive to help 
poor and suHering people* * - . . 1 shall practise the few embracing 
methods (sangtaha) not only for myself but for the sake of all beings^ 
and chus, bring ftce from actachmentj never bring weary (of my 
work), and being without any enianglement in the mind^ shall embrace 
all fellow-brings into the same communion* * * * * Whenever J shaU 
meet any unfortunate people, orphans, deserted, imprisoned, or suffer- 
mg from various mishaps and tribulations I shall never leave them 
unhclped nor stop until they be saved and freed from sufTerings, 
through righicous means. - - . - Whenever I shall sec any people 
ofiending rules of decency or committing criines, 1 shall never psiss 
them by without trying to correct them, but try to persuade or coerce 
them, according to the degree and nature of the odTences. For per¬ 
suasion and coercion arc the methods of perpetuating righieousncss; 
and when righteousness is perpetuated, che brings in the heavenly 
resorts grow in number while those in the woeftil resorts diminish, 
ajid thus the wheel of truth wiU perpetually be tamed, to the benefit 
of aU brings^ * . - . i shall never cease to embrace the perfect truths. 
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stnce thxL&j and thus alone, we can rtmain mlndfiil of the Biacjdhaj tke 
Communion and the Piramitls. 

Now let me take rhe vow to save innumerable fellow-beings and 
to attain the perfectly light view of tmtli throughout aU my coming 
lives. Let me take the vow to preadi the truth to all idthout creasing^ 
on having realiacd the perfect truths Let me take the vow^ for 
the sake of embracing the perfect mith^ to dedicate my body, my life 
and my weaJth to guarding the truth- 

R FROM JAPAN 
Two Prayers for the Deao* 

I 

Pratj^d the BuJdha /fmttahha (Nismu ^mida Buisu) 1 

This monument is erected in memory of the men and animals, 
whether friends or foes, who fell in the campaigns of the 2 jrd and 14 th 
year of Oei (commencing on the i&ih of the loth month)* Do you, 
priests and by believers, oler your sincere prayers eo the Buddha 
Amitabha in behalf of the dead- 

II 

On the 15 th of the 8 th month in the snd year of Iteicho, at Nangen 
in the Zenni Do, several thousands of soldiers of the Ming Army bid 
down theSr lives, among whom 430 were killed by the Japanese troops 
under my direct command* 

On the I St of the lOth month more than eighty thousand men of 
the same hostile army were killed at Shisen in the Keisho Do, 

Ma^ the Buddhas hejtt>w firotecihn upen each rau/, who took part on 
either side atid found Ais iast resting pface in Korea^ being /oj^al to the 
end to his omn fatherlandf 

In those difTerenc engagemencs the slain on both sides numbered 
over three thousand, and those who died of disease or lost their lives 
by Some accident either on land or sea were too mifncroua to count* 

G* FROM CHINA 
CoNFEssioi; or Shaktao (Zekdo) 

Be merciful unto me, nor count my iniquities which are as the grass 
for mulritudCn Receive my confession and accept me. Fast sin— 
may it be blotted out; sins of the Jiiture may they never be stnned. 

* 141(44}. uU ikAf Tvspcctinifm 
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Past good—may it incFCAse^ good yet uxidone—may it ^omc to Uie 
birth* Saith the BtiddKa, "'I am manifested CO dcstioy sb; deckxe 
ycj therefore^ your sins of onbelkf b forma- births^ make confession 
to the Elder Brethren | prostrate yourselves and your eyes will be opened 
to behold che shblng form of the Buddha in g^ory 

H. FROM INDIA 
A CoHressio^i^ 

The disciple shall enumerate his sins b former lives from eternity 
* until now—sins in deed, thought, and word, whether he has himself 
committed them or caused others to do so or rejoiced at their com¬ 
mission^ such sins an curling, envy^ ^ybg^ cheating, and unbdiel 
Let hbi say, "1 confess before the Buddhas of the ten regions^ 1 will 
not commit such offenses dther in this world or b worlda to come. 1 
dare not deceive hbi^ the all-seeing; I dare not cover my iniquities: 
nay^ henceforth forever I dare not commit these diiSi'' 

1 Truulited uilaD Cfahu^c bf Analiitin up.]. 
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SYNONYMS OF NIBBANA AND NIRVANA IN THE 


THEELAVADA AND THE MAHAYANA 

1. IN TH£ PlU BOOitS 


Pgiithn 

Exbncdon oFlust (Twihlkkhiifo) 

Ambrosia (Amatam) (lit.: 

Dcstracdon of (Virago) 

dcad'T 

Extinction of becoming (BhavanK 

Bliss (Sivam) 

rodho) 

Freedom (Vimiirti) 

ExtincdoD of rebirth (Jaljkkhayo) 

Parity (Suddhi} 

Destruction of sorrow (Dukkhik- 

Refuge (Lenam) (Saranam) 

khayo) 

Simple state (Dhuvam) 

Endless state (Anantani) 

Calm (Sand) 

UncompouFided state (Asam- 

Island (Dipiun) 

khatam) 

Coolness [Sitibbutam) 

Uncreated (Akhatam) 

Truth (Saccam) 

Sorrowicss (Asokkam) 

Supreme (Param) 

IneBable (Anakkhatam) 

Everlasting (Accutam) 

Abstract (Nipunam) 

Security (Yogakkhema) 

Formless (Anipam) 


11* IN THE SANSKiaT 

ANP CHINESE BOOKS 



Non-duality 

Reality 

Incoraprehcnsibleness 

Truth 

Uachangeableness 

Absolute 

Absolute void (SELnyatS) 

Suptreme good 

Inaction 

Enjoyment 

Not falling back 

Fulness 

Forttilcssticss 

Home 

Undefiled state 

Sameness 

Immovableness 

Honorable state 

Without sign or token 

Ease 

The invisible 

Unique 
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The tmthinhable 
The unparalleled 
The miftttcred 
The indestructible 
The onworried 
The infallible 
Being without remnant 
Neither going nor coming 
Escape from Mara, sorrow, re¬ 
birth, etc* 

Ndther single nor double 
Without beginning or end 


Purity 

The Jar shore 
Nectar 
Excellent 
City of pence 
Suchness (Tathata) 

Idea] world 
Wisdom (Prajhi) 
Buddhahood 

The womb of Buddhahood 
DdiTcrance 


“No fnensure is there for the being fwdi 
By which to speak and think upon his states 
For wholly done away are ways of thought^ 

Blocked are the channels of our daily speech/' 

— Su^a Nipita. 


"Trackless as birds upon the viewless air^ 

In Emptiness the Saints find Liberty/' 

"Nirvana is neither death nor deacnjciioftj hut Blb^ 
Freedom and Purity*"— j[^nkapsiira. 
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CHARTS OF THE BUDDHIST SCHOOLS OF 
INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN 

APPENDIX IV 

Thk«e Great Schools or thb HInavAma 
TABLE t* 
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Subicca 
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idku 
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miku 
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(UdBC Textbook a) 
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(U^ Textbook^ 
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Boddhist Sects or CmsrA 


TA&LE n* 


Kinu 

FeuDder or 
llUipfluCef 

Chfrf SolpfurH 

I. Ch'iB 

Timn^ 536 

Fajrift^iJiks 

and 

PVujfjp^ 

SilfTAI 

ET. diin^cnem (iO 
cmlkd iFf I) 

Tbd 

Aj}. 

P^iaaym 

Boak g«4a 
m} LD 


H riewt^Bi 

Oo4^ fL $97 B.A. 

PrvjnS firamtiS \ 
Sd^Aartfu pMn-^ 
JaHka 

^fTwfn* SmfrA 

f) HiieiHSh«ti 

Boddlii-bbEidnh 

Hub Yin Ckin^ 

orHiuTen 

foarth Bent. 

lABBiAmJAkA 

SJUta) 

d\ Tn'n-En or 

HiOiiA Ciiufng 

w^smt^rn ! 

Fi Hui^ 


r) CMngTa 

Hui T"ctu-, 
lU- 4 r 6 JuD. 

TTitk Jmitiihm 

niptuTES 

UL Abterbcd nr 

PurmEnfrritii 

£>-p^7lfjir4 

Kn~i^irtMn 

dcfiuact 

5<J *43.* 

«) €tu Sht 

Hinan-TilAn^, 
$4* *Ji- 


Chenasyii 

Kunimjir*p 
4 n kJhr 

Chmi‘^ki^Hx 

f) San Lian 

Kiimiimjinj 
4cyi *4}. 

N%i^raai'i 
three chief wki 

if) MiorChen 

yajfj.iiodiiip 

ceniu 

T^JiA-Ckm 

Ten 

{MaAI 

SantMAi 
liltiv) *Dd 
MAitimi 


*^ 10 ’ HiAhiahb ud £iieiieb#«^ Simk*. 
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piiUnlihyp life- 

nliiitt 
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ftljiitai:. in 

JmpuuscKtt) 
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(iS«e /s/ii3M in Jnpuw 
Kcn) 

Fhilniepiyail aihiTiBin. 

S^MWt m JnputK iec£t) 
Syrnbolln pnAtkounj eahi- 
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Twelve Skota J,a»^aneke Bimi>Hi»w 
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T^mufrlCitjii^ MiUa^AiAA 




JU^l 




£b-ibul 


Tfv^ad 


Suno 


ITqDb. 


tcmM 
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SdUwQA 
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^iluluiiu 
Nv Atipifl 
Nb Sh^ndhiu 


Hfirfvxmijpii'^a Sd^^fUdM Si^ 
rrm tf74 


Kum£nijiv«, 4ll:‘^ia ikA 

ihfifm Pertod 


FbefUm^nf* ftfe^ ifcfi mmwtm af An 
bnn^Atri' ciCcAn; cF. Picbtc; 


M«fmlj«t uid dud^tbitry 


I>SumlfUp£flV W**?as R*N^ 
11,17 


Nljii Period 

fX® 


A* io Biaddbiut? EnoniAdc 
cfbc^iK H All isipoitAAt: «£ 
BcRcdxE 


Sul^Mtivc Ed«AJkui]| oot^ 


iJi^l 


ihevffid 


jhmrnm*** idtmt fi-K^ I7 


Buddihi bltftdiA» J( 7 - 4 » 

SikdiifuAdK 6515-^ u. 


HS* 7 *% 


Tbni^t k- tbf pb^ 

IiOpteil* upofl itB Hr^ 

fieci ^ LdUc, y 


Nihiliifni 

Tritib h ■tHJORffiiw'bl* , 


UMhimAla 

B N.. 11. 79 


Asoka Period 

i^e fntti Kaffiq. c^hth cenz. 
irom fudiii 


Pli^mAAiu Lrtri^fury nvn w 
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Atibot:^^ J04; 

Abhi ffhjimTn p, 34 ? 44i i^7f 

IJSi 

Abhiiihiimmit Siin^ohai tti 

AWHMarm^iaf 43 
AhhiflJia, aov tis^^ ^*7; ifcditalisit 
AhhkclthiL (bfii^tkiii), 7^, 191 

Abscjutt, 71, 83, T4^i i49i 

ig6; tr&mmd'taGe of, loj; Tmlh 
fDbttjTjijiiftj^)^ 7^* 75^ 84 (Shinl^Op 

175: Vddi Si; wtiMii, So; jiaf 
TathatA 
Acchuta, 17, 

AccionuxiGdaUd truth, 168 
A<5olytJ=5p 139 

Jtffflnn, 95 ; Akyn 
Aj^i-Biiddha, First CausO, X^t 
E94t i97i 3*3 
Adi-dhumti, 197 
AdS-pitLliLft, 197 
AdiitMiia {pcni5lenj:y)p 
Ag&citi penod, 147 
Aga^'^tusa, iii a, 

Agra t'orlgicuU «$cac^), £1 
AkvariluLS^ [97 

god of bvcp i|a ilj f« 'Kmg.- 
o$&tta 

AjiiafflEtUp Sj 
Aktuioiue Kmoup 
AkhaGua, 321 
Ak&faobya, 194 
AiutO'bhS^^ 17 
Akyo, 94? 9ft *93 
AJayavij&liia> Jtv, 94,961 98 
Alenuidcr, 47 
AJeK&odnA, loj 

Alphabet, 156; iDdhm ^pt, 198 
Altnikm, ig, 12 
Amatojiij r7, 221 
Amaterasu, 1^7, 170 iLp 1E9 
AinJdji, 170, 177; Nyorai, 174; 

Sodely, 173 

AmitAbba, 58, 59, ^ 7B* ra*. 159. 
I94i bdoki, 159; Buddha, Fuufue 

1J7 


of, svfH, ikp 59, itxj, i^j cult, $%r 
84; Furr Laud of Bli^ S5; Kbook, 
140J KTipturH, 170; lecta^ 135, 
131; Triad, 156 
Amitfiyu, 59 

Amii^yur^dyM/a xii, 85, S7, 

93flas, 19 s 

Amifayus^Suiropodm, 12 j 
AmogbiL, 1 $! 

Amoghosiddhi, 194 
Amo^vijn., 15111., 185 
Anakkhataiii (incSable), 331 
Aitniects, rtj 

AtiAisdtL, a^p 35, 58, 7$, 87 j locond 
patdBLnd), (37 

Ati-flTitft'm^ 351 

Aitattil, aiv, 6, to, 53, 73, ijo^ itt^ 
13d 

Anawtata, ito^ iit^ 113 
AiKiaiDt cults, 38 

AnesaU, Dr. M., k, 1 ii.p 19 59 U+p 

ftEi 9** 97 iJ9i. *64i 

JSuddjUjMrTp 152 G4 ATfcwm, 3 u,, 
60^ 146 a. 

AHfuik/d NikAyi$f 33 , 3 S 
Aiiicci, 7 ^* So, no, rii, 136 
Atiiinisni, iti, l5o, e^Sj 193 
Af i nThn atipii, 14,15 a,, id no 
Amrikilisls^ id, 18 
Anshikao, 38,135, 126 
Antonlnuft Piu^ 1^5 n. 

Ajiuradiiii|iura, 89 il, 103^ tod 
Aauruddha, in 

Aaussati (teo reccillectuns], ltd 
Apocalypse, d? 

.Arahalla, 14 

Aidutoctuic, Buddhist, 1631 of 
id4 

Aibitl, 14 , * 1 , * 5 . 31. 37 . S 3 . S*> 

111, 117^ Hteal, XVI, 114, 147; in 

Nlbbino^ nrb 
ArbatE CLabin}, 15B 
AiiatshiR, xiv, xrfO, 9, 35, 43; 
eandidatjea for, four itaif^ of, 
44, i«3i ideal of, 54 
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Arusadduiat xi^, 114; ^ 

Art, 3 Qp 7^y iS*r StK^dMal, 

6 ^^ 15?^ Grasoo-BisddMst* 6S| 
migious, 164^ sdtook 1651 01 
tttiifdes, 158 
Artists, 2 cg 
Anipam, 23I 
AsAmkhataiD, sit 
Asauga, q 94^ g7i 
Asc«tidsi»T 4 * 34 

AsUr SoEitbojitenip 112, 114^ it?i iig 
Asokfi. :cviii* 31. 3a, 37, 4:Sp 44 * 47* 
48, fiflp 105, 106^ jja n., 1&4: mwi- 
muita 0% S&i itA Vimmum 
Asokao, crOj laSty,. 3 eu; scuLp- 
lUTCftr m, 4 ^ 

Asoklioiii, sat 
AsubhabtuiYikna, tiA 
AsvigbaSot 5^5* $7t 97i * 31 ; tWEUth 
p&triaicb-r IJ 7 
Atbekt, 75 

Ati«Lp refotwotp M3 

Atinui {SQtil)| 6* 10; supreme, 

xvi, a6; Sj 

Auracjicnt, I 
AtUduoMt^ 1S4 

Attcptinnp ti6p 4 ^ TkJi^hfi 

Attgiialine, 131, 150, of CanteHiuryp 
163 

Avm}^ie&viJA, 60 , 66 ^ 76 ^ S6p fi£^ za6p 

i67p *93 (PidiiilLpliii), 1 ^ 4 ^ 

*97 

194 

AvaiamSaka aaVp tit, 47 ^ 70 ^ 7 t* 

7»P 7^ 33 p i 47 i i^t *99 »-; Nfigftr- 
juDft^i m, ijz; fichookp 

]&B 

AvatfVTr i:p6 

AvijjAp 2^ 

“Awatming of FaiLb," OS* 101 p 146, 
*59 


BalkK4S 

Baptisco, 153 ; rflg Abtiiackba; far the 
dcadp igi 
B&r-nagt W 

“ Baskets,Tittw/^ 34 ; TbkdpOl Hlgjiei 
RdiguJOr 39 
BeaJp 75 a. 


Becoraiag, ivf* 17^ estmctloa ui 
(Bba^iuiliiadhp), ^ai 
Begging bofrb* 117 
Beingp avit 7*8; deJu^em of* 94 i 
Etenui], laa; Uludoa otp g6 
Bcndall^ koujc nodp 102 u. 

Bene valence, iiG; stt Met Lamp BraB- 
mAviliRra 

EkS^a^oA^ia^ 5ip 99 D. 

Bhiusajyaraja^ Bhesa^ntr&ia^ ^6^ 13 2 
Bhakllt ±4, as; saving Mth, 34 
Bhava-nir^dha^ 17^ aai 
BhitkhUt aSp 35^ 109; Ge-tongp 004; 

mcmk. III; Upagupta, 30 
Bhik^Uj 171 
Bhiksbij Dhjmuakara, 90 
BhOmk^ ten, 44 
Bhutan, 19a 
Big&ndett DbBop^ lO 
BEhUj ronqueat af, 73 
BimbuAm, 29 
Blmnum, 132 
Births^ formeTp 39 
Blake, WiUiamp T5S 
Bleufli One, £9 
BJoedHaferiDgs, 309 
Bodlii, aa, 79, Sop 94* enJighteit- 
mentp 77, 9a; Suptome BjealiQf, 96 
Bodhi-CittAp 98p loa, loj 
BddAie^OMihiMra, 103 

BodbMhanniip 1341 ^ *5®; ^ P^uti 
Tamo; twenty-eightli patrurch^ 

137 


IkidMtud, iiO 

BodluHttvap jdVp rvi, ivBp jcviis, ai, 

5*. 37. 44, p, 89 , 107 . I3p- 

133 (Po^i^ 169: theory of, *96; 
Aiyavakikitje£vani.p 77 ^ ideal, $7f 
114^ *+7h Btagee ofi 9* 


Bodb^pa> 167 

Body, 9 p II, S3p ii6i acoMiimdated* 

95 ; ree Niiminokly^;; gleriEed, 93 : 
ttc ^aroLhogakAya 

Bon Mfltsijti, laS 

BOSp 3W 

^^Book of Great Events,*^ 43; «t 
JifdA4varfi< 


Eo-tioop 5acHHl+ loO 
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Braiunl, jj* 46^ 4*^ 31; "Net of,” 53; 
umop. with, 36 

BluhmqiL, ivL, Sp 13p ^Sf 3^P 

absolute, 52, ^n. 

BrahmsTifgm , vU 
BrahmlvibAjo, i%6 
fimlnniiiap 36 p ag, j^p 56p 77 
Bnmdni^^ of the scdpp 135 
Brcarhifigp deepp 116 
Bixibrca, offerings to, 129 

Buddbflp tin-p $, t6^ tflp I0^ Mr 
54; birth-stofica of ibe, 33^ 34 &,, 
44^ iTi bliss, 991 epic 5b: a.9 
Fatherj 6 j : festiva] of tht Itrtth ofp 
bealii^p 151: Tnmpt of^ iijs 
141; in KmoMS, 99} Lajud, 71; of 
the LotuSp Moitn, 153 : Ma- 

ilre>'n, 194; mtion olp 134; sifi- 

tssp 37 ^ tb* SiiDp 71 ; tAke refuge 
in+ 115: tbwiy ofp io<&; 
ttodiesp 83 

BmidAa Cartta, S7^ 97 
Buddha>iioturt^ 158, 182,187 

Buddhaghosa^ di 4 if 4 ^p 53 ± 

108^ 110 

Euddku, eighly-onop 53; IJving, 
Buddhism, 34 A.; Absolute m, xvi; in 
Burmup 112; ChmtUn, ijgti coun- 
dlJornew.49; discussion of, 11,31 i 
diiKtrintoiiTVisiciicym.m; eoilyi 
70: early mUskmarics ofp 47: 
d^tcen sdiKKib of, ai; essence ofp 
17, 30, 21, 33p aj* u; cvofuiian af, 
3S; gcwl o^^ of GotMUp or; 
influence oti| 5^; Japanese, i^a, 
i63p 17 a, 177; Koreanp 160: knowl- 
edrt ofp 40; Mantiap ijaj national 
TdigiQn, 30; Nepal, [92.1^2 NeWp 
the, IJ5J P^5* o^ S^i: ongi- 
nd, xm,d; pilnJlw'ep iv; ndigion, 
08: Sale La, dv; Sa^ritp 203; 
SctKiIastic^ 10 cl; Shlngoop 181; 
Siamese, 113; in Southeastern 
Asia, 113; state Teli^n, 164; of 
Tamo, t$j\ Tanlric, 07 t i 3 s; 
teachings of* ]cvij Tendaip 1 Si; 
Tibetan, 103, iflS; T'len T'w, 14S; 
univer^r loo; vlndkatkm of 
Christianity^ a; VijAinavadaj 73 
Buddhism i* rranJtefiiTttt, m, ? n.p 
4 n.p 5 n,| 13 0^1 E 4 ^3 n-r 19 


Buddtiiitp 17 p i 3 p aip 3a, a^p 34, 35,4®; 
liitp 41, 43, 153^ i6st books, 134; 
dviiiiiitionp 313 doctrioep 37, 

127 ; India, 132 ; lifeof the Founeferp 
35 : Pantheon, £4r ^aSp 136^ 206; 
p^osophyp. X3ip i3ip 151; pnyers 
and vows^ 3x6^ TougijQnp 126; 
acfaoliulMsoip g6; sduuS, 20iiip 233; 
temple*, ij6i Lheokigyt 19a 
Buddhists, 15; PSalitisi of the Fn rly^ 8 
Buddholdgyp ifvuip 9, iS* 45^ 58. (So^ 
S3p 95; tmokiEidcatnt, 40 
Biumti, 33 , 3 ti_iogp iio, ri 4 , tioj 

Buddhistn nnrirt-pal ncligHHl, TI2 
Buimcsci 211 
Biunoufp 194 
Bnmt-o^erlngSp 171 
Byng, L. CruuneXp 74^ at6 il 

Cfllkavattip univer^ monardi^ 32 
Culimns^p see Yoga 
Canon, PUi, aip 5^^ 40^ 58: of 
BuddhUnip 33; of the Eldei^p 
43; fomatioii of a, 44^ of the 
MahilsanghiLas, 43 
Canon Tibetan, 199; ue Jta-jyur 
Caste, s7, it® 

CausobtXr bii doctrine of, a, 4, 6; 

Law gf, i, 79 
Catisetbii, Law of , 

Cburo Susans, 3nr 
Causoi I 
Cdfbaty* 179 

Ceylon, 23, 31, 34, 54, 109* 114, 

up, ijip 154; Buddhkmp io|f 
c htofn i cfe p 3J, 47; oonutientaxot, So; 
custom*, 89;, monks of, vUi; 
Sangha. of, 113; Sebooi of the 
Elders, livj Vatt ngjtm i ni ofj 41^ 
Vihitnis of^ 96^ 207 
ChjutyBj^ iia 

duin, Buddhiim, 145; school, 139 n.^ 
142, iS4t tfiLchings, 2S9 
ChimdraMrti, St, toa 
ChBXkg-an, iM, 230, 231,154, 168, 285 
Cban^±ow, 154 
Chan-o-Elp 203 

Chfl\*aimeSp 134 
Chekiang^ 245 

Chhip iiv, i|4p 145, 249, m 
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ChJ’ch^-to-flhihp lya 
Cb^Kjij, 14s; ra 
ChUtkn, 16 
Ch5 Sun, 15$ 

Chin*. ST, 6ft, 

102* lofi, i 3 Et 3 . Ji 4 i 133,15i 
ChkiEU, BudiQii^L&cctBof, 7 a 4 t Chu, 
145; r^i; idigMn^ iso; 

XurkcstADf 128; voaioos, m 
Chinim (elEraity), 62 
Chhiha, ]ft[ 

Ctriatj 67, 99, l^HS^ «<Hpcl 
j« SfljnbhftgTikAyn. 

Ctidallon niU^ii*fy, Mn.; Sdcnt^. 

ifti; tli« 3 logy, 19^ 

QuistitJuty, vii, jc, 1S6; jmd Bud¬ 
dhism, s; m itunaix 
ChnstcloBy, ftQ 

Chmnkles, Buddhisl^ blond, 

105 

Chomtam, 151 
Ciit* 94 
CilEn-paafldA, 24 

CitUtssi ckaggaU (w Ccnudou^ 
ncas), xt6 

Clcmail of AltJEiindria, 127 
Cdde ©f dbdfJiM, 117 
Columba, 13^ 

[o 3 

Compa^siftn, 114, 116; j<w 

KajunH 

"CampcDdiTim," t 03 p iii iL 

Confcsskm^ public^ 1x7; oE 5h*ntmi, 
220 

Confudas, 

Caii5ciou5ne3&, net olt 4^» unihfatlan 
of, 1x6 

ContOTTdntkin, 52^ j« Yogm; of 
ilud, 116 

CrotimplativT poffer (dhyan*)^ 194 
CoQEboraiwnmy, A. K., ^ n, 

CcHtnic process, lifCh 71 
Ccnnit ^ 164 
Crative power, 71 
Cult, Lbeistk;, 1^6 
CultTire, Indkn, 6ft 
CiyptomtHas, 170 
C)™> 4 ? 


Dl^oba, AbhAyogui, 107; Ruanw^, 
107 

Digobu^ lO^ 

Daibutsu, *t N&n, 167 

UaiEnotn, 183, z 34 

X^oitthM, xSo:; sm Vmiochafi* 

XXixns^Jkf-^yjf, 1S6 

Dokii Lama, 197, 204 

DA&* (duuity), fti 

D&ihis B>'aLaspcs, 47 

l>e&(l, offerinp to, lu Isiael, 1290.; 

veneratioa i&s th^, 128 
Deaths ] x6 

Dx! GlOOt, 120 IL, IJ 2 

Dc la VoKte Poussin, 193 
DcHvenmce, i 
D^monkm^ [92 

Detachment, 65, 116; Asubhab- 
ha\*uui 

Dcutezonomk; reforms, i?9h, 
Devadatta, 65 
Devos, 70 

Dbamcaa, stvii, i, 3* 4, 3 ^ 4 S? 

lo^j Z06, 119, iio; code of the, 30; 

of the, z 8 , 22, 24. 37; ^pxtikA 
of tEc, jp, 311 33^ universality of 
the, 29 

7,38, So, 8ft, Z03 

HIi. q,TTjTnntrtthpjiiv 111 BL 

DhflTnTnjtlA, X46 
Dbnnmiayut, 119 
Dblmnl (dunm), 133 
Dhami*, at, 163 
DharmlJcan, 39, 91 
Dhanoakiyo, lix, S7i 7 ^p ^ 

93, 90, 101* t$o, 189, 196 
DhannapAlo, 201 
DJbfWdpofydyoi, 201 
Dhormarakaha, 128; m Kn F9.Hu 
Dhormos, Nine, 193; real, 83 
Dbovom, 221 

Db>'ina (meditation], 148, i7^i 
txAchmg, 138, J59; itdnd, E39+ 16a 

Db^'ani-Bodliijattvas, 194 
Dhymi-Buddlia, 132,194,196 
Diamond Mountaiiu, 137 
ZMiAii Nikay^^ 35 
Dtp&m, 17, 221 
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Dlpuik4Lr»r 59 j S 3 
105 

Dudpli?, 

Di5dp!£&, five husdTCd, 3 i 

iifi; jee AsubbubliAvana 
Divint OrdtTt 151 
"Docetum/^ 63 

I>c>ctriDe^ Dulttya, Sj; d die 
DhamkkA>'ftp 73; mterk, i33; 
Thtte PtrisdiS 83; ol SHnyaU, 7a 
Dcknnie, 177 
DDr-ji^ 1^3, 30E 
DSshAkUp 177 
Dosha, i63 
Dpal-ban^p ig^ 

BuiMya doctrn»p 83 
DukkM, III 
DukkhA-kkhay^ 131 
DuJdchaiz], ^'sofiow/' 7 
DuLtha^jUffliiu^ io3^ Hi 

"Eftfth Wambp^ 151 n. 

E^tp Ehahn, m Asolraa^ ^ 

Edkts, 3ip 3tn., 4 t; SevctJ POUTi 33 
EdmundSp 37 n. 

Educationp 114 
EgOp unrcUity of, 565 
Egobmp 19 p 3? 

Eight NW' 73* 48? 

"Eight Victeritip Song oi tbcj" ii3 
EighLcen^ fichools, 3i 
Ei^dcihl Noble Patb^ 15, lOp tio 
Elaia, 106 

''EiflSJudoDAp^' iS9p i^Sp Buddhist 
Ihcary olj 196 
Emcfson, iS 

EntpdncsSp 77; doccrioc of^ 
£nf]Kifo^Afta 0/ ajh/ EtArdJ, 

Mp 5 n.p 9 iL, IS ii.p 36 50 

61 n,, 67 73 n,, 79 3r cUp 

9 ? 11 + 

Eaergi' i tt 

Enli^tcnmeatp perfect, s^p •^s, 99, 93; 

Komcoi oft 70; terrace of. 63 
Ea-riaku. ifig 
Epic, S7 

Eqmmiimtyp ti 6 \ six CTpekkbi 
Equilibrimn, of moiiU (s^vSlla}^ tq 


EtcmoJ, tltcp fls; King, 174; Life, 
173; Liglit, 3 a 
EtcmalUt&p ib 

Ethk fur kynicnp iiS; jh 
Mofigsits Sufia 
EtIucaJ, sgratctD* 19 
Ethics. Confociafl, 121, 131 
Evolutiad^ t8o 

Exbtgnc*, 71s nnniliilittiDn of, i€} 
bcKLOy^ 4 t $ phenomenjl worid, 

St; piabpgiiigp 361 4^ 

£xon:xsm, ii 3 

Expcricsiocs, mysticaJp i8p 19 

Fa^mim. 39, 34, 43p 49, sfip 38 , 106, 
131; bi Luika, ait 
Faith, igo; Av'akenliigDf,^:,^^; 
doctriac oL 88* hi righteousnesep 3 
(f« SaddM)p 33; sflLved byp loo, 180 
Fon-IFan^-JCiR^^ ija+ iJ 3 
FarquhaTp J, N,^ 49p 67, loB n, 
Fathcr-God, iiQ 
Fear, 77 
FeiterSp T-en^ so 
Fire-scrmonp 33 
Fii^t Cause^ iot^ 194 
■^Ftve Periods^" i47p 160 
"FivtFoLnta,^'43 
Folkiore, of ladhip 33 
Founder, bH, xvi, 34, 39’ ^ymhoU of^ 
4X 

^FodirpmniiatiSp" 170 173 

Four stages of Arhitshipp 133 
Fourth CoapeJ, d7 
Fo-tV^dheng, 137 

Frands,St^t73S BuiidhUt (wH^^bea) 
174 

Free wiU, 119 

Fmdinn (mutti), ijj attaioud. 174 
Fudd, 170, 171 

FugcD, 168], W manljih^iaidr ^ 

Fu Hsip 121 

Fujiyama, Mounts 144 n, 

Fn-kienp 169 

OiTifThffnip 43, 47p 53 p 63 ; art of, 48; 
king of, 49 

CaadhAmn Sculptures, aiip 4 ip 92 ^ 97 
Ganges Vaheyp ip iso 
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Garblu Dhfttu (TflifAk&i), iSS; 
duftf 1S9 

GauLoDUir ^ 

Gflyi Head, s 
Geuhft^ i6a 
Gelu£>^pa iDDiilu^ xt 7 
Goiku^ 177; jcr HancD 
173 

Gntores (m^dms), 131 ^ 171 i magi- 
ctJ^ 17J 
Cc-sncUp 
Geityp llisij 307 
Gm, ^ 

€jobi, f$ 

God^ ILnumm, idil iimnuinww 
Of+ 16%; KiCCMBp l^fi 
God'bead, DhaxmaltiyTi 

Cods 0/ Norikern. Bnddkism, 3*7 

Goda, tbcp 116; Cooiiidaii and 
Taoist, 131 

Good Law, 15! 

Gordod, Mi 5, £. A.+ fi? 

Gotama Buddha^ vSi, k, 3^ 6, 7^ Sp 10, 

IS. iB, ifl, aj, *4, jt, afi, 34, 
P 37 h 39/ 4^1 abUect ofp 

Ijn.j festival of TctcUi of %; 
histodo^ ogj inleipretatiOD of^ 41^ 
sidJess, 38; worship 0^43 

Gdtomi, Lady, S 7 

GdDputtAp 47 

Gma, reiigionof, 175 

Graoco-Bactnana, 47; ruler q[, S3 

Gneco-IndianB. 47 

Grammar and syntar^ iii 

Gtatitiide, 176^ tSo 

Great Vehklfi, 74 

Greek 

♦■Qgajdiims, Four^" 170* 176 
Guptas, ig 
Curu+ 30, 304 
GtxzukiiJmi, 171^ sa Yavt% 

Gypgl, i6j+ Ida, iftg 

Haduman, 170 u. 

HackmanUt ti- 
Hakuin, 144 □. 

of the Gnat Ego'* i^Sp 139 


Hull of ihe Hundred F^Ban^ 39, 30 
Hall of Meditation, 139 
Hanamm, idf n.; m Cod 
Han dynasty, t3ij 137; Eaatcru, 13^^ 
Ml of thcx 130 
Hongthow^ 134 

Hajiii>'a, 159 
Hanuman, 193 
Haodmp 1&7 u. 

HamTumaii, 133 
Hayagnvap xoi 
Health, bo^y, igo 
Heaven, apocalyptic, go 
Htfielp 149 

EdojiH house of, ispl perbdp 151 
HemdeituSp Bo 

IlioBon, i69p i7ip 173, iSOj lis 
Htj^ IVlas&f »l 

PoweiB, slip 109; sii AbbifLAft 
HimakyiLS, Holy, 74 
Hluayflum, Hit, 107^ BuddMmi* 

44t 4|i S^P rommentators, xvu; 
exclusive, lao; Kanow SeetorWayf 
3dv: arinodoi sdiolastkisint^ 50; 
schools, iVf 133; teacbuiff, avip ajp 
37 p 49; view. Bj 

HIndii, i9t ajj critics, 7a il; cult* 
13s; doctriucfi, Uugami^ lojj 
mindt panthHin, ijs^ philos¬ 
ophy, aSp 101 

Hinduism, vil+ 6, fl, 9p 34^ 1*^1 *®9i 
133] E^-o grtit movemenUi. S^! 
Suvite, 151^ 19a; Sttkta, 104-, 
ediDoU of+ S35 Tantric, 103 

Hiuen-Tsiang, 49. ?3 p f3p ^fh 
16B; m Japan, Gemho, iSB; Me 
of, 74J Master of the Law, 75 
Hoaog-be, laj, 130 
Hodgson^ 193 
HGkkc-ky 3 ^ zddp 184 
Holy Land, [o4 
Holy Sfifip 1S3 
Homa sacrihee, 171* 173 
Honan-fUp 13311,; je^Loy^ng 
Hondo, 176 

HfineELp 176^ 177, 178, t8o; Eoddhkt 
FitkDcu, 174; school ofp 173! 

Qenkn 

HoTVQon, 183* 1B4 
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HfirtQji, 

Hcraso SKCU ^^7 

Hsi-Am 

Huq 

Hue, AbW, ao3 
Husk, 6 

IwTio^phy, i 9 i 3 

Iddtiip ao 

77, 187; ClimtkDj loa; 
pamtlieifiik:, 101; pufCp Sa; sub¬ 
jective, 46; oE toe VijWnAvldap gb 
Id«tii5ticsdi[>als,44, 142^ pMlmopby, 
160, r^S, 199 
I^rancc,»» i<so^ iM 
Images, 1771 3071 . I74J 

^'givijig lift” to, 16&; wotrfup of, 

111 ^123 

lumuLDcnt, 

Immortality^ JC7S 
Impemiaiitoce^ doctnae oft 
IncantatioiUj 155 

Iiuita, 36, 30. JTi 47 . S 6 . *Si n^j 
Asokas, iio^ 169, igS: Centml, isa; 
of Kajushka, 169; ue S au g h ^ rknuw 
of, 7j; Souti, xjS, lilj 

Vtdicp 171 
Indm^ iga 

Indtiyaa, sj ; Jififf Orpas 
lRi:ffaUe, gS 
luaig^t, mystic, la 

/jKjaiu^ima/ JErtiew MUHw, i iL 
ail m 

Ifituitioop a3p 137 
Iraiikii Ideas^ 50 
Iona, iJS 
Isniikhj iSa 

Islam, 7j, to4j inuodasm, 103 
lUttiiiaJta, aip 34, aSp 33, 38, 42 
i Tw^j 30p 73 . 75 

Joimssip j6 
JameSp William, 7 

Japuip viii, 31,33^ iS*. pi. 9^- W> 
132 Mai feffi Mataain of, laS; 
dviliiatioiL of, 61 

Japanese scholais^ 46; culturCp 163 

Jltakfip 3ft. 43. 53p 
Sumedbap gx 
iStakai (mytliE), xiS 


Jatekayn, 83; Buddhism Is, 136 
Jatikkhayo^ 331 

Jtfoaie, 131 

JesuSp aftp 184; histode, 99^ le* 
Nlfintiiaklya 
Jew* 86 n. 

Jewebp Three, 34^ ix-6, ijflj SeveUp of 
a Cakrmvarti^ 307 

Jliana (meditation) p », 114; ree o/u 
Dhy&na 

JhAnaSp 116 

JifcaJtu, 191 

Jinftp 19^ 

Jlnaputxa, igd 

Jlnas^ 194; ut Dbylsi-Buddha 
JirilQp X74 
JlttCp 191 
Jiz6, s hnUC p 153 

Jfl 3 iiiisviui, 197 
jOdo Shtj, iSt* igb 
JggyO Bofiatsu, 182 
Jri hannjne t^dtings, 63, 67, 69 
Johnslon, R. F., 49 0., 13d n., 317 s. 
Jojitsu sdiool, 165, xij 
jokkhang, 199 
Joahu,J44 

/iHUiuif 0/ Rdtskn, T. s. 

Jaumal ^ Ake Reyd AtwHi Ssck^y^ 
xix,3ioii-, 4$ D. 

Joyous endeavor, xja 

Kabul, 33 
Kti'tyur, 199 

Raldao (mofality pUtfonnJj 184 
Kakenmno, 135 

Km^m 

RalMaa, potmA ol, 34 
Kalidiiia, 3S 

Xamma, acdon, 6,10, 33; Law of, 53; 

jEs Eneigy 
Kamakura, 173 
Kammatthlnas, forty, xx6 
Efludaltari 134 
Kandy^ eo6, X19 

KtmilikA,+ 4 , 47 , 43 -«, 5 A, 57 r^i^ 
EBjajiiw 167 
K'an-po, ibhotij 304 
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KAnkJK, loj, in eu 
Kv'gyu> white Lam^, *oa 
SUimAt TV, ivm, 1(0^ i3j iSp i^ n., 
rf, 95 r^^i* 7 S 

KajudI, Sa; (cwtnpdfiMn)* itS; 

(pity)p 91; ^ Mettam 
Km^fasar Khotan, 69 
Ka-^hmift 107 
KasiiiBu, ten, n^ 

Kn^pa. 47 

EABjapa MiitAi 45 a,t 3 apraiiL| 1^7^133 
A^djyiJ^79IL 
Kmkds^ktif 4^ 

Tkflthiiui, n4, 

KatiuDAiidu, ^94 
Kegon schod, i37 

ihcQiy ofp 99 

Keum Kaing^an^ 156+ iS 7 ; 

rnond Mountaiii^ 

Kiuuidhaa, 5r ^ ^ 

Kiumti 9* 

Kbomluiir, 130 
IQiotiui^ + 9 +112 
Khuddaia, JiUhtydy 38j 55 
38IL 

K'ica K'angj 136 
Xing, of the Bhiimmjit 
Knowledge^ 90; tiv^fdd^9i3 
Ki>-an, ar KiuvE-an;, 145 
I^oAiKbeu-yiiifl^ 136 
Ko-anfip 143 

Echo Dauhlf lEip XukaJ 

Kofcuiaip 156 
KonipAo Chudor 17a 
KongCkai, iS3; Vijia Dhitii 

Sail, tS73 E>um Kaisgujit 

P ^Amnnrf Tl-tf¥ii-niiiTr|5 

KoDgosattA, X511L; ace Aizm 
Ejprca, 93, 4:39, 1353 sculptUTU 

of, 97 
Kosaii, 35 
Kosambi, 33,34 
KC>’aua, 97, 129, i63p 183 
ECrishoA, 99 n.t 196 
Kruhsa-Vtalmup doctiiiic af, 31^ ockd- 
ception of^ 67 


KabaatE (piAtiefi4e)k 9^ 

Kshattnya, 39 Q. 

Eu Fl^ Hti, taA 

Eii-fA-lim, tii; sa Gobhaiasa 
Koksi^ 154; (Efibfi}p iB5p xSA 
KumaajiVAp 130^ 131, 133, 134^ 
131 n., 165 

KuHg-fliH;, 2451 sa Eo^aii 
EusaUm 11S 

Eushiin?i, 47p 1E7 

Eiagfltai^rn^ (Si 

EftjTi, 173 

Kvidmum, 661. 164^ 170, 174 
Ewnnyiii, 6fip 126; the Lady, lad^ 15S 
Ewd F£ng^ 121^ 141, 142 n. 

Eyeid, peiiod^ 173; uiuiraraides 111,179 

Lady Poverty, 173 

Alt ZES, 113, ti7p n3p iCf 
Lakahaoap three, 93; p^kalpita^ 93; 

paxaLanUa, 93; partekbpaWa^ 93 
Laiiia VisiarA, 45, 36 
Lama, 199; temples, 154; GfAsd, 
2*3, 204 

"^ Tjitnjikm /* 199 iL 

TjinVfl, 3X, 106 
£idnit^lar£l i^dfrdp 96, 137 
Lao-lzcp 120^ 144^ i8| 

Lapis kaiiil, S(^ 

Tjiukika, £2 

Law, 25j 6 j; ItarvKtp 13; nm- 
wrsality of, 3 

Liwa, ^'lliiw EsoteriCp'* 183 
Liiy-adliczciits, ac4f Uplsitaa 
Lay-Buddhism, x66 
Lay^iniad^ 

Ljay-pcopic, 171 
Leswin, 17 

Lcou KU Trhungr 135 
L^vi, Syivain^ 33 d., 199 
LTiSm, i93p 197^ paiated lOCks, 
AioEie edicts ofp 19A 
Lihcralityp 114,11&; sa DiJia 
Li Faug^ 122 

LifCp aiter dealhp 15; ctemoL 6 s 
Lochanap 15S 
3E, 3& 

Log^c, 6 
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Liy^oi, X 
Lohaju^ xi; sic 

LakxnkshAr hexuix Kk 

TcEang 

Loke&vorflja^ 59 
LckottAntf supiMundonc, 45» 
LokottAULvtdino, 4^, 44 
Lcmbard^ Dr.^ 1 jo n. 

Lotus/' xviDp xk,, aSp 4?p ^Si tax, 

113, '4J> t+*. 147, ^59. i^r; Bud- 
dEa qf iJiq, 67; Btiddxidogj' qt ibcp 
66j cofum^tiy Oft Uifp tja; and 
PourtE Gospdp 67; of tit Go«i 
LaW| laS^ 165; tie jewel in tiep 
}6o; and Joboimme writinpr 62; 
Bcriptiut. 5I1 t^i te&chines ofp 
1^3; 01 the True Law^ 60p 66 
Love, 62 

Loyfln^, 120, 123, ia|p fs?* 1x3, 1^0, 
W 

Lumbmt, 19a 
LutlKT^ 176^ 179 
LutEeranisnip 176 

Macdoudl, Dr., 36 
MddJiyaimika^^; kSrik&Sf^; Sdftntf 
78, 14^ a,; two Bodies ol, 
uegaUvism ofp 96 

Midbyamitkx s^ool, xv* idxp 75^ 77, 
70, Ba, loa, 146; idenliitt Soi 
nihilum of, 3^ 

MadurSp 100 

Alagadliftp 1; kinsdomofp 29, 34 
AlA^dht OLHoft p 3J7 diaket, 4^ 

Mflgkt Sfl. 55 p <9*p W* 

piactkoSt iii„ iia; works oon 74 
Mflltadeva, 43 
iMohileandi, 119 
AfdAd ATonfok Suita, itS 
MaMpadOiUp 36 
MaJkdpOri-Ninana ^d^roip 14^ 
IMabfljAjiLh^ of Sikkiinp a to 
^labtsonzhikAt nxp |Xp 4jk 441 ^ 
'^Schod of tie Cieal Couiidl^' 
MaMstJiSmprflptAp 36, 17011., 195 
AlshitmaSp ixo 
Ifo^dMefOp an.p4,5,35ii. 
M&hlvur6cluLiu, 191 
Maka^ir6ehtuut Ssmh^dki Smru, xS6 
JfoidtWjiH, 3a, 43, 45 


MaMviMrUr 1^7 , 

JfcT^JlIXtigidd^ 106p 107 
MflMyfina, xiii, 3.7, 40 p^^p tog, 
r6o, iBtf apologists^ or; birUi 
ofp 47; boofcsp iSPt Buddhism, 44, 
46p sj; early Ecbooirtien. of, 70^ 
first ^tevrayp 7S; Fulh xvBi, adx^ 
Great Way, adv, 48; hfllNpy, xvlii* 
xii^ '^hciesks id” 41; haslorj; of, 
75; knrwagraphy of| loi; idealislic 
scbo<ilS| s&t of the “litus/’ 70; 
monk, Paradise, xvUJ, xix^ 

t7p ajp 5^, 95; phflMophy of, 71S 
romsDceSp 36; Sanskrit, ^6, 41^; 
sotraSp fls; teaching, xVt *vLf lix; 
tcudeodes, ^6; universalist. xao 

Mak^ydifOiamfiansrs^-S^fra^ 94 
JfoLfyifjui Sfoddhaip^m^a, 97 
3fdkilytiif4iTili!ro^d iwjtdra ^ 97 
AIaIi fruit, 3Xp ro6, 135 
^Ldticya, 194,195; Buddha 
Maitn, 43, 62^ 66; Buddha, 5o. 76, 
153, 161; (love)^9T; Btrddfiii 
MdjjMuu 3 u., 4 n., el, 

33.3^*47; sttSuttoj; Buddholpi^ 
of, 37 

Mams, 94 p 95 

M anfliulcso , ^‘^attentioil/' rx 
MandamSp i38 
Mankhees, 131, 191 
M^nikka Vechngaxp 109 

^Mafijusrt, 6ip 65, 66p 83, 167, 197^ 
(Motiju), 171, aor 

MarbOp XI 

Mono-psa^dap 24 

Mantjx, gjj 189; school, 134, 131 

Miuitjusp i38 

Mantr^y&m, adVp xix 

Mtop a; the Tempter, 37 

Mar&naoda, 136 

^CarExt Polo, i6t 

^faruus Aurelius, 12$ n. 

Maiks, tbirty-twio, 57 
Martyr^ Justia, 123 tt 
Masses for the dead, 92, 1 aS, 153 
Materialism, 68 

Maury]^, 29; expitaJ of the, 29; 
emperors^ 47 

Meditation, ao, 90,116, ii3, 13a, 146, 
±4Sj (aw Dhyjina)^ 15S, ioq; {ua 
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aid& to, 159; to 


36 




vi^u^ a^p 
looelx, ^34 
Mcctam, 65^ 124 
Mtg&stlic]ij«H 29 
Meghavniuk Plariip 106 
Mcljl cB, 163 

Menoiyp &f foirger eiisi^ajccs, ri? 
MeiuLDderj 5j 

Merits 59 p 8j, 67, ti7i 1^6; 

doctfice of^ SS, 118, 17^; €ida ofi 
mechuLkal coni^tioDp tiii 
rcvcniblCp ^ring of^ jit; 

wiiiqing, t i3; EuMkm 

MclBm [ngmpwkm], 381 91» 
¥16 

MctLm, 3fip 76 tj« Maitri)* 
fiij(idl»p 38p i%4 

Middle Paltp J'ac Rijagnlui, 1, 12, ao, 
7S, r4a, 149. 1S7. 203 
MIhbtale, 10511 114, 115 
Mitmwfwi, 305 
Milti F6, Diy Of, ¥53 
Ifi^'nu/dv Tkt Qiuitionj of Kingj iij 
Eitigp 53; m Msmndei 
AT^iWa Pa^r *7. Mt S^t SJp ^0 

IbiiDd, a^p 73j ^y, cultiiTCp 143; 

Supicme, 93; one imivezMl, 160 
Jfrfljdld ti8; s« J/dAd JTdnia&i 
SuUa 

Ming-^Tlp 133 
Mrot«, 158, 191 
Miijxkp iSi 
Missaka, 

Misston, Builcflii&tp 122 


123, iSJp is&f 

106^ Buddhistp ¥30; Cbnstiaii, ¥26p 
153^ ki^toikn, 131; Roman Catho- 
bc, 176 

Mksioiuuy spuitp aS* 103 
MltbnSp so 
Mlyoko^ 169 


MoggoIUloiVT 3r 12, 128 
Moksbap a 

Monaatedc^r m«mUunp lOi 
^tonaslery, 114^ of the WluUi 

Hot^p ]2S; Fai MaSsQ 


Monastic onkrT double itandard of^ 
46; life, iis; property* to?; m 
Pabbajjft; tacbuig, 134 
Moimtkismp jo, ibS* 17^1 Hma- 
^flnaH 92 
MongolLa, 134 
MomsntH idv 

Mosju, 171^ jfe Mafijusrt 
Monks, hi, xiup 7, 115, 1351 is^h 
B uddhiatj 3; of Ceykm, 41; coundl 
of* 321 looes for, 114; rules for 
conductp 35 n.; StntLalewfp 
93; school for, m; vow ofp 218 
MoooLheLsni.j 84 
Mooiir 195 

Momllty, ifl* 116, 1271 
fudusr ¥37^ dual, 92; funda¬ 
ment^ ofp ¥^; ¥» SUa 
Mount Everest, 205 
Mount Hid^ 169; HieiSUL 
Mountaitis, siLriod, ¥^ 

Moutzu, 127 

Muditi (giyEnpathy), rid 

Madm istp i 7 ip i 89 j 190 

M ti hfintmwH 

Mukocha, 156 
Mukd, 26; (salvation)* 

Mlilter, ^lajc, 13 

Mutd* freedoia* 17 

Mysore* 31 

M^iatcries* j« Three 

Mystical, expcnencs, iB, 19 

MysdeUm, ix* 51, 55,96, 305 

Mystic, insight^ 33; ritmlp itS; 

truth, 2011 muon* 93 
Mystki, 17, 76, g|, iio, 143 

rr»S4 tin*?, 6s 

Nagflno. 136 

Ns^uba, jo. Ji, J3, JJ, JB, 60,131, 
134^ 146, I77 t ¥87, 303 J fomtwatn 

patnnr^p [37 
NBsBsea*, 53, 34 

NAlandL, TOp 199; University of, 72* 
73 p 7 ^, 87, 96p 102; %^&rai of* 91 
JVoflu 174,178 

NanjiUp Dr Bunjiu, xix, j u. 

Nanking, ijo 

Nfira, 132, rbjp 167* 169 
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Naiinun^ G. loj 
N&ture-woi^ip, 5? 

Nekl^BMEUiiA 

Kembutsa^ i74fL+; YtJdztl, 173 

N»-Cbrutiaiiity, 67 

N»-PUtDPi9U, 50 
NnpbyUs, tci+ 

Xepiii^ igjfc 194, icjfi 
NcstoruH sfcoGiSp 186 
NwEWbi^ Q.; ^4^ TnniUdaiis 

Ne'er Evi&jSigtlp tt 
Nctr TeatMdCDti 6a 
“New thflugbl/* 115 
NibbiJka, xv^ xvi, ivii, 7, 5, I4 t i7i 
35^ 98, lED-i ii4j 116; DAtuie 

5j; itfbOOiiipoimdfti, ?3 
Nidmeii, 6op iSOp ifijp 183^ Bchool of, 

173; 184 

Nidftnrig, 187 
Kidiis, 94 
NjetzfidhCp 184 
NiluligiQ^ 78, loj 

NlhOist^ lOp mterpretatioDp 1611.; 
fiCboolp J+a 

33 

Nib^p *35 
Nipuimm, 321 

NkmAnakilyi, 71, 71, 84^ 95, 99, 196; 
fw J^aui 

NirvAnft^ xv^ ivi, jvfii, 16, 17^ 19^ ^4+ 
35, 36, 27 p CJp 79p Sj, 83p 9s, 94, 
14^1 *^5 

5A£r«, 147* 149 
Niti. i7> 57 

Noble Petlip EI^iioi4T ^5^ igp ao 
Nog], Geacinl, 143 
Nom, 130 

Nonhem Beaf^ 138 
Nolhingocsfl^ So 
NuteuiyA, El, iain.p 13s n-i 

137 ILp 14^ ^ 

Nuns, 304 
Nying-nut^ JOJ 

Oocult pnedosp 19$ 

Okikmap 151 n. 
ddenbuigp viii 
Om, 196 

0 « manipiidme j6o, i 9 S«ao 3 p 3 io 


Omlto Fo, ii6p tji 
Om^ktEi-kya, igQ 
On Cbiui^ Nip 157 

“0£K Tbought*' doctrine, 176; wiy, 
187 

Oittets, IIS 

OfdiutloDp a4i 11$; Upaaa mp i rifl 
Organs (lee liudriya^), 33 

Fnbbajj}, Its 

PiieqCk^ Buddha^ xvi, xvii, 169 

Pjii^n^ab hAVA, 199, 301 p »3 
IV^Di ElCp 111 

Fttgodm, 114; pUtfonn, m; wor-^ 
Slip u, 111 
FklMa^ttn 135 

Fftli^ books^ 93, 98, ici 3 i onoor 21^ 
36, las; degrees isp ti4J langdoi^ 
5S^ S7j iiin.^ ri7j Bciuilinliip, 
III* gariptnre, 14811.; aonitASt 4^; 
text, 53; ri>ikt^d, 35 
Ptfff Tejl liip 8 to n. 

Psjnifs^ 6g 

F^m ^ ltninrap practice of. iiB 
P^-Bi|ililhkt mov^ementp 155 
PikfifLfi, aij Falip 76^ (wisdoai). qi, 

108,109 

p^ibciam, viip 4p loj^ 139^ 151^ 180; 
idealistic, 84 

Paplas and Fdlycajpp 135 n. 

Paimble, £4; ol tbe burdeUp A~$r <■[ 
tbe Saw* 37 

P^radi^t It a, 173, 195, 305; 

wegtem, SSi 87 
Pai^dnicfip i4j; ste Eo-uis 
PaiaM, aai 

Paiamixtlm 79, 100 d. 
Pommattbasaeca (philosophical 
truth)* 79 

p^jamitiL (periection), 76* 90 
PaiinlmjmJp dedkatinn of meritp 59, 
89 n., 91 

POrivartO^ ii^ Pn rinOmj-inii 
P^KV^p tenth pattiarth, 137 
-Fkrthkn Priocc;" 115 
Paslda, 24 

PAtoli-putmp I9 p 33p 48 iL, 71 
Path, ^ Mki^ 174; of tbe sags* 174 
Patliaaiinip levendble meritp 38 
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Fadncr, 13^ 

?ALiidaltkh& (cflde of libciplin-c)^ 117 

P&triATthA, 137, ig^S SUE, 177 

FiftuLt Peter and, 133 Ek 

Peace, Santi, 17 

Peking, 303 

PelllDt esspeditwop 6 S 

Perfectkma, cightyj, 57 

Pin, 4JT1- 

PcwqxjlUj JO 

Peraia, Ml of^ 47 l (jt 

Peter and Paul, 133 n. 

Plmltk symboUsm, 134 
PbaUus, 30 E 

PbfiZkCHnaM world, reality of, 44; 
denied, to 

PhikHophical, teadun^j 
Philosophy, as, aj 

Ph^dan ol the Soul,. 151; see 
S&kyununI 
Piety, filial, rsS 
PLndap HiVa , 117 

Pirft service, 35; tnagic ceEcmnny, 
ri8; ledtin^, 9a 
Thrto, 49 
Plyadissi, 30 

“ Flam of Milt, Thfi/* 197 
Polimaiuwa, iq 6 
Polytheiam, 1x0,19a 
PomosA, 159 
Potala, aoQ 

PoilSEitL, Piofejssor, 40, s^r ^ Si* 193 
Powers, T TtgK 109 
PrahhuEaintna, 64 

Praju (vtisdona}, t^S, J7a* aajj 
BRxmyw^ 139 

Praj^pSramiia^kridayaSiitrat 76 
Fraji^ pOramifd, 1990.; liteEmture, 
76, 77, Sit W n; period, 

T4S; ^ddra, [47; 139 

Piakritj (natuie), jo 
FtfinidliJna (vow)* 59, S9 n. 
PrAtiidhinaiij King of, 59 
Fratytira Buddhas, 64^ 1S7 
Ftaytrs, Buddhist, 716; for the dead* 

^^Presideiicy*** 193 


PiiniAr^’school* xi8 

of the Brethren," 34 
FaythologisU, iS 
Ptoteay, of Egypt, 107 a, 

Puniiib, S3 

Puum, 37 f 47 , oa, 133 
Pore Land, of Anuda, 173* ito; of 
the Western Famdi^, 85, to* 90 
PEinisapLJxa, 31, 47, 4$ 

Pomsba (spirits), 3a 

P'uti T&mo, 134^ ree BedhMharnLa 

Puto Shan, ]a6 

Haimla, address to^ 33 
Raiogohi, Ip la, 71 
lUuignha, 37 
Pajcndralil Mitm, igj 
PaJ-pa-diaic m 
Rangoon* aia 
Rapson, 47 n, 

Rationalkffl* £it 
Ramapani, 194 

Ratnasambhava, jewd-bont, 194 
Realum* vii, 78; panthdstk, 143, 
146,170 
Reoliit* to 

Reality* 44. 14^; absolute and rela¬ 
tive, 64 n.* 71; One Great, 73p 78, 
81, 98^ Supreme* 96 
Reftfon, E9 

Rcbinh, 4 iL, 51L7 doctrine of, 9^ tfi, 
4Sf Sfip ay? citinctionof, aai 
Rcc^d of tki Buddha Z4Hd, rji 
Red Cap4 aoa* 204 
Reformor, afi 
Rrincamation. 88 
Rclmlividuaiiaation, la 
Relschaocr, A. K.* 134 il 
Rdalivity* 78 
Rjcnundfitio*, 37 
Repcnlancc, rSi 
Revdalfoos, wj 
Reward of gnod evO, ix 
Rhys Davids, C, A, F-, $ o.* la il* 33, 
3TIL* 33, 79 n. 

Rkhard, Timothy, 98, iqe 
R ighteotisnesSp iSi; City of, 33 
Rig Vtda, 34, 84 
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Ritml, of Buddhbt Lemples^ 6 ^ 

Rooda^ carayiUp 132; InidCp x^a 

Rocktuil, 2 TD 

Ro 9 li 3 xia, 133, i 6 y 

Roosc! find Bflmiall, laa 

RoyiU Librjiiyi la^ 

RueihwcU Dagabtt* la^ 

RiiOc$, iiS 

Rufrat&yn, if, 

Ruskin, 

SaccEXp ftqcrnm (tmthfiiliLKi) f 321 
SiffTfd Soakj ifj ike £djfp xtXp <4 
3 St J 5 “. $ 7 ^, 58 

851)., 37 A-p 90 lU 

Si'icnd Loic, ^ 

Sadd^oitip in ii^ 

SaddM Faili]* aj 
SaddhA-iuLLliao, 24 
Soddhanmi Fufui^fikc, 47.1 S^p ^ 
Sadbti, 119 

Sakha, idQp t70p 173^ tSs; 

(Dtfigyfl), 17a 

Sttij^yfip t 74 n, 

SakoiiagAmino, xvxi 
SdkaSp 47 
SjUtctBp 58 
SfikiAp 

Baku Buddhkmp Txy ; Sntfuisai^ 104^ 
siy&tcma, 198 

Soktip i97j 301 ^ 3 q 6 

S&ktii^ 19^ 

SAkyamuiii, yu, idiip 10. is rLp iS, 
ajp 26 , a 7 p 39, io, 3 Sp 6 it 68 p 

71, fi 4 i 

158; demmUDn Dip TD9; 
menl of, 37; Father, 86 ; liistork, 
44; tifaofpxaji a nmiip 4 s: ^tifddk 
Path of. 104; person of, 44; refiJlst, 
fioj ithfiM to, 170: Supictflae Beiiif, 
45i tcochiagfl of, 50, $$i tmnr 
scaadcotal VIEW of, 43; vow of, 88 

Slkyu, lion of the, 8^ 

Salvadon, 176; }fY faith, 33, 51; 
g05pc] ofp 3; (muktE), alls 50; 
promitf off 186; imivcnal, laSi 
woy ofp iviiip 44; su VisMddki 
Maggs 

Snmfidhi, »p 31 , ?o, *09. 116^ (medi' 
Utkin), io 3 


SunEAfrip novtcE, ii5p 204 
SfUQ^tabbadUp 86, 70, 194 
SsLfnhho^Aya, 99 p 196; w Cbmt; 

glorided body, 95 
SaAikh^, 5 

^dm>^-ra^ap 7 B.; phOosophy, 56; 

rationalistic, 50 
Sdmkkya and Pfdl^sGpky, a n. 
Samml-sambuddha, xvi 
Sammid Ceveryday truda), 79 

SamsAia, xvf, aviU^ 7, 9, x^p X7i I9p 
13 □.. 83, 94 p X16, 148 

Rtiip&n. 0/rax u.j iiS 0,, 
141 

SamyuUa Nfkdya, 5 n.p i7i 17 n. 
Sflnehip 43, X 0 & 

San ChkOp xai 

Sanedficatiofi:, State of« xS; piociis^ 
of^ 16 

Sanghn, iViG, 7, 37, 74, 34, 38, 105^ 
io7r rxj, xti, 1x8, xi 4 t 166, 184 
SanghamitEA, iXjf lod 
Sanghaxaja, Sftn g Nt atp til, 1X5 
San^hArlma, 74 
Salihyap 74 
SaB-Lim SECt, 134 
SaAfil, ''pcnrcptkmp^* s 
Saarem sduwl, 187 
San SiiL, X53 

Saodtiit, 43 p J7; Bngin, 48; leaUp 45, 
ili.rsip 

Santip peacEp i7p sax 
SantukvAp zo 3 
Sualup 86 B. 

Suana, Saiaoam, 17, aai 
Samwatlp 195 
S&zfputta, 3 
SaivifdvAda, 56 

San''A&EJvidiilOp Sarvl^tfvAdillS, 40IL, 
4 Jp 41 

Sas^kya^ aoa 

Sdstfoi, Tkrei, X31; Kumiiajiva 
Sdiiya-:Hddki-idj^ra, iHp 185 
Sautiknlikaa, 44, 133 
SAvaJUp suge of^ n^vU, xviii 
Saviotp 33 

Scboolmeop 76, 79, 118 
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Scbool^ tnotuLiik, 17^ 315 

HoAiOj i 63 ; two malo, 

43 i Muatm, iSS* Tantric^ 159 
ScnpLum^ X15 
StulptiiR^ 7^^ 164 
Scythluu, 47 p 4S 
SectSp *^Puic Landi" iHi 
Self. 6, 7 p 10. iBp 44 p 133, 165: -p^ 

ent^ T^7? HCiaiiian, ti; -miaaccp 
174; -sacfiice, -surrouief, iJ4t 

-tnuliiitp 66 tu 
Scotil, lAi 

Sermon* Wlvccl-tuming, 37 
SihiJup iSt; Lite Lord, 1^3 
Sli&iiuluiL ofdmatkui, 171 
Sbang Efiirngt EkUp 136 
Sbang Ti (najoe of Cjod)i u&t 161 iLj 
jw ILminlm 

Sh&n-uo, 131; (Zenda)p 177 

Sbc Motes?, 133 ^ KflfiiyApa 

Mat£s?& 

Shkn^ych, 

SbiDgiMp *73, ifiOp i8Sp r>>; flpolfi- 
gctfc ofp iSS| sie Manm Bind^ 
dhiffli 

Shingon Sbu, 196 

Shinnm* 17a, 1761 177, i79; ettedofp 
ido 

Shia lect, 177 

Shin Sbu, 176^ i77» >8* 

ShinUu (abwiutfi tiuch}* 175 
SbiDt^, 190: Ryobu, 167 
SM'Tcns^A 165 
166 

Shfinm Tum6^ 167 
Shetoku Tauhi, 163^ 165^ 

m 

** Shrine of the Pour Heavenly GuvdJ- 
tiu^^ 165 
Sbwiy Yoe. an il 
Sianif ip9p 113* 1x4,119 
Siddhnrtha, t 
SDddm, Mih&ift>a]i of* 
Stiijha^ammuojya, iQi 
Sik&kAnanda, i» tl 
Sda, toSp Z&4; (owTalityJpgi, 142* 173 
Sikhadhiap S3 
SOUp 156 

Sins, £ve deadly^ ^7 


STtBibQlam* 17^ aai 
^IVBp 13a* 196 
Sivun, aji 
Sk&ndhaa, 95* 387 
Eislth, \^centp 33* 73 q. 

Somdetchnop 113 
Somirip 48 
Soiiiit^p 170 
Sotipuinc^ jnii 
S6n, RsvcTp 29 

Soolp 6p 79J co^nkp tSji 187,18S 
Speoilationsp v^r id 
Sj^t, of the Moimtainp 158^ sic 
Son Sia 

Spirit-vojidp 171 
Spuib (purusbn)* 

Spijitiml oonunupioit, 91 
SrAi^nhas, 64^ 769, 187 
Srlmilflp 766 

SnSnn? Do-Btaan, Snjng-tfiui-ffimpOp 
isS, I!W, 303, JoS 
Stals^ txanpCj zOp 57 
Stbiviiu, 45, 54 
StbiviravAdino, 43 
SteiD expedition, 68 
SUengtJl, 90 
Sti^ia, 48, 64 
SfcOpaip 30, X93 
SqbhakiltLp 731 
Subjectivity, 100 
Sub&ULDce* 6 
SuddhI, 331 

Sudhanunspuza* 7ii; n^Thaii^ 
Su8eris£, prohteiu of, 85^ Im from* 
Sd 

Suicide* d6 n. 

Sukham (happuiHB}, 7 
iSvi^d^I Py^AOp xdip 58, 60p 68* 70, 
8^1 87, loOp I73 p 776 
Sukbflvall^ piettLK of* 86 
Sukbethai* 113, 1x4 
Sulagandi* 319 

Sumedhiu, 90, 91; legend of* M 
Sun, im; Bwi. *41 Mtting, 85 
Sunday schoola, 379 
Sundo, 158 
Suifiyan* 134 
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Sonyl, relative and absolute mlit^^i 

6411-, 73 

SoimtA (empdnesA], €4, 104. mi 
p£ilo«jpVt^5. J3S die Void, 7^,79 
Suryavamaa RAma, Kingn 115 
Satia^ 64 j 66 ? fi/ J’w'ljMtttf Ssjrlaff, 
Jajp laj 

^ufrjSfdiffjltdrdl, 56 

SSt iWi 7 &; 

putyHf §A; SukkJIstaii, £7 

SuHa, 34. 37h 7 ^ iLk 116; 

35; JfoJkflJhiddwa^ jfi; 335 

Jif£iJktfpaf/Mf£$dffar 15; oaiiHtddJ- 
pkaU, isi 35; T^nira, 

3«; for laity, 3$ 

JaJlor, S7^ riB 

Suvama-Bhomlt 31 

Suaulu, D- T.p eip 79T3,p oSp i44i *4S 

SvCyambhOp i^ 196, 197 
Sv'ftyambbtl'ruitli, 19^ 194 
SweepcTp 57 
SymboUsnip m7 
Sympathy^ Mudittg 116 
Sywmym^^ aa» 

S>TitciD^ ethical, 19 

Tai Sebtilp 170, 174 
Xoi Shim, 116 
Tai^, ISO 

TakOkai, iBS; kc Gnlbha Dhttti 
TalcakiisUp 43 
Takayamsij t34 
TaluuilAp Taidla 

Tamil poet^ too 

TamOp ^S0» >^3 

Tonw IfflJiTKp 13BIL 
Tofl-crar, 200 

Tanlia, atv* s* 0 

Tajtikiiikkha>a, 17, aOp m 
Tantia, 160, lox, 100 n. 

Tantn&s, 190 
TantTa>'iDa doctrme, rr 
Tantrk, iti, laBf 134? dfitlns p 
act 

Tantrismp 193 
Tao, 130, 144 
Tao-an, 127 
Taotim^ lai, 151 


Tapl^, r 36 

Tapaa. 

TUa, 76, m6 
Tafiki, 174 
Tartar mvasiaap xjo 
Taahi-tlmidpo, aoj, 304 
Tatha (Truth}, X46 
Tathl^ta^ 9,14, ^2^ 65^ rot, 183, 
104 

TathUgatagutbap 94^ O&t J4Xi ^0^ 

193 

Tatbftta, XV, Op o 7< 98, xoa, 14^^ I40< 
333; absolute 04 

TaxUa, Umveraty of^r 47 f pwph» 

ofp69 

Teacheip xviu, 2, 4°, 4t 
Teackia^p pblb^phkai, 19 
Temple, 112 

Tendai, ijt^i Japanese, x&o: pM^ 
ophy ofp 1701 edudl, xB?; leniple, 
171 

Ten Feuers, ao^ 14 n.; pmcepla^ lajt 
quaneF^, Z$i FeEkiu&, Sj; ata^, 
of BuddhUm, iS6j vows^ 171; m 
Shamikai 
Tenti-kyGp 190 
Ter tullkn , 1^7 
Ter-mBp mj 
T<a^ as 
Thltlu]ul:»iiiSp SopenoFp iij 
Tlmt^Hp 111; «i Sudhammapimi 
Theismp e th i ca l, j 

Theolofyi Pauline, 71; Tda- 
itirumr 300 
ThcosopbUtSi a to 
Then, Eider, 11$^ 2C4 
ThtruimkA, TkeralJurtgdihd^ jS s7 
Thmvada^ Tvil, sdXp 73, loSp rnSk 
xoo; sduxib, 90 

The^vidinqij 43 

“Thnse Esoteric Laws,*^ X83 

Three Jewels, 14. 

“Three Mysteries, of Body, Word, 
and Tlioii^t,^ iS6p 1E7 
Tibet, mt, ts4, lot 
T'ieii-t'aip srv, i», 143,160 
Tipibit 4 ,PsSi, 41,47, loB, 105, III 
Tis^a, 30, 41, iq 6; rs Bikkhu 
Upagupla 
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Tits&n^ (K&hidgiLrbtu)^ 1^3^ i^S 
Tokiyori* 14J 
Tokyo, voi n. 

Tolcraoap 104, 19? 

Tolstoif 1^ 

Tomioaga, 147 

TooUi, Rdk, S9; Fcsti^itl of Tf9; 

Temple of tl^ loG 
Tmticc'^tatcs, ao, 53 
Traftsdrnrlait^ 64 VUt 1553, 1S9; 

la 

TtHiiKentlfTitH] philosQphyj 70; tnitlt, 
1^7 

TrnnimcnddiLiklkm, 73, ijj 

Tfanilfltioiiii liy AiuMkao, 33 o; 
by S. Beal, jfjT ^r, 1J4 by tbe 
Bhikkbu NKiiatiiDka, jSil; Bod- 
hiruci, 117: Ckmese, 4$, 57 il, sS, 
131; of Uw Dh&mciap^diif 38 a,- 
Edmunda, 3S1L; B, A, GPes, 
131 b_ 5 of Huivomum, 113; of tbe 
/Jimiifaita, j8ii.; of tie Kkud- 
^apafka, 38 lu; of Bu Fa Hu^ 
17 $; by Kumiz&jiv^, 165^ 
tegie, iji n.; by S, Uvi, 070,; 
by Dr. Lomb&itl^ w die 

i/djjAfwHij 37 cl; hy K. NuiuLriyn^ 
laituj F n i fimffn ha, icon.; byA+ 
331 n.; RbysUavida^ ^a,^ 
37 ii.> ^ u.; SiliiMiianda, ipo 
n,; Smhaiese, 103 a; 7Acf oiktf- 
38 n.; Tibctaa 4|; War- 
ren'i^ 3711., 33 a; T. Watlfiisi, 
131 a; by FaUieF Wlefors 138 
T ra nutnij^ tTnti IQ 
Tiikiya;, 14 ^* 193, 196 

Cald/f 7 f£re 0/ ikt Ckinsse^ 
itii, a. (5 ^1 ijSn.^ i39i qoestkiia 
75 

TiiuiiF namre of God , 1 

Tjutb, absolute, 37; (shJutu), 
apparent (]Dokutai)„ 175; etero^ 
141; luKhtfi^|nLmiiiaftbA^tyaj9£; 
pmttkiLl, ata^ of, 93; union 
widi, 45 

Tsoog Ka-pa, MOj »i 
Tfitmg Mi, Sj, III, 133, 141 
Tiir^gdianp 144 
Turteslaii^ Chbese, 68 

Udyana, 1,34 
Vihmban^j SiUra^ 118 


IJnificalioiit of consdousness^ 116 
Union with aO truth, 45; with eter¬ 
nal, 3* 

Unity, of the iiniver^ ii^ 7, oij of ail 
Hlc,x, 8i doctrine of^ 30 
Univeiffie^ 36, jo, yx 
University of Taidk, 47; of Nikndi, 
73, lor; of VttmmiaJEa, 104 
tJiikiioTfrahlc, yr 
Unreal, 80, 91 
Unreality, 136, 187 
Upimiskads^ I7; mejukm of, 30 
UpAsika, lay-adherent, xviii, 9, jij aa4 
UpaamapadA, tm set Qfdination 
Upsya, 63 

Upekkha (equanimity)^ 91, 116 
Urga, »3 
Umoij 63 

VaJddM^ Queen Mother^ Ss 
Vdpulya pciiodp 147 
Voiptdyfi .Sdlroj, 86 
Vainif whedp 190 

Vairoebasa, the Son Buddha, 71, 78, 
84 p 131* 15s. . 

194. 

Fftfr^pciloflio 5 offl 6 odAi, 181 
VaisO, 166 

Vabe^tka, phDosopby, 56 

VajjiM monkA, 31, 31 

Vajoi, 139; (thunderbolt), aoi, 207 

Vajnibbairava, 301 

V&jrabodhi, [51 

V&JmiifUtniT 197, MO 

Vajea DhAtUf-iSS 

Vajra DhAto Mandara, 189 

VajrapAm, 152, 194 

Vajimphurpa, 209 

Vajtasattvm, 194 

Vai dhnna , Asokar 29, 30, 31 

Vaiima, 84 

Vasubaudba, 43 | 49i 93,177; twenty- 
8r^t pa trmcA, 137 
VatthagAmani, 107 
Vedwslp ^'feehnu;' 5 
Vedinta, 31, 7a, 137 
Vviiis, a6, 74; Tkrte, 5:1 
¥edk ritual, 153 
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Venli, 33 

VessAnUm, 90, ria 
VetuLyu, 107 
Fia ntgaizm^ 103 
Vibbajihavfii^iiiOp 43 
Vicikkcfli Z4 
Vktoriiaiu Oitc, 64 
Vidyatt Fivf^ 49 
10^ 

lljllliiavBdi, f3,195; phikksophy. 97; 
aduol^ E03 

Viknimaslk, Uoh'craaty of> 104 
VimJiiLkirti, x66 
Vlmuttii a^i 

FiJwys, 32, ^ 3s a., n uS, 399 

ll nMIn ai, *"c»iBdbtisqess," ^ 

Vlcaip>, 331 
Vlriyii (ncxt»a)p 93 

Vtrhic, 90 

5*^ 5^j 

VktiiQ, apocdyptk, 33.3; of Lady 
Poverty^ 173 

FundffW S9 zu, loS, III, it$ 

Vkvaplui, 194 
VivetamuHlji., 138 

Void, 9^ ifio; doctrint oJ the, 133; 
(sHnyatl), E94 

VovWj ten, lyip two hnndr«l oitd 
Eftyp 171; thlny-shp 104; tlw 
kin^ of, 316 

VnJtuw, Peak of tlie, a, 4, sSp 61, da, 

8Sp ijSp 183 
VyaWruna^ 

Waddell, 199, 303^ 105, pofi 
Walha RrrcTp 130 
Wong Yniig Miogp 135 
H, Cp 37 iL, 3p 

Wasan, or bynma, 60, 176^ 177 
Wats, 113 

Way, the new, 1, ai, 17^ rsi4; the 
One, 9a; of Salvation, 44 
Woatern Paiadt5e,^3,9D^ loo, lad, 1&3 

"Wheel of the LaWp^Us 


HJ 


^-’ft'heel nf IJfe,” 309 
WTiite Hoth, ^fowtciy of the, laj 
ft^iegcTp Father, 133, 138 
94; j« Mjma$ 

WintejnitEp 33, 43 n,, 97 n, 

WtsdoiQ, E^nce of Traos^ndenta], 
76 

Workep xviii 

World, phenomenal, 90^ 143 
Worship, 113 

Wu-tip Empeior, i36p 13$, 169 


Yomahe^ Reverend S.* 478 il 

Vamantakap 301 

Vao SliFh FOp 153 

Varitand, 69 

YdJoir Cap, 197 

Yellow Hats, mi, 303 

Ydlow Robe, of lie, iip 117 

Yl^^aoip 301 


Yogjip 30 , 45; {coate±nplatmn)p 5a, 
303; praotuceof, 96^ Z16 
YdgaE:alcn, 19 

Yoslcirap BV, 7Jp 97, 9S, 193, 198- 

Pf W/ 95 t t$x, I99J 
subjective ideaUsui ofp 83 

97 

Yogakkhema, 3a i 
Yogimbani, 197 
YoritomOp 173 el 


Yodzll N^butsu, lyy^ j« Auiida 
Society 
VcLchdij, laa 


Yum Jam ^a, t3i tirp 143 it 
Yuima i6d 


Za20flp Z4^ 

Zeal, IJ3 

Zen, 3 ip E39, £44; masteiAp 
CboSp and Dhyiita 

141 n. 

Zenddp 170 
Zoioastriiiis, ijr 
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